








Two words about oe 
~ BROTHER] ONATHAN BOND — 


words, rijpiie® Abd ais iel Pa adie soach-sce tox. ds le ee eee 
Statement nor a vaunting claim; they ‘express simply the ideal and the goal. eke Seay 
oil ee ‘for the standard we ever strive to attain. 

Bee + provoes Der Adore 


Of Brother Jonathan Bond i it may i std without reservation 


re 


“= erimination deserve the expression whith they find in the. 
=< choice of Brother Jonathan—the selected nae 


» that the goal of perfection has been achieved. In all the quali” 


ties which go to make up a fine correspondence paper for 


_-business uses, Brother Jonathan truly stands without a peer, 


= Your business deserves the. chatacter which this papér ‘can. 
- give it, Your written words deserve this background of dignity’ ~ 
swhich gives them emphasis, Your own good taste and dis- - 


Paper of 60 many distinguished business institutions. 


hi is the obligation of those who use paper for letters. to. know © | 


‘Jonathan; it is a matter deserving the attention of” 


executives and owners to. ‘see that such a paper is used,” 


 Nacaraly, it is the duty anid privilege of printers whe ik 
0° give their customers the best, to know and. piri eh . 
. fine’ @ paper as Brother Jonathan Bond. : ees 
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Atlantic Bond 


AN “EASTCO” GRADE-TEST PAPER 





Watermarks are intended primarily 
as identifying marks, but in Atlantic 
Bond the watermark is an essential 
part of the quality of the paper. 


Atlantic Bond Distributors 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company NEW YORK CITY—Harper Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BOSTON—Cook-Vivian Company Sutphin Paper Company 

Von Olker-Snell Paper Company PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung & Company 
BRIDGEPORT —Lasher & Gleason, Inc. Molten Paper Company 
BUFFALO—The Disher Paper Company PITTSBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company PORTLAND, ME.—C. H. Robinson Company 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Company 
CINCINNATI—The Culbertson Paper Company | RICHMOND—Southern Paper Company 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Company ROCHESTER—The George E. Doyle Paper Company 
DALLAS—Olmsted-Kirk Co. SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DETROIT—Paper House of Michigan ST. LOUIS—Acme Paper Company 
DULUTH, MINN.—Minneapolis Paper Company ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE—H. & W. B. Drew SEATTLE—American Paper Company 
Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
MANILA, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


EXPORT—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl Street, New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E. C., England 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 
ENVELOPES— United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER—J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Your Cutting Room Foreman 


is expected to get production. He is held back by dull knives, those that 
scratch or pull. If you want results, why don’t you let him try one pair of 
“Old Fashioned” Quality 
Knives? He will see the 
difference. So will you. 
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— sisi The INLAND PRINTER 
B OOK B IND ERS Vol. 72, No. 4 Harry Hitman, Editor January, 1924 


EDITION BOOK—CATALOG— DE LUXE Published Monthly by 
— LEATHER— CLOTH — PAPER COVER THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


—PAMPHLET BINDING 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Most Up to Date Plant—Large Capacity New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 








TERMS— Dnited States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 


B 4 oO Cc k & R a n k 1 n, Inc. Canada, $4.50; single copy,45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy, 50c. 


619 South La Salle Street Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1870. 





Telephone, Harrison 0429 
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Built in various sizes 
to secure the greatest 
possible production 


te 4. in small plants, as 
oe well as in the largest 
i binderies. 


The LIBERTY sie.c8tz 
e Medium Priced Folder 

The simplicity of the Liberty has forever banished 285 useless parts in folding machines, 
together with their accompanying cost, upkeep and attention. 


THE LIBERTY FOLDER COMPANY, Sidney, Ohio 


Originators of SIMPLE FOLDERS 





Agencies in all the Principal Cities 
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Yes, the NEW Intertype 


Power Keyboard 


Side Units 
Are Standardized 


Single-Magazine Power Keyboard Side Unit Three-Magazine Power Keyboard Side Unit 


OU can apply either unit to any Standardized 
Intertype, in your own composing room. The 
single - magazine unit, with Power Keyboard, can at 
any time be converted into a three- magazine unit. 


Exclusive Features: No operations necessary except 
touching the keys. Same “touch” and quick response 
as main keyboard. All keys on entire machine avail- 
able at all times. Nocomplicated mechanical actions. 


Write for Detailed Information 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices and Eastern Sales Department 
50 Court Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


New England Sales Office, 49 Federal St., Boston. Pacific Coast Branch, 560 Howard Street, San Francisco. 
Middle Western Branch, Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago. Los Angeles Sales Office, 1240 S. Main St. 
Southern Branch, 77 McCall St., Memphis. Canadian Agents, Toronto Type Fdy. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
British Branch, Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia St., Kings Cross, London, W. C. 1. 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





























At the Operator’s 
Immediate Command! 


The Linograph Operator has at his 
immediate command full fonts of 
matrices for Straight Composition, 
for News Heads, and for Advertising 
Display. Inasmuch as every Lino- 
graph is built with a standard ninety 
button keyboard this makes the same 
Linograph very efficient as: 


A Straight Matter 
Machine 


A Head Letter 
Machine 


Model 12 Linograph An Ad Machine 


The Linograph will set straight matter as fast as the operator is able to manipulate 
the keyboard. Display composition is set from the same magazines and from the same 
standard keyboard layout just like straight matter. 

This makes the Linograph a machine for every printing purpose. A machine that 
will adapt itself to every printer’s business however it may change or grow. It is the 
machine for the printer whose business may be varied. It is the machine for the 
printer whose work is of a certain class only. 

















The Linograph will fulfill your business needs now, and while assisting your business 
materially in its growth, actually grow with it. 


A thorough investigation is warranted. Send for Our New Descriptive Catalogue Today. 


The Linograph Company 
Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A. 


Western Agency 
429 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


European Agency Australasia, South Africa, China South American Agency 
ET. PIERRE VERBEKE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE AULT & WIBORG 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM NEW YORK CITY CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The (. R. S. Continuous Press Feeder 


G. R. S. CONTINUOUS PRESS FEEDER 


Straight line feeding feature for any size of cylinder press 


Good Reliable Service 


1 Folders 

2 Folder Feeders 

3 Press Feeders 

4 Wire Stitcher Feeders 

5 Cutters 

6 Roll Feed Job Presses 
7 Gathering Machines 

8 Covering Machines 

9 Round Hole Cutters 
10 Pneumatic Appliances 
11 Bundling Presses 

12 Slip-Sheet Separators 
13 Sheet Varnishers 

14 Tipping Machines 
15 Ruling Machines 
16 Ruling Machine Feeders 
17 Register Line-up Tables 
18 Press Slitters 

Ete. 








The only cylinder press feeder with a positive re- 
ciprocating gripper carriage placing sheets at press 
drop-guides. No friction—No drive-up wheels— 
No slow-downs—No tapes—Just a simple, abso- 
lutely positive sheet feed delivery. 


Many other exclusive advantages. 
Write for details—then investigate! 


Installations in such plants as 


Doubleday, Page & Co., W. B. Conkey Co., 
Garden City, N.Y. Hammond, Ind. 
Langer Printing Co., Rogers & Co., 
Hollis, N.Y. New York, N.Y. 
Robert Stillson Co., Ginn & Company, 
New York, N.Y. Cambridge, Mass. 
I. H. Blanchard Co., New York, N*Y. 


Christensen Wire Stitcher Feeder 


for all classes of saddle wiring 


High Speed— Simple Adjust- 
ments — Increased Produc- 
tion, insuring lowest pro- 
duction costs— immaterial 
whether long or short runs, 
single books, signatures or 
gang strips. 











Only machine on which extended COVERS can be automatically gath- 
ered and stitched. No other machine of this type can handle the classes 
and range of work—the Christensen will cut the hour cost on all saddle 
wiring and inserting. 


DETACH AND MAIL NOW 


GEORGE R.SWART & CO. Ine. | 


Cost Reducing 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK 
Printing Crafts Building 
461 Eighth Avenue 


a 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Western Agents 
Printers’ Machinery Supply Co. 


| GrorcE R. Swart & Co., Inc. 
New York or Chicago 

Send, without obligation, data on the | 

] equipments corresponding to the numbers we | 

| Have checked: | 


| 123456789 101112131415161718 I 
| We are also interested in 


CHICAGO 


Transportation Building 
608 S. Dearborn St. 
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THE ELECTROTYPER’S 


Eleven Points Against 
Price Cutting 


1 The modern printing press is an ex- 7 Electrotypes are the printing sur- 
pensive piece of machinery. face of a press. 





2 It earns mo money while standing 8 The better the electrotype, the 
idle. less time in getting the press run- 

3 The overhead and depreciation of a —- 

press, like Tennyson’s brook,“Goes 9 The better the electrotype, the 


9 
on forever. more money the press earns. 


4 Standing time of a press means loss. 10 The better the electrotype, the 


5 Running time of a press means gain. better the finished work. 





6 The less standing time and the more 11 The better the finished work the 
running time, the greater gain. happier the customer. 


WHICH WINS 
The High Grade Electrotype or the Cut Price Electrotype? 


International 
Association of Electrotypers 


Headquarters: Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Indianapoiis Envelope Milg. Co. 
WWDIANAPOLS, IND 


Dexter Poldcr C:., 


Chicag>, Ill. 
Coutlvocenie 
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315 Dearborn St., 
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ILLINOIS ENVELOPE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS ¢ ENVELOPE 





Kalamazoo, Michigan 




















Awgust 17, 






1912 








fe Of your Auto Rew York, N. 


tis Gentlemen: 


that it has give 











Dexter Folder Co., 
£8 West 23rd St., 
Y. 


Complying with your request of the 7th, we 
are pleused to enclose emall snap-shot taken in our 
Printing Department sometine ago which shows a 
battery of Dexter Combing Pile eeeeere at work o 
some of our cylinder presses o 
or not this picture will be eS but we trust that 
you can make uee of sane. 


Relative to our experience with these 
feeders, we are only too pleased to state that 

we have been operating several of them continaally 
for the past ten years and they have given excell- 
ent and perfect satisfaction in every way. 

have been toand practical and economical on 
ersudes of Paper and for accurate register in both 
black and color work anexcelled. 
from our experience recommend them highly 


With kind regarde and best wishes, wo are, 
Yours traly, 
ILLINOL 


not know iether 


They 
all 


We can, therefore 
hly. 

















A reading of the 
booklet Extra Cyl- 
inder Press Profits 
tells the story. Send 
for a copy NOW. 








“Operating Dexter Feeders 
for 10 years” 



























































In 1912 they said: 
In 1922 they said: 


See how you can make Extra Profits and Increase Pro- 
duction and gain many other Advantages by Automatic- 
ally Feeding your present hand fed cylinder presses. 
Read the booklet Extra Cylinder Press Profits. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
28 West 23rd Street, New York City 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland St. Louis 
Agents 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL E. G. MYERS DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


San Francisco, Cal. Dallas, Texas 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY, London, England, E.C. 1. 
Exclusive British agents for Dexter Folders and Pile Feeders 


Folders Cutters 


Feeders 


The Illinois Envelope Company state in their latest letter 
(dated December 14, 1922) about Dexter Feeders: 


€C Have been operating several of them continually for 
the past ten years and they have given excellent and 
perfect satisfaction in every way. @Practical and 
economical on all grades of paper and for accurate 
register in both black and color work unexcelled. 99 


“We have no cause for complaint what- 
ever. 


’ 


“We can, therefore, from our experience 
recommend them highly.” 


Stitcher-Feeders 


“Recommend them 


highly” 


, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


. 


Bundling Presses 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 




















—— ail 














PATENTED 


Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 


PATENTED >” 


Juengst Continuous Side Stitcher 


The only stitcher that will drive 1, 2, 3 or 4 staples without stopping the book. 
Built as a separate unit, with feed table and delivery. 





Let Us Solve Your Bindery Troubles 


and give you accurate books, better books, and more books, at less cost. 





AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N.Y. World Building, New York City 
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A unit — The Mill Price List gives the prices, sizes and 
grades stocked by your nearest distributor, and the 
‘Reference “Book of WESTVACO-M7ll ‘Brand Papers shows 


samples of each grade and weight 


65; 
my 


AAA: 
CAE . 
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fetes Mill Brand Papers sold through The Mill Price List 


Pinnacle Extra Strong WestvacoM. F. Minerco Bond 
White Pink Blue Canary Goldenrod 


Embossing Enamel 
White ee Tint Westvaco Eggshell Origa Writing 
W T White Canary 
Sterling Enamel Westvaco Ideal Litho. W¢stvaco lext Westvaco Index Bristol 
& Coated One Side White Gray India Tint Brown Blue Goldenrod White Buff Rie Rhasis 
Westmont Enamel Westvaco Cover Westvaco Post Card 
Westvaco Super White Gray India Tint Brown Blue Goldenrod Cream 


India Tint 
West Vircinia Puce & Paper Company - New York and Chicago 


Velvo-Enamel 


Marquette Enamel 








A COMPOSITE VIEW OF THE PULP AND PAPER MILLS OF WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 


The MILL PRICE LIST 


Distributors of Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 


Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp © Paper Co. 
ONS 


. . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 

Bradley-Reese Co. 

Graham Paper Co. 
Boston The Arnoid-Roberts Co. 
Buffalo. . The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Chicago . West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Cincinnati. . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cleveland The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Dallas Graham Paper Co. 
Des Moines Carpenter Paper Co. 
Detroit. . The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
El Paso Graham Paper Co. 
Houston Graham Paper Co. 
Kansas City Graham Paper Co. 
Los Angeles .. . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee The E. A. Bouer Co. 
Minneapolis Graham Paper Co. 


Atlanta . 
Augusta, Me. . 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 


Graham Paper Co. 
New Haven . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
New Orleans Graham Paper Co. 
New York West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 

Philadelphia Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
Pittsburgh . . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Portland Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence. . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Richmond . . . Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Rochester The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 

Graham Paper Co. 

. . . Blake, Mofhitt & Towne 

American Paper Co. 

Tacoma . Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Washington,D.C. R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 
York, Pa R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 


Nashville 
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hea utifed dust of the cities. Here are creat~ 

4 River eech- » ed those far-famed Beech-Nut 

watteon of Cana . Fertile, Be : flavurs—the baron that starts the 

ohing farm land 1 with world right in the morning: the 

oak, beech and mag se backed by macaroni that provides the family dinner; 

wooded s slapes of pine and spruce, form the ginger ale, candies and che’ wing Rum; 

. an appropriate setting for the Beech-Nut and the jams, jellies and peanut better, 

FRONT : Home of Flavor, far from the shuffle and dear tothe ear of the growing generation.- 


\ctheletter ; Sa" — 
Produce Four-Page — 


vantages 


Letters by OFFSET _ || Harris orrser presses 


Four-page letters are becoming more popular 

° . | Ave cet Low cost of medium 
each year. In reality, each one is a personal cA ogee 
letter and a condensed catalog in one envelope. | 











To be most effective, they must be run on a 
matte finish stock so that the letter on page 
one will look like a letter. Speed of running— 


an impression every 


If “fine screen” or process cuts are used on revolution. 
pages two and three, the job should be pro- 
duced OFFSET, because by OFFSET you OTT sdeal for Direct by 


can get beautiful effects on uncoated stocks A 7  Uibhasies’ selling 


H by 1 - ts, bulks u 
from line, screen, or process cuts in one or in \ a oie 


several colors. , and folds well. 


— 


Our representative will gladly go into detail 


regarding an offset department. Write the = 
nearest office. 0 ey 
The Harris Automatic Press Company } = a ae Y 


: - Built in standard sizes, from 17 x 22 
Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses oahbate: Cite eet I 
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New York Cleveland Chicago tit eee 


' HARRIS ( 


> _ offset |B presses @ 
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Labor- 


iy lron Saving 
a Furniture 











Challenge Labor- Perfecty Smooth and 
° ‘ inely Finished 
Saving Furniture 


is made from the highest grade of 
fine-grained iron castings in our own 
foundry and every piece is perfectly 
smooth and finely finished to point- 
system, accurate as type. It is light 
in weight, but is absolutely rigid and 
practically indestructible. 
Challenge Labor-Saving Iron Practically 
Furniture will not dent, bruise or 


Point-System 
Accuracy 


The Strongest 
and Most Dependable 


PATENTED Labor-Saving Furniture Made 


swell, and will retain its positive accuracy under the most severe tests of locking and heating. Note par- 
ticularly the cross braces cast in each piece, which not only give additional strength but provide con- 


venient finger-hold for lifting from form or case. 


Sold by the font or as sorts. Write for circular giving sizes and font schemes. 





Sold by All Dealers. 











Made in 65 aaa Sizes 








Every plant, 
without regard 
' to size, should 
have a supply 
of this handy 
time-saving 
Mammoth Iron 
Furniture. 











Easy to Handle 






















Challenge Mammoth Iron Furniture is invaluable for large, open forms, such as loose-leaf and 


Challenge Mammoth tron urniture 


From 15x15 to 60x120 Ems 








Send for circu- 
lar giving com- 
plete list of all 
sizes and font 
schemes and a 
list of Cabinets 
to hold the vari- 
ous size fonts. 








Light in Weight 





blank-book work, blank pages in forms, blanking out color and folding box forms, locking small forms on 
the bed of a cylinder press, etc. Sizes in large figures on every piece, either side up. It is practically in- 


destructible, as accurate as type, very easy to handle and light in weight. 
Sold by the font or single piece. Write for circular giving sizes, etc. 





Sold by All Dealers. 



































Canadian Representatives: Graphic Arts Machinery Limited, Toronto 





The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Michigan 


Chicago, 124 South Wells Street 


New York, 220 W. 19th Street 
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: / Model “B” 


Cleveland 


Below is shown the Model “B” 
Cleveland Folding Machine. This 
machine will fold everything that 
all other folding machines can fold 
—and will make many folds that 
none of them can produce. 
































Make 1924 a 
Cleveland Folder 
Year~ with Profit 


Let old-fashioned expensive and cumbersome sys- 
tems pass out. Once they may have served you well. 
But today the folding that is done with greatest speed, 
accuracy, ease and economy—is done on Cleveland 
Folding Machines. 

A Cleveland enables you to complete the maximum 
amount of work each day. It supplies the fullest 
measure of folding convenience and flexibility. This 
is proved by the fact that you get a total of 210 difier- 
ent folds—which include all the folds made by all the 
other folding machines combined! 

Your job may be a booklet, folder, catalog, broad- 
side, envelope stuffer, etc. You may have some large, 

some small, and some medium sized forms. The 

Model “B” Cleveland will accomodate all of them 

—and save you time and money on 
the various jobs. 

We will gladly send one of our 
stafi without obligation, to figure on your folding re- 
quirements and show how you can put in a Cleveland 
this year with profit to yourself and benefit to your 
business. Just drop us a line now. 





THe [leveanofejoine Macyinelo 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
1929-1941 East 61st Street 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Building CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark St. 
BOSTON: 101 Milk St. PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 


Represented by American Type Founders Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, and Salt Lake 
City; Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Seattle. 


The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding Machines . Canada, New 
Foundland, and all countries in the Eastern H 
by the Toronto Type Foundry Company, Linked, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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A Clear Road Ahead | 


Graphic Arts 


Educational Exposition 
Milwaukee - Aug. 18 to 23 + 1924 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE TILL 1927 


Milwaukee Graphic Arts Exposition, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen: The Board of Governors of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, in meeting assembled (in the city of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Nov. 18, 1923), voted to place before the membership and 
their friends in the industry their attitude towards future exposition activ- 
ities by the Association. Believing the best interests of all concerned will 
be served by a definite expression, they voted to record the Board to the 
following effect: 

“That every effort be put forth to make the 1924 convention and expo- 
sition more valuable to the entire industry than any ever held; that the 
entire resources of the international Association be enlisted in this effort. 

“That the Board record itself as opposed to the holding of any exposi- 
tion under Association auspices in less than three years from the date of 
the Milwaukee Exposition.” L. M. AUGUSTINE, 

Secretary International Association of Printing House Craftsmen. 
Approved: HARVEY H. WEBER, 
President International Association of Printing House Craftsmen. 
—_— 
New York, November 23, 1923. 
Mr. L. M. Augustine, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Dear Sir: At a special meeting of the Board of Governors of the New 
York Club of Printing House Craftsmen, held Thursday evening, Nov. 
22, 1923, it was unanimously decided to withdraw our intention to hold a 
convention exposition in the city of New York during the year 1925. 


(Signed) WILLIAM A. RENKEL, President. 
GEORGE A. MERKERT, Secretary. 
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Announcements, applications, and diagrams of space are ready. 
If you have not received yours, write us at once. 
Early reservations advisable. 


7s. 


= 


MILWAUKEE GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION, Inc. 


Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Insert Gold Ink No. 1532-12 Process Insert Buff No. 1532-24 
Process Insert Brown No. 1532-32 Process Insert Blue No. 1532-33 





> 


Process Insert Red No. 1532-31 
Process Insert Black No. 1498-39 

















May 1924 bring an ever greater measure of success 
to those who in the year just passed have made printed 
page and color art bespeak a truer, finer craftsmanship. 


That the realization of this wish may be yours, The 
Ault & W: iborg Company assures to you an even 


higher degree of excellence in all its world-known 
products. 


LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC, OFFSET, 
INTAGLIO AND STEEL DIE 


INKS 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, CARBON PAPERS 








$>-—$—<1 E901 


Sole Selling Agents for 


IDEAL ROLLERS 


>-——$—1 ES» 


The AULT & WIBORG CO. 


CINCINNATI 








“Here and Everywhere” 
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Set it on the Ludlow 








Six point Lining Plate Gothic 
for a Calling Card— 


Set it on the Ludlow! 


Blank ruled form, one or 
multiple— 


Set it on the Ludlow! 





Sixty point, full body, bold face 
for a poster— 


Set it on the Ludlow! 





Delicately proportioned 
Bodoni for a beautiful job— 


Set it on the Ludlow! 


Bold advertising figures and 
capital letters up to 144 
point for a street car 
card— 


Set it on the Ludlow! 








Wonderfully cut Old Original 
Caslon— 


Set it on the Ludlow! 


Beautiful Italic without an 
equal in history of the 
printing art— 


Set it on the Ludlow! 








Distinctive cover page or a 


bold dodger— 
Set it on the Ludlow! 





A job of any kind, to please 
your most exacting 
customer— 


Set it on the Ludlow! 





With the Ludlow, your capacity to meet emergencies is unlimited because it 

is as easy to follow copy, changing size and style of face as you go, as it is to 

set all one size. Sorts never run out because you set matrices instead of type. 
The Ludlow reduces non-productive time to the minimum. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


General Offices and Factory, 2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


New York Office: 606 World Building 


San Francisco Office: 303 Hearst Building 














COMPOSED ENTIRELY ON THE LUDLOW IN THE CASLON FAMILY 
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Diamond Power Cutters 


not only possess the five important requirements necessary in a 
modern paper cutter— Speed, Accuracy, Power, Durability and 
Convenience — but are supreme by every standard by which a 
power paper cutter can be judged. 

They have the largest sale of any power cutter in the United 
States, within their rated sizes, 30, 32 and 34 inches. 


Send to us or any live supply dealer for illustrated literature 
explaining their many points of superiority 


The Challenge Machinery Company 


Chicago Grand Haven, Mich. Now Vouk 


Graphic Arts Machinery Limited, Toronto, Canadian Representative 
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LACLEDE OLDSTYLE 
A COMPOSITE OLDSTYLE ROMAN DESIGN 


CONCEIVED IN THE DESIRE 
TO EMBODY IN ONE DESIGN THE BEST FEATURES 
OF MANY OLDSTYLE ROMAN TYPES OF 
JENSONIAN ORIGIN 




















72 Point Job Font 3A 4a Weight Font 50 Pounds 30 Point JobFont7A 14a Weight Font 25 Pounds 


f- t d Note Mailed 
Gifted gira 


60 Point Job Font 3A 6 Weight Font 50 Pound 
‘ ea eaiasaias Se 18Point Job Font 12A 23a Weight Font 20 Pounds 


PRAISE HELPING 
US eT Remarkably Pleasant 


12Point Job Font 21A 40a Weight Font 20 Pounds 


48 Point Job Font 5A 9a Weight Font 50 Pounds INTRODUCE DESIRABLE 
Type face to master craftsmen 


8 
K a al 10 Point Job Font 24A 48a Weight Font 20 Pounds 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ARTISTRY 
Easier of achievement when using 
42 Point Job Font 5A 10a Weight Font 50 Pounds this versatile type series prudently 


8 Point Job Font27A 54a Weight Font 20 Pounds 
e S e ORIGINATE DISTINCTIVE EFFECTS 
Using this adaptable Laclede Oldstyle face 
for setting your advertisement $1234567890 


36 Point Job Font 6A 10a Weight Font 25 Pounds 

e 6Point Job Font 29A 58a Weight Font 20 Pounds 
| | BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER TYPE 
S eft l S etl e S Founders present for your approval this delightfully 
expressive addition to their family of types that talk 

14 Point Job Font 17A 34a Weight Font 20 Pounds 

Evenness of tone in type design, close fitting 

of the characters, thin and uniform spacing, 

effect the even color of the ideal book page; 


and the fine old Jensonian fifteenth century 
model is the criterion of all the bibliophiles 














BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


FOUNDERS OF SUPERIOR COPPER- MIXED TYPE 
MERCHANTS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D.C. DALLAS OMAHA SEATTLE 
KANSAS CITY SAINT LOUIS SAINT PAUL VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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Interviews 


with Royal Customers 


ENCIL in hand, we shall approach our 

printer friends in various parts of the 
United States, and ask them to let us put 
down in writing ser reasons for buying 
Royal Electrotypes. These reasons will ap- 
pear over each printer’s name. Each printer 
will be a recognized leader and specialist in 
his line of work. The completed series of ad- 
vertisements will be run during 192+ and 
will constitute, we believe, the most striking 
testimonial ever offered to an individual 
group of craftsmen in the Graphic Arts field. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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Forward-Looking Men 


TATISTICS have their value. They enable us 
to measure past achievement. Rightly inter- 
preted, they are a guide to future action. 
The past is always dead. Forward-looking men 
live in the future. It is they who prepare for to- 
morrow and many more to-morrows. 
The forward-looking printer will see that growth 
is the only condition which will satisfy his hon- 
orable ambition. 
He will see to it that his press equipment is ample 
to meet the requirements of his growing business. 


He will make sure that it is the most efficient, the most eco- 
nomical—the Miehle. 
That choice will be justified by all the statistical data at command. 
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MIEHLE PRINTIN ( PRESS & MFC. CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1015 Chestnut Street BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2640 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX... 611 Deere Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 693 Mission St. 
ATLANTA, GA.. Dodso rs Supply Co. DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto. Can. 
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Ky YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED | 
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HISTORY 
REPEATS ITSELF 


BOUT thirty-five years ago, the introduction of the Miehle 
Press worked a revolution in cylinder presswork. Every 
printer knows that the Miehle made halftone and color- 

process work practical on a large scale. 


And now, the Miehle Vertical is working a revolution in job 
presswork. 


It is a unique machine. It will do well and quickly what before 
has always been done slowly. It will do at lightning speed what 
before has been merely quick. 


Make-ready on the Vertical is reduced to an almost negligible 
minimum. 


Investigate! Don’t let your competitors have this edge on you. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG.CO. 


“Office, Fourteenth § Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 


CHICAGO, ILL. 1218 Monadnock Block BOSTON, MASS.. 176 Federal Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2640 Woolworth Bldg P DALLAS, TEX... 312 Central Bank Bldg 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. L015 Chestnut Street SAN FRANCISCO. CAL...093 Mission Street 
ATLANTA, GA.,, odson Printers Supply Company 
Distributers: for Canada; Toronto Type Foundry Co,. Ltd. Toronto, Canada 
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Extract From a Letter to 


THE CHARLES L. MOYER COMPANY 


2906 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
A Subsidiary of the Boston Wire Stitcher Co. 


From MR. MARSHALL HAYWOOD 
President of the Haywood Publishing Company, La Fayette, Indiana 


I bought the old Moyer machine myself about seven years ago. I can say to you without any 
question whatever that the Moyer machine has been the most valuable machine we have had in our 
plant when we take into consideration the price we paid for it. 

I wold not even want to make a guess as to the millions of magazines and pamphlets that this 
machine has turned out since we have had it. I know it would run into many, many millions. We ran 
the machine almost continually and at high speed. We did not even have time to keep it up in the 
right kind of mechanical order. The fact of the matter is, we wore the machine almost out. 

It is true that we have purchased another machine to replace it. We took the stitcher head off 
of the machine and they allowed us a small amount for it and broke it up and sold it for junk. I felt 
that the machine had served its day and was entitled to be put to rest. 

When we bought this machine we had just taken on a new magazine and it had several trick inserts 
in it and it was impossible for us to handle it on the old machine and we had to have immediate delivery. 

If you ever have any comebacks on the machine we had of yours from the trade, if you will refer 
them to us we will be only too glad to write them a letter and tell them the Moyer machine we had 
was satisfactory in every respect. Also, had you been in a position to have served at the time we were 
in the market for a new machine, we would have given your machine every consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Signed) MarsHaLt Haywoop, President 


















































“Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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Production Is What Counts 


HEN quality is not sacrificed for quantity. There is more and 

better work to be obtained per hour at a greater saving of 
time and overhead on our equipment, than on any other equipment 
in the market today. Not only have we standard equipment, 
but we will design and construct special machines for your wants 
without any expense to you until our equipment is running and 
doing the work called for in our contract. Q Will you not let us 
solve your machine problems? Any inquiries, no matter how 
great or small, will have from us the same consideration, and the 
benefit of our ability in design and construction. 


BREUVER-STONE, Inc. 


Watertown, Wisconsin 
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When You Think of Galleys 
Just say HAMILTON! 


(Pat. Nov. 28, 1922) 


The discriminating printer standardizes on the 
Hamilton Galley because it serves every purpose. 


Illustration shows full-size corner detail; note the double walls with rounded 
edges—features that insure unusual accuracy, strength, and rigidity. 


No expense has been spared to produce a galley commercially accurate and as 
nearly perfect as a discriminating trade requires. Made in one piece; electric 
welded corners; material specially prepared, perfectly smooth, of uniform quality 
and the best obtainable for the purpose. Elaborate dies in mammoth presses 
form the head and sides in double walls that provide practically double the 
strength of any other galley design, with top edges always round and smooth and 
galleys uniformly square, thereby insuring a finished product which may be used 
equally satisfactorily for storage or make-up—a real all-purpose Galley. 

Although the new Hamilton Galley is one of the most notable contributions to the printing 
industry in recent years, it costs no more than the ordinary storage galley. Specify Hamilton 
Galleys and refuse to be satisfied with any other. Your dealer will supply you. Small 


sample free on request. 
Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 





Hamilton Goods Are For Sale by all Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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An Achievement 
In Pony Cylinder Press Construction 


Bed 26x 38 Form 22x 35 
Sheet 24x 36 


The Lee Two-Revolution Press 


is a really simplified, easily handled, two-roller cylinder press that will 
economically turn out every kind of printing done in a modern plant, from 
a small circular or 10x 15 Gordon form up to a 24x 36 inch sheet in colors 
and which may call for the closest kind of register. 

The Lee Press is extremely economical in first cost, in operation and in 
upkeep, delivering a quality product of which you may feel proud, and 
above all, at the lowest possible cost. 


You can not afford to ignore these points of superiority in the Lee Press 
when buying a pony cylinder press for general all-around requirements : 


Moderate First Cost Conveniences for Operator 
Economical Upkeep Rigid Impression 

Low Cost of Operation Fine Distribution 

Ease of Handling Strength and Durability 
Perfection of Register Large Range of Work 
Simplification of Parts Superior Product 


Send Today for Price and Full Particulars 


The Challenge Machinery Co., Manufacturers 


CHICAGO, 124 S. Wells St. Grand Haven, Mich. NEW YORK, 220 W. 19th St. 


Canadian Representative: GRAPHIC ARTS MACHINERY LIMITED, Toronto 
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The Advertisers’ 
Electrotype Company, 
Chicago, Illinois— 
Users of 

HOYT Electrotype and 
Stereotype Metal. 





TYPE METAL 


IKE the other metals 
of the Line, HOYT 
Standard Electrotype 
Metal has been made in 
our own plant since 1874 
—the accumulated ex- 
perience of nearly a half- 
century is back of every 
pound. This metal has 
found favor in some of the 
country’s leading electro- 
type foundries. 





We also make 


HOYT Faultless Linotype 
Metal 


HOYT AX Monotype Metal 

HOYT N. P. Stereotype Metal 

HOYT Combination Linotype 
and Stereotype Metal 


Write us for quotations and 
about any type-metal problems 
in your own shop—no charge for 
this service. Address Dept. P. 


HOYT METAL COMPANY | 











ST.LOUIS ~ CHICAGO -DETROIT-NEW YORK. ) 








Our Hobby 


is to make the Best Padding Glue 
that can be made. 


We have been at it for over twenty- 
five years and the continually in- 
creasing sales of 


R.R.B. Padding Glue 


is proof of the good results ob- 
tained with it. 


Order a five pound can from the 
nearest dealer. If you are not con- 
vinced that it is the best padding 
glue you ever used, say so, and 
the entire purchase price will be 
returned to you. 


List of Dealers 


Baltimore, Md........ .........G. Hardy Armstrong 
Birmingham, Ala................City Paper Co. 
Birmingham, Ala................Graham Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass............. ... Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
Boston, Mass H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 
iS Pe Aa ee eee American Type Fdrs. Co. 
CR IE ik iin vc dvatewecsntvas Graham Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
RDRUMIE:  MIOIORR «5 sic’ a 5 c's a 4 iets wis ae Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
BDANAS ARAB ccsascasaescs ies Southwestern Paper Co. 
| eee Graham Paper Co. 
SS ee Gebhard Bros. 
ee Graham Paper Co. 
Hagerstown, Md Antietam Paper Co. 
ea. | rr Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Minneapolis, Minn.............. McClellan Paper Co. 
NaenVAIe, TOON... oi 5.5 senescence Graham Paper Co. 

New Greens; GA........55 66085004 Graham Paper Co. 
Ogden, Utah Scoville Paper Co. 

Salt Lake City, Utah Western Newspaper Union 
San Francisco, Cal Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
IE yd sdk Sasexceane Graham Paper Co. 
en American Paper Co. 
Se Le, See R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Toronto, Canada Wilson-Munroe Co. 


or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


15 Vandewater Street, New York 
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No Unproductive Hours! 


CHANDLER & PRICE CRAFTSMAN 
is never idle. It produces, equally well, 
the most exacting grades of color printing 


or the regular run of Gordon press work. 


No matter how difficult the work, use your 
CRAFTSMAN for anything which will lock 
into a 12 by 18 chase exceptional halftone 
work -color process reproductions requiring 


hair line register--opaque and transparent 


tints requiring heavy squeeze and smooth ink 


ablieatoleheleser 


6 Wola Or et-beleliauns ae asulecm Ore 


If you have some time “in between" these 
orders, keep your CRAFTSMAN busy on the 
profitable work which you ordinarily route to 
your Gordon presses letterheads, envelopes, 
cards, price tickets, forms, and imprinting 
work. 

| i coh column a ct-Ramm-ha-betob lobo ek aumreroy ool oy-Va mma eke 
CRAFTSMAN with any other press. Remem- 
ber, that ‘“‘profit’’ means the ‘‘greatest number 
of productive hours’’ and place your order 


today. 


Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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This insert printed completely on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN. The name ‘‘'CRAFTSMAN" is 


an exclusive trade mark of The Chandler & Price 


Company registered in the U.S. Patent Office 





Accurate Cutting Without Effort 


UTTING on a Chandler & Price Paper 
Cutter improves the appearance of the 
best printed sheet. Margins are cut evenly; 
edges are sharp and clean. It often appears 
that undue care and painstaking effort was 


Sy oles oh al oh an @ el<ie) ola a-leey an beme)ole-bbobbelsmjeiel ei aa see acp 


The facts are, that ‘‘undue care and pains- 
caking effort’? are built into the machine. 
6 Wotero) ol su-ee) me elaare tne ebbel ae) melee ebtel-ae> ces olan o)t-ler 
ing his stock and watching his measurements. 


The knife bar bearing surfaces and guides 
are hand scraped, the frame is rigid, the bed 
Tan @ ob Led: @r-¥ 910 Ut Z<1 bolo) ole MTom of- tam bet-Lecelbba-len ame) a 
cut due to vibration is impossible. 

A cutter should be selected with the same 
care as a press. The firm which builds a cutter 
should be considered as carefully as the firm 
which builds a press. Before you buy, look 
over a Chandler & Price Cutter at your 


jobber’s. 
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or example 


When Kimble motors run at 14 speed, the energy 
used is little more than 14 of that required at 
the maximum speed. Thus, while operating at 
the slow speed suited for certain printing jobs 
the control saves nearly 34 the power required 
by other motors, which do not save at reduced 
speeds, for the same job. A saving, as indi- 
cated by the accompanying chart, also occurs at 
other reduced speeds 
and, inasmuch as 
printing presses usu- 


ally operate at speeds 


lower than maxi- | POWER CONSUMED iia 
AT % SPEED BN 





POWER CONSUMED 
AT FULL SPEED 











mum, a saving which 
is practically contin- 


POWER 
; POWER 
CONSUMED 
uous results. This AT »/ SPEED SD 








saving in normal 
cases will pay for the [power POWER 


motor twice over in |q'ycprco Aa 


its lifetime. 

In addition to this great saving in power, 
Kimble motors give a wide range of operating 
speeds, with stepless control meeting perfectly 
the requirements of printing work. 





For sale by the American Type Founders Company, 
or Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, in leading 
cities throughout the United States. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 N. Western Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


For Folders 
and Cutters 


For Cylinders 
and Jobbers 




















Go to Goes for 


The Goes Steel-Engraved 
Certificate Blanks, Bordered Blanks 
and Bond Blanks 


An entirely new and original assortment of 


Steel-Engraved Blanks 


produced upon Crane’s Bond paper; so de- 
signed and arranged that they can easily be 
overprinted either from type or by the litho- 
graphic process, and thus present an unusu- 
ally high-grade, refined, handsome appearance. 


The Goes Steel-Engraved Blanks will be constantly car- 
ried in stock in quantities that will insure the usual Goes 
service for all your requirements. 


A written request for samples and further information 
will bring a prompt reply. 


Goes Lithographing (Company 


45 West 61st Street, Chicago 
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Control Your Paper 


You will probably agree that the most stubborn obstacle to the achievement 
of perfection in printing and lithographing is the behavior of paper. Your 
presses are built accurately and are reliable, but the behavior of paper is 
uncertain, capricious. The Stecher Curing Machine is the result of the 
persistent efforts of practical lithographers who recognized the importance 
of this problem and concentrated their efforts toward its solution. 








The Stecher Curing Machine is a patented equipment which scientifi- 
cally conditions stock— damp, green, or otherwise—to the actua/ temperature 
and humidity of the pressroom atmosphere in about two hours, and accord- 
ingly delivers the paper to the presses, thoroughly seasoned, before any 
noticeable change in that atmosphere can take place. The quantity handled 
depends entirely upon your requirements and the corresponding size and 
number of machine sections. The machine performs an additional, and 
likewise important, service in rapidly drying and setting inks between colors, 
before bronzing, before cutting, etc. 





It saves, not only time, but a large amount of space in the usually over- 
crowded pressroom. It eliminates buckling and curling; makes perfect 
register possible; accelerates production. In other words, by overcoming 
that greatest obstacle—uncertainty—and by thus making possible a dis- 
tinctly finer quality of work, the Stecher Curing Machine marks an 
important and necessary step toward the coveted goal of perfection. 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers : Founders : Machinists 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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This “Laureate” Half-Super-Royal Platen 
Printing Press 


Is presented for your consideration upon the representation that the 
results derivable therefrom, as to Quality and Cost of product, cannot be 
equaled upon any other like size of press, platen or cylinder, bar none. 


Be it tint-block, halftone, multiple-color, types, borders, or a combination thereof, the form is yet to be 
composed that cannot be faultlessly inked thereon at a single rolling and with a brilliant impression. 

Moreover, if the form-face closely approximates a true plane-surface and is “‘type-high,” the time 
required to make ready is usually merely nominal, even when, as Master Printers well prefer, a thin, 
hard tympan is used. In these circumstances, a fine-lined halftone, or a reproduction from an etching, 
will remain sharp interminably. 

With respect to the quality of ink distribution and perfection of platen impact, the following “acid 
test” has been made: A halftone, of finest screen, was taken from a very sharp wax-line engraving. 
That the imprint was a halftone in fact could only be verified by the use of a magnifying glass. 


There are many rather interesting reasons for all this. If such is cared for, 
briefed or complete, we would regard it a privilege to hear from you accordingly. 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS COMPANY, Incorporated 
Nott and East Avenues, Long Island City, N.Y. 


Enquiries may be addressed to our Chicago Office, 604 Fisher Building; also to Branch Houses of 
American Type Founders Company and Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
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_ Why not write, or = With a machine that will strip side-stitched school books, end 
an a a sheets, library and tight joint end sheets with the cloth joint vis- 
show you how to make a ible; half bound and full-bound end sheets; reinforces side stitched 
tremendous saving. or sewed paper-covered catalogs between cover and outer sections; 
reinforces in the center of sections; strips tailor sample books; will 

hinge or guard folded maps or double page adver- 

tising matter; will apply a strip of paper or cloth 

to the backs of tablets, quarter-bound check 

books, pocket checks, composition books, drafts, 

tariffs; in fact, it will strip any style of side-stitched books 

which have flat backs, or any style of saddle-stitched 

books which have sharp or convexed backs. This ma- 

chine will put a strip from 14 inch to 3 inches wide in the 

center of any size sheet up to 28 inches, or it will take card- 

board and tip a strip of cloth or paper on the end. It will 

reinforce loose leaf index sheets. The machine will strip 

both the end sheets and outer sections of blank books after they are sewed; it will accommodate a book 114 


inches thick. The maximum thickness for back stripping is 1 inch. 


As a money maker the machine can not be excelled 


The Brackett Stripping Machine Co. Topeka, Kansas 























Chandler & Price [eis Chanaler & Price 


New Craftsman 


New Series Presses i Pes 
f ‘ — 12x18 inches 
inside chase 


Mabe IN Four Sizes: 
8x12 inches, 10x15 inches, 12x18 inches, 1414x22 inches 


(inside chase measurement) 


HE printer himself by the purchase of over 
[76,000 presses from this factory has pro- 
claimed the Chandler & Price the standard 
platen printing press. Ninety per cent of the 
printing shops in this country have Chandler 
& Price Presses as their standard equipment. 


+ -" 
iti “ 


Chandler & Price New Craftsman Press 


COMPLETE printing unit with Vibrating Brayer Foun- 

A tain, and four form rollers with double vibrating 

steel rollers, giving a distribution for the heaviest solid 

tint or halftone. The strength of the oversize arms, 

shafts, brackets and gears will handle any stock, no 
matter how great the squeeze required. 








C. & P. Presses in stock at all Selling Houses 


American Type Founders 
Company 
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All These Specialties Have Been Used for Years in 
the Leading Pressrooms 


Reducol: Best for getting rid of excessive 
tack in printing ink, and for stopping picking, 
because it works simply and quickly without 
any harmful results. Does not affect body or 
color. Reducol is an ink softener, a safe dryer, 
and never causes mottling. Greatly improves 
distribution, and leaves each impression of 
process work with an ideal surface for perfect 
register and overlapping. Reducol helps to cut 
down offset, prevents sheets sticking, and acts 
as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol: For use with blue or 
black inks when a toner is desired. In other 
qualities identical with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash: Best for 
removing dried ink, because it cleans up even the 
hardest caked deposits with amazing ease, and 
has just the right drying speed. No time wasted 


either by making several applications or by wait- 
ing for drying. Will not stick type together. 
Livens up rollers. 


Paste Dryer: Best for color work, because it 
dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a 
perfect surface for following impressions. Pos- 
itively will not crystallize the ink, or chalk on 
coated paper. 


Liquid Air Dryer: Best because it is trans- 
parent and does not affect color. For one-color 
work and last impressions. Works very quickly. 


Gloss Paste: Best because, when used as an 
after-impression, it not only produces an ex- 
tremely glossy finish on any kind of stock, but 
also makes paper moisture and dust proof —a 
strong selling point on label and wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 
23-25 East 26th St., New York City INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles : 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 

















FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS ON THE MARKET— 7,500 Impressions per Hour 
Once through the press completes the job 


The New Era is a roll feed, flat bed and 
platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
Pu as desired to print one or more colors on 
ee, INERT : one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
WRF a ic ft dt is hid cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, 
67 fC. ' / \ (. } number, cut and score, re-inforce and eye- 
VJ KL x let tags, and a number of other special 
operations, all in one passage through 
= a the press. 
Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets 
or rewound, counted and separated into 
batches as desired. 
Most economical machine for specialty 
work requiring good color distribution 
and accurate registry. 


| 
= 


aw 


This illustrates press assembled to print three colors on the face and one on the back of the 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


The New Era Manufacturing Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, N. J. 
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il 
The Shell 


“The shell ts the printing surface of an electro- 
type. It is made by depositing copper or nicke! 
on a wax or lead mould, in an electrolytic bath.’’ 





























A good shell is the foundation of a good print- 
ing plate. It cannot be hurried by human 
hands. The less time it is given, the thinner 
the shell and the less it will stand up under 
actual printing conditions. 


We eliminate chance by setting a standard, that 
all shells must be better than the most unusual 
requirement might demand. 








“Plate Makers to the Graphic Arts 


LEAD MOULD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY, INC. 
216-222 West 18th Street New York, N. Y. 
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GOLDING APPLIANCES 


Handy Articles for Every Print Shop, Factory and Office 





THE OFFICIAL CUTTER Official Card Cutter THE BOSTON CUTTER 
Made in sizes of 12 and 16 
inches. Ruled table. Iron 
frame. Spring-back handle. 
Oak table. Graduated size 
gage. Low priced. 


Boston Card Cutter 
Made in sizes of 12, 16, 24 and 
36 inches. Front, side and 
back gages of steel. Iron 
frame. Mahogany table. 
TABLET PRESS Graduated rule. 
LITTLE 


Tablet Press GIANT 
Two sizes. Hold up to 5,000 Pesdand Rule 
sheets of stock of size up to Bee 
814x16 inches: Iron frame. 
Steel rods. Screw clamp: Oak 
trough. 
Little Giant 
Lead and Rule Cutter 
Twostyles. Four sizes. Gages 
from 80 picas back to 120 
picas back and 84 picas front. 
Balanced handle. Large bear- 
ings. Wearing parts all steel. 
Powerful znd ‘easily operated. 


The Pearl Press 


Makes the Small Jobs 
Pay Big Profits 


Has a maximum speed of 3,600 impressions per 
hour. It is easily fed on an average of 3,000 impres- 
sions per hour. The boys and girls enjoy feeding it. 








The makeready is handy and convenient. The 
distribution is automatically controlled by a full 
length fountain, three form rollers and a revolv- 
ing disc. Rigid impression. Quality of produc- 
tion excellent. 

The Pearl is the smallest and lowest priced hand 
feed power platen press made. It is very dur- 
ably constructed. The cost of maintenance is 
practically nothing. 

The illustration shows the Pearl Press of size 7x11 
inches complete with full length fountain, counter, 
safety feed guard, individual electric motor. 


A job print shop is not complete without the Pearl. 





All Golding Products for Sale by Type Founders and Dealers. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 
Chicago Office: 469 Transportation Building Telephone Harrison 5936 








We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobber, Golding Jobber, Official Hand Press, Golding Hand Clamp Power and Hand Lever Paper Cutters. 
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®@ HOLDFAST 
HANGERS 


An Indispensable Adjunct 
to the Offset Press 


This device is especially designed for 
Seasoning of Paper Stock and insures 
Perfect Color Register. It has practically 
replaced the old-fashioned ‘“ Wooden 
This equipment is constantly increasing in use by Rack Method.” It ismade of indestruct- 
both large and small Lithographers and Printers ible material and will not rust or stain. 
with installations running from two 

to two hundred strips each. 


Typical installation in operation 


Catalogue and Complete Information on request. 


Southworth Machine 
Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. Construction—Showing a portion of one Standard 9g foot Strip 























There’s Quality in the 


Anderson Folding Machine 


Easy to Set —Folds Accurately at 
high speed. 





The quickest 
possible way to 
lock a small job 
form--no spring. 


seale | 
are sit 
throug 
are fa 
The 
portin 
on wo 
when 


E here showa small job form locked y P — 
according to the M. & W. Lock-up 
System. Note the time and material- 
saving Safety Job Locks, the few pieces 
used and the regular and enlarged iron 


furniture. No wood or quoins, and no It perforates, automatically counts and delivers the folded sheets into 
: D =e li : packing boxes. Changes are quickly made to any of the various fold- 
spring. oesnt it l0OK sO id, sensible ing combinations by improved simple adjustments (that stay s¢t). 
and workmanlike? The unusually good construction of Anderson High Speed Folding 
Machines gives more years of reliable folding service with the lowest 


Send for Catalogue Seventh Edition if you of upkeep cost. 
have not received copy. Let us give you the economic details of this machine and the names 
of firms who have put it to the test for many years. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Middletown, New York 
Builders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
3225-31 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Proposition of THE ROTATOR— 
The Gathering Machine—As a Profitable 
Investment—If Added to Your Equipment 


HE ROTATOR is a Gathering Machine, used as a utility table 

when not being operated. It is built rigidly of steel construction 

with standard gear, standard ball-bearing and standard motor 

equipment, and revolves on a supporting base on an eight point 
pall-bearing roller support ; in other words, the top table rotates on eight 
ball-bearing rollers which are securely mounted on the upper base plate, 
thus giving an even traveling surface avoiding tipping, strain or sagging 
by uveven load. All gear shafts are ball-bearing and being gear driven 
there is no slipping, jerking action, and if loaded all on one side it travels 
just 1s smoothly. The machine runs noiselessly ; is equipped with ball- 
bearing swivel casters and can be 
rolled from one place to another 
at will. 

The revolving top is perforated in 
a circle ten inches in from the out- 
side edge with holes one inch apart, 
enabling upright posts or pile sep- 
arato”s to be adjusted on the one inch 


TRADE NAME REGISTERED 
Patents PENDING 





rience has taught us that it is useless in the job office. The auxiliary top 
or double deck is only recommended as part equipment for machines for 
paper mills, ete., where the machines desired exceed twelve feet in diam- 
eter. Large or special machines for special character of work should be 
taken up with the Rotating Machines Engineering Department and in- 
quiry is invited. 

THE SEVENTY-TWO INCH MODEL (6x6) FOR BINDERY AND 
PRINTING OFFICE (the base is 45 by 45 inches). There is but this one 
model stocked for the Printing and Allied Trades, this model being the 
popular size and meeting all requirements, although a seven foot top on 

the 45 inch square base and an eight 
foot top on a 5 foot base are quickly 
built with few changes from stock 
machines. This 6x6 machine has 
a loading capacity of twenty-eight 
6x9 piles or seven sets of four piles 
each of 32 page signatures, this being 
a pamphlet of 128 pages; or if a 
volume, 28 piles of 32’s or 
a volume of 886 pages. 
Where occasionally the 
number of signatures or 
piles of a larger volume 
exceeds the piling capacity 
of the machine, first one 
half of volume is loaded 
on and gathered and then 
the second half loaded on 


i —s i and gathered. 


scale for large or small work. The upright posts or section separators 
are sixteen inches high, dull nickeled and with threaded ends which pass 
through the holes in the traveling top when inserted in position; posts 
are fastened securely beneath with thumb nuts and are easily accessible. 

The upper table traveling smoothly without jerk or vibration on its sup- 
porting ball-bearing rollers makes it unnecessary to use section separators 
on work which has been bundled and section separators are only necessary 
when signatures are springy or don’t pile evenly or when table is loaded 
directly from folder, this springy condition is naturally overcome by 
smashing or bundling. 

LOADING. The average loading time is fifteen minutes if stopped to 
load, otherwise on rush work it is loaded while running. The production 
is so great that stopping to load is recommended as its gives the operators 
a rest, the operators doing the loading. 

CARRYING CAPACITY. A single pile of 6x¢ signatures weighs 
approximately forty pounds; twenty-eight piles 6x9, the capacity of the 
table, makes the normal carrying load 1200 pounds when fully loaded ; 
the maximum carrying capacity is three times this normal load or 3600 
pounds, so the ROTATOR has a safe overload capacity. This is the rea- 
son for the sturdy, wide base, roller tracked, ball-bearing in every friction 
part feature, steel construction of the ROTATOR; the value is in the 
machine, and the great production of the machine pays for the original 
cost outlay in a very short time. 

The ROTATOR has the distinction of being the FIRST GATHERING 
MACHINE OF THIS CHARACTER CREATED and put on the market 
and its adoption by the trade is proof of its usefulness. It is mechan- 
ically perfect—it has no detracting features. IT IS ALWAYS DE- 
PENDABLE. 

The eight point suspension traveling feature, which is a Protected 
ROTATOR feature, mounted on its wide supporting base, prevents the 
machine tumbling over and dumping its load, should the table be loaded 
on one side only. 

ROTATORS were originally made of laminated wood with an auxiliary 
top or double deck, otherwise of the same general construction as now 
produced, but continual usage when so lightly constructed proved they 
would not stand up under the load required at times, hence the better 
machine completely in steel. The auxiliary top is an old ROTATOR style 
and can be supplied if insisted upon, it is an added expense and expe- 
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a The ROTATOR is in- 
tended for general assem- 
bling work, edition, pub- 
lication, catalog, loose- 
leaf, manifold, calendar, 
or card index. Motor and 
mechanism is enclosed in 
a removable ventilated 
cabinet resting on lower 
base. Reducing gears and 
motor and traveling bear- 
ings though concealed in 
the cabinet and between 
the two upper planes are 
easily accessible for oil- 
ing. Finish is hard, 
smooth finish, steel cabi- 
net olive green. 

The ROTATOR is a 

“machine” creation and 

is designed and built with 

the intention of standing 

up; adding to the factory 

equipment as a high-class 

efficiency product for 

quick and accurate pro- 

duction, 

also it is 

ap pealing 

in design, 

especially 

to the man 

who is 

proud of his equip- 

ment. It’s a life- 

long machine, a 

money maker and 

constructed to last. 

Consider this 

carefully. The 

ROTATOR  occu- 

pies floor space of 

only 6x6 square 

feet and can be 

rolled out of the 

way if not in use 

continually, or 

moved to any part of your plant; bindery, 

. mailing room or pressroom if desired, for 

taking out slip-sheets. When running it stands steady and don’t jump 

around making possible the swivel casters, and also eliminating the 
necessity of fastening to the floor. 

MOTOR EQUIPMENT is one and a half h.p. Westinghouse or any 
other standard motor as desired, constant speed at two revolutions per 
minute. Constant speed is increased above two revolutions per minute if 
desired by changing the gear ratio. Machine is delivered fully equipped 
with motor, ready for connecting to power. 

Shipping Weight is about 1500 pounds. 

Production example is this——At two revolutions per minute, table 
loaded with 28 piles, seven sets of four piles each of 32 page signatures, 
one girl gathers seven 128 page pamphlets each half minute, or four- 
teen pamphlets per minute; multiply 28 piles twice around a minute, 
or 56 a minute, or 3360 separate pieces per hour. The eight hour pro- 
duction should speed be kept up is 26880 separate pieces per operator, con- 
siderably more than is generally expected. With this 26,880 at two 
revolutions per minute (the comfortable, normal speed, no rush) as a 
basis, figure the average production you need and increase the number of 
operators gathering to get it. One to four girls operate normally or up 
to ten girls on “hurry-up” work, leaving one space reserved on table 
for laying down gathered signatures. 


E. P. LAWSON COMPANY, Sole Eastern Agts., 424 W. 33d St., New York, N. Y. 
J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Southern Agents, 133-137 Central Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., Western Agts., 51 ClementinaSt., SanFrancisco,Cal. 


Built by the ROTATING MACHINES CO., 1205 Hamilton Blvd., Hagerstown, Md. 
577 








More than 7000 Presses 


ARE NOW EQUIPPED WITH THE 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


414 


Alco Gravure Corp., Branches................. 15 
Alpine Press, Boston, Mass................... 5 
American Art Works, Coshocton, Ohio......... 8 
American Book Co., Branches................. 56 
American Colortype Co., Branches............. 57 
Anderson, Alexander, Toronto, Ont., Can....... 5 
Art Gravure Corp., Branches.................. 6 
Atlantic Printing Co., Boston, Mass............ 7 
Barta Press, Cambridge, Mass................ 12 
Berkley Press, New York City................. 12 
Berwick & Smith Co., Norwood, Mass......... 48 
Best, W. S., Printing Co., Boston, SD is as was 5 
Blade Printing Co., Tol edo, a as 6 
Blakely Printing Co., CSS eee 10 
Blanchard Press, New Sd rrr ree 26 
Alfred Bleyer & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y........... 6 
Bradstreet Co., New York City................ 12 
Braunworth & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y............. 15 


Brethren Publishing Co., Elgin, Il............. 8 
Brockway-Fitzhugh-Stewart, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 15 
Brooklyn Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y 14 
Brown & aa St. Paul, Minn... 9 
Brown, M. B., Ptg. & Bdg. Co., New York City.. 45 

me 5 


Brush, O. B., Corp. .» Brooklyn, N IEE 

Bryant Press, Doreen, KONT. GOOR...........0056 6 
Butterick Publishing Co., New York City. 51 
Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 20 
Capper Publications, Topeka, Kan............. 9 
Carey Printing Co., Bethlehem, Pa...... ...... 53 


Carey Show Print, New York City....... ...... 9 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hartford, Conn. 11 
Chapple Publishing Co., Dorchester, Mass...... 8 
Clement, J. W., Co., Buffalo, N 19 
Collier, P. F., & Son., New York City........... 10 
Columbian Colortype Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 8 
Commercial Printing Co., Akron, Ohio.......... 5 
Commonwealth Press, Worcester, Mass........ 11 
Conde Nast Press, Inc., Greenwich, Conn....... 12 
Cootey Co., Minneapolis, Minn.......... Ss 
9 

5 

7 

25 

28 

17 





Corday & Gross Co., Cleveland, Ohio.......... 
Cornelius Printing Co., Indianapolis, Ind........ 
Corson Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y 
Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio....... 
Cuneo-Henneberry Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Curran, Con P., Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa......... 163 


Dancey-Davis Press, New York City 7 
De La Mare, A. T., Ptg. & Pub. Co., New York City es 
De Vinne Press, New York ig ek Cocatowsd 
Diamond Press, Ro dt es 7 
Donnelley, R. R., & Sons Co.} Chicago, IIl...... 57 
Donohue, M. A., & Co., Chicago, Ill 24 
Doty Pub. Co., Des Moines, Iowa.............. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Long Island, N. Y. E 
DuBois ww Co ment N.Y 





Educational Publishing Co., aieaes, Mass... 5 
Edwards & Broughton Co., Raleigh, ENS iso 6:50 5 
Edwards & Franklin Co., Cleveland, Ohio....... 6 


Eilert Printing Co., New York City............. 13 
Ellis, Geo. H., Co, (Inc.), Boston, Mass........ 10 
Eschenbach Printing Co., Easton, Pa........... 9 
power Prens, Mower, Bi. J... .....ccccccccccs 18 
Excelsior Printing Co., Chicago, Ill............. 22 
oe S| 5 


Farmers’ Advocate, Winnipeg, Man.,Can....... 7 
Farnham Ptg. & Staty. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.. 6 
Federal Printing Co., New York City........... 47 
Fell, Wm. F., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.......... 14 
Ferguson, Geo. L., Co., New York City......... 10 
Ferris Printing Co., New York City............ ll 
Fleet McGinley Co., Baltimore, Md............ 9 
Flint Printing Co., Flint, Eee 7 
Foley & Co., Chicago, __ Beare 7 
Forbes Litho. Mfg. Co., Chelsea, eee 46 
Forman-Bassett-Hatch Co., Cleveland, Ohio.... 5 
Ft. Wayne Printing Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind........ 7 
Chas. Francis Press, New fd. Se 40 
Franklin Press, Detroit, Mich.....::.......... 7 
Franklin Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa Ake be me 36 
Gair, Robert, Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.............. 42 


Gaw-O” Hara Envelope Co., Chicago. 6 
Gazette Printing Co., Ltd., * Montreal, , Te Can. 14 
Genesee Valley Litho Co., Rochester, a. ica na 5 
Giles Printing Co., New York AS ee 5 
Gilson, F. H., Co., Boston, Mass....... i 6 


ARE INCLUDED IN THIS PARTIAL 
LIST OF USERS ON 5 OR MORE PRESSES 


Ginn & Co., Cambridge, Mass................ 51 
Globe Ticket Co., Philadelphia, Pa............. 5 
Goes Litho Co., Chicago, Til.............200085 8 
Goldman, Isaac, Co., New York City........... 20 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. .108 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Jersey City,N.J. 6 
Green, William, New York City................ 29 
Griffith-Stillings Press, Boston, Mass.......... Ss 
Grolier Crafts Press, New York City........... 5 


Haber, P. B., Printing Co., Fond du Lac, Wis... 5 
Haddon Press, Inc., Camden, N. J 


Hall, W. F., Printing Go., Chicago, Ml............ 60 
Hamilton Printing Co., E. Greenbush, N. Y..... 5 
Haywood Publishing Co., Lafayette, Ind LO ee 7 


Heer, F. J., Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio.... 7 
Henneberry Co., Chicago, Ill.................. 12 
Hewitt, Wm. G., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y........... 8 
Hillison & Etten Co., Chicago, IIl 


Hoard, W. D., & Sons Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis.. 9 
Homestead Co., Des Moines, Iowa............ 13 
Homewood Press, Chicago, Ill................. 11 
Housekeeper Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn... 6 
Howard, A. T., Co., Boston, Mass............. 13 
Howell, F. M., Co., Elmira, N. Y.............. 8 
Hunter Rose Co., Toronto, Ont., Can........... 5 
International Magazine Co., New York City. .... 10 
International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa....... 12 
Interstate Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 6 
Jensen Printing Co., Minneapolis, Minn........ 9 
Jersey City Printing Co., Jersey City, N.J...... 12 
Johnson & Jolinson, New Brunswick, N.J...... 9 
Joyce, Kane & Albrecht, Chicago, Ill........... 5 
Judd & Detweiler, Inc., Washington, _ US, ar 14 
Kable Bros. Co., Mt. Morris, Ill............... 9 
Kansas State Printer, eee 5 
Karle Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y.............. 7 
Kehlmann, L., Co., New York City............. 10 
Kehm, Fietsch & Miller Co., Chicago, Ill........ 15 
Keith, Geo. E., Shoe Co., Brockton, Baess........ 6 
Kellogg, Andrew H., Co., ” New York City....... 5 
Kenfield, Leach Co. Chicago, re ee a 20 
Ketterlinus Litho. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.... 9 
Kimball, Storer Co., Minneapolis, Minn........ 8 


Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn.............. 
Klebold Press, New York City................. 
Knox Printing Co., New York City............. 


8 
3 
11 
Langer, Ed., Prtg. Co., Jamaica, N. Y.......... 15 
Lapidus Printing Co., N OW WOM CA... . 240050 5 
Lau, Max, Colortype Co., oS | 8 
Lipshitz Press, New York (Rr rcer 10 
Little, J. J., & Ives Co., New York City......... 39 
Livermore & Knight Co., Providence, R.I...... 7 
London Prtg. & Litho. Co., London, Ont., Can... 7 
Loring Axtell Co., Springfield, Mass............ 5 


Pe OR SN Sh 5 
Mack, Joseph, Prtg. Co., Detroit, Mich......... 6 
Maclean Publishing Co., ” Toronto, Ont., Can. 11 
Madison Square Press, New York City. isi pees 10 


Magill-Weinsheimer Co., Chicago, Ill........... s 
Mail & Express Job Print, New York City...... 10 





Manz Engraving Co., Chicago, Ill.............. 25 
Maqua Co., Schenectady, N. Y................ 16 
McCall Publishing Co., New York City......... 30 
McCaskey Register Co., Alliance, Ohio......... 12 
McGraw-Hill Co., New York City.............. 24 
McGrath-Sherrill Press, Boston, Mass......... P 


Methodist Book Concern, New York City....... 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 20 
Metropolitan Syndicate Press, Chicago, Ill...... 13 





Meyer-Rotier Co., Milwaukee, Wis............ 1 

Middleditch, L., Co., ew COT HG... ncceccas 13 
Morrill Press, Pultom, N.Y... ........ccccecees 5 
Multi-Colortype Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 10 
Munsey, F. A., Co., New York City............ 20 
Murphy, Thomas D., Co., Red Oak, Iowa....... 9 
National Capital Press, Washington, D.C....... 11 
National Ptg. & Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill. . . 8 
Neo Gravure Corp., New York City...... a: ae 
Neumann Bros., New York City............... 5 


Nevins Church Press, Bloomfield, N.J......... 6 





New York Times, New York City.............. 8 
New York World, New York City.............. 17 
O’Brien, C. J., Co... New York City............. 16 
Ockford Printing Co., Detroit, Mich............ 6 
Owen, F. A., Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y......... 8 
Periodical Press, New York City............... 14 
Phelps Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass....... 10 
Pictorial Review Co., New York City........... 64 
Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass........ te 
Pinkham Press, Boston, Mass................. 6 
Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass............... 25 
oe Le Ee SS | er re 17 
Procter & Collier Co., Cincinnati, Ohio......... 5 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, Newark, N. J... 27 
Public Press, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., Can....... 11 
Publishers Printing Co., New York City........ 42 
Pugh, A. H., Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio..... 11 
Quadri Color Co., New York City.............. 17 
Rand, McNally & Co., Branches............... 62 
Rankin, J. C., Co., New York City............. 12 
Rawleigh Co., W. T., Freeport, Ill.............. 9 
Read Printing Co., New York City............. 10 
Rees Printing Co., Omaha, Neb............... 5 


Regan Printing House, Chicago, Ill. ere, 
Regensteiner Colortype Co., Chicago, Nilsen: 36 
Remington Printing Co., Providence, | me 5 
Review & Herald Pub. Assn., Washington, D. ic. 8 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, "Mass. . eee | 
Rockwell & Churchill Press, Boston, Mass. Sp adam 7 
Rogers @ Co., Chicago, TU... 6c esos esees 8 
Rotary Gravure Press, San Francisco, Cal...... 6 
Rotoprint Gravure Corp., New York City........ 7 
Roycrofters, The, East Aurora, N. Y........... 5 
Rumford Press, Concord, N. H................ 25 
Savage, J. B., Co., Cleveland, Ohio............ 5 
Schilling Press, New York City................ 1} 
Schleuter Prtg. Co., New York City............ 5 
Schweinler, Chas., Press, New York City....... 45 
Scribner Press, New York City................ 24 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Il............. 28 
Seaver-Howland Press, Boston, Mass......... 5 
Shelby Salesbook Co., Shelby, Ohio............ 14 
Simonds, C. H., & Co., Boston, Mass.......... 25 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md......... 2 
Smith, John P., Ptg. Co., Rochester, N. Y...... 12 
Southam Press, Ltd., Canada—Branches....... 25 
Southern Publishing Assn., Nashville, Tenn..... 5 
Southgate Press, Boston, Mass................ 25 


Springfield Ptg. & Bdg. Co., Springfield, Mass... 
Starkey, L. H. Co., New York City............. 
Stationery Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill............... 
Stearns Bros. Co., Chicago, Ill................. 
Steiner, Wm., Sons & Co., New York City...... 
Stern, Edw., Co., Philadelphia, Pa............. 
Stetson Press, Boston, Mass.................. 
Stirling Press, New York City............. 
Stone Ptg. & Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Va. . 
Stovel Co., Winnipeg, Man., Can.............. 
Stratford Press, New York City................ 
Strobridge Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio......... 
Stromberg-Allen & Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Studley, R. P., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Successful Farming Pub. Co., Des Moines, Towa.. 
Summers Printing Co., Baltimore, _ | ae ee 
Swift & Co., Chicago, il rer 


Technical Press, New York City............... 
Thomsen-Ellis Co., Baltimore, Md............. 
Thomson & Co., New York City............... 
Tolman Print, Inc., Brockton, Mass............ 
Transo Envelope Co., Chicago, Ill. . 

Trautman, Bailey & Blampley New York City... 5 
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U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Branches......... “112 
University Press, Cambridge, IN cng asia Wie w wece 22 
Usher, Samuel, Boston, Mass................. 9 
Vail-Ballou Co., Binghamton, N. Y............. 8 
Vickery-Hill Pub. Co., Augusta, Me... os 
Vreeland Press, New York City................ 7 
Wallace Press, Chicago, Ill.................... 9 
Walton & Spencer, Chicago, Ill................ 11 
Washington Press, Boston, Mass.............. 5 
Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn.......... 18 
Weidner, F., Ptg. & Pub. Co., Brooklyn, N.Y... 5 
Ch Le ae SS | a ene 16 
West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn........... 34 


Western Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, O. 22 
Western Newspaper Union, Branches.......... 31 
Western States Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 5 
Whitney, George C., Co., Worcester, Mass..... 7 
Williams Printing Co., New York City.......... 46 
Wolf Envelope Co., Cleveland, Ohio............ 7 
Woodward & Tiernan Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo... 33 


Wright & Potter Ptg. Co.,. Boston, Mass........ 16 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Co., New York.. 22 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass............. 11 
Zeese-Wilkinson Co., New York City........... 32 
Zion Institutions & Industries, Zion, Ill......... 6 


United Printing Machinery Co. 


83 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK CITY 


604 FISHER BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Berry Round Hole Cutter 


WITH FOUR EXTRA HEADS 


manufacture of blank books, loose leaf 

devices, catalogues, directories, index 
cards, calendar pads, or anything requiring 
round holes. 


/ ‘HIS machine is indispensable in the 


This is absolutely the only machine on the 
market that will drill five or six holes through 
paper or pasteboard stock at one operation. 


Ours is also the only machine that will drill 
holes as far from the back edge of the mate- 
rial as is necessary. 


Of course these heads are adjustable and may 
be easily removed or shifted. Any number 
from one to six may be used at once. 


We strongly recommend individual motor 
drive for this machine. It requires a 2 H. P. 
motor. However, it can be operated satis- 
factorily from a shaft; and we can equip this 
machine with tight and loose pulley if desired. 
Built in four models. Write for literature. 

















ITH this machine, signa- 

tures, catalogs, books and 

so on are quickly and uni- 
formly compressed into easily han- 
dled bundles. This press is fitted 
with a 10-inch cylinder that gives 
a 14-inch stroke. Blocks are 10%x 
10% inches. Extensions may be 
added to the blocks, if necessary, in 
order to accommodate sheets a few 
inches larger than this. We also 
build this machine in upright model. 


BERRY MACHINE Co. 


309 North Third Street ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
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The Most Versatile Machine 
—— for the Printer ———— 


With Micrometer Point Measure Gauge it will 
Saw, Trim, Mitre, Drill, Mortise, Route, 
Bevel, Jigsaw, Plane Type High, Grind, 
Undercuts, Countersink, Notches, 

Broaches, Etc. 
It will do everything a printer’s should do and many 
things other saws won’t do. 


Trimosaw Outlasts Any Other Saw-Trimmer 


FIVE DIFFERENT MODELS— One just suited for your shop 


irnL-C 


e 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 188/ 


Representatives 
CHICAGO STORE CLEVELAND STORE 
641 South Dearborn St., Chicago 1409 E. 12th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina 
F. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd., Sydney, Australia 






























































Eliminates The CRAIG Electro- 
Static Magnetic Gas Device 


Electricity copes successfully with static electricity that 


periodically harrasses the pressman during 
the cold season. In addition to this, the 
Craig Device prevents offset and all other 
troubles resulting from it. It does away 
with slip-sheeting, sheet straightening; re- 
duces spaces of stock in pressroom. 


Write for booklet ‘Speeding Up the Presses.” It will tell you 
what many of the largest printing houses think of the Craig device. 
Why not try the device on approval as most of the satisfied users 
have done. If it does not accomplish all we say it will, its return 
will be accepted without question and the charge cancelled. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Series R—R 1060 
What this press ROTARY PRESS 


will do 


Takes paper from the 
roll. Prints in one 
color, numbers in one 
color. Slits the web, 
cuts off the paper in- 
to sheets. Accumulates 
the sheets five at a 
time, jogs into a pile. 
Used for bills of lad- 
ing, or other products 
requiring pad forms. 











Turns Out Big Jobs and Long Runs at Smaller Cost 


MEISEL Automatic Printing Machinery solves the problem of how to produce big jobs at lower costs than the 
ordinary way of handling similar work. A large number of Meisel Presses are making substantial profits for their 
owners by producing labels, tickets, sales books, manifold work of all kinds, coupons, wrappers and other specialties 
in large quantities and at a lower cost than is possible otherwise. Less floor space, less heating are items that should 
not be overlooked at this season of the year. 


Our service department is always ready to give you any assistance in solving produc- 
tion problems. Send in samples of work you would like to turn out at a lower cost 
than your present equipment permits and we will show you how it can be done. 
No charge is made for this service and your inquiry will not obligate you in any way. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO., 944-948 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Our 
Composing Room 
Equipment 


is continually gaining fa- 
vor because economy 
and strength are combin- 
ed in practical designs. 


Made of Oak — the 


wood eternal No. 14020 Imposing Table 


Price $145.00, F. O. B. Factory 
(Not including coffin, surface or galleys) 


THE CARROM COMPANY 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
Established 1889 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Highest Grade Composing Room Equipment 


FOR SALE BY ALL INDEPENDENT DEALERS 
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CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF 
ie BLANKETS 


ante, Georgia 
(Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 
Platen Presses 
Rotary Presses 


ious e » however, to war: Py 
Rone oan or any other presses carrying hard 
, packing can be made ready in less 
sini aati time, and a decided decrease in wear 
Retat 1 tanfland, on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 


Wing 0. ese nkets on the 8 has 
smashing of many a plate which would have °. 
the original hard oacking had been in use. 





Write for booklet and price list. 


seciemes sanees saamens Cuucregrms coos snensmnes £7 
708 4 StasORAGLE Tine, FOR THE SOREEOUERT USE HAE OF THE CUETO 
ae ae ete 








hb © meee artes pevusey USE, AOE SAPEL) STORED IwOELED. an0 insuELO FoR 
‘etine Ar a. trees ove peostery sucm eatemais ant wer #teor: 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Ta AA he, 
Crock © 
AN 
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WOOD AND STEEL FURNITURE 
FOR PRINTERS - INCLUDING CUT-COST 
EQUIPMENTS : MADE BY 
THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
DG 


CARRIED IN STOCK FOR PROMPT SERVICE AT ALL OUR SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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The Kelly Automatic Press with Extension Delivery 





























nvestigate and you 
——=<=] will buy a KELLY! 


We consider our Style B Kelly 


i © HALFWAY MEASURE, but a full step forward, 


to our plant. We have run same 


for py med five (5) ye ety _— follows Kelly Automatic Press installation. To relieve 
an ecause one 1s able pri 
almost anything that comes with- the larger cylinders of small work, to take from the jobbers 
in the size, thi ss is never idle fs panier . P 
‘Sc cimeealiia: uiueemicadions the difficult printing that is burdensome on this class of ma- 
time. In oll chs time and a oa chinery, to make the job department more productive and 
standing the ar use we ave . . 
put same to, we have not had one profitable, and to accomplish on a fast, easily handled auto- 
single repair on this press, which * ‘ e ‘ i coca P co 
saciauan aude toca aliade matic the highest quality of printing is the mission of the 
other press. ’ Kelly. How well and successfully this has been done is at- 
We run our Kelly at a spee 
seahialaailiisn ities tied. tested by the sale of more than 3100 Style B Kelly Presses dur- 


wae sone aes ing the years that it has been on the market, and by repeat 
Tuos.F.Ryvsert&Co. || order sales of about fifty per cent. Quality printers in all 
allie lineat aii parts of the country are Kelly Press users. 
Kelly Press users on filein our offices. The Kelly is much more than a substitute for job presses. 
It fills a field heretofore and at present covered by no other 
automatic. In impressional strength, in ink distribution and covering, in the simplicity of 
its automatic feed, in actual production and in the conveniences for quick handling of 
work, in its ability to handle high-grade as well as simple printing, it still is as it always will 
be, the first choice of the discriminating, investigating printer, who appreciates the unusual 
press values and extra money-making possibilities. Investigate and you will buy a Kelly! 
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AMERICAN [YPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Write to our nearest Selling House for Catalogue and Quotation 



































SETIN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY VANITY INITIAL TEAGUE BORDERS 
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Rollers 











Why you should use 
Bingham’s Composition 


No. 1 of a Series of Facts 














Prompt and Dependable 


Service 


from Eleven Convenient Factories 


—e- 


Y maintaining eleven completely equipped roller 
factories at points most convenient to the majority 
of printers we facilitate deliveries through the elimi- 

nation of time consumed in transportation. Some one of 
our factories is within an overnight express delivery of 
those in the territories we serve. 

















Each factory is a complete unit in itself, yet an integral 
part of the larger Bingham organization—using Bingham 
methods and materials, and manned by a force of experts 
trained in the Bingham system. 






The Sam’! Bingham factory nearest to you has facilities 
for casting Composition Rollers for any press or purpose. 






Use Our Red Shipping Labels 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
636-704 Sherman St., Chicago 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1285 West Second St. 





















DALLAS 
1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 






KANSAS CITY 
706-708 Baltimore Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 


PITTSBURGH 
88-90 South 13th St. 


DES MOINES 
1025 West Fifth St. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
151-153 Kentucky Ave. 















ATLANTA 
514-516 Clark Ave. 40-42 Peters St. 


MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
721-723 Fourth St., So. Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 



















For 75 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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Disc Planer 





HE TYPE-HI DISC PLANER is a patented ball-bearing 

planing machine for the absolute leveling of high, uneven, 
twisted and warped printing plates and electrotypes, either 
wood or metal mounted, with such precision that the entire 
plate may be underlaid, brought up to perfect type height 
and made ready for printing in a very few moments. 


This planer is not an experiment. It was de- 
signed by a practical pressman of thirty years’ 
experience and the survivor of many weary, wasted 
hours of battle with imperfect plates and electro- 
types. The machine was perfected after many 
extended experiments and tests by a foremost 
American precision engineer and by the applica- 
tion of modern manufacturing methods was 
brought up to its present high standard of 
efficiency. 

More than four hundred TYPE-HI DISC 
PLANERS are in successful operation through- 
out the world—not only in the largest magazine, 
catalogue and book printing establishments, but in 
plants of small daily and weekly newspapers and 
job shops. It is also extensively used in the paper 
box making trade, by the photoengraver and elec- 
trotyper, where for speed and accuracy it com- 
petes with machines costing more than twice its 
sale price. 

The TYPE-HI DISC PLANER pays for itself 
in a surprisingly short time, so that any small 
printing plant can readily afford it and no large 
plant can afford to be without it. It has the 
enthusiastic endorsement of every plant owner 
who has one, because of the labor saving factor 
and of his pressman because it eliminates his make- 
ready troubles and is his first aid in maintaining 
his pride in the quality of his output. 


Though not an expensive machine, the TYPE- 
HI DISC PLANER is sturdily built and will last 
a lifetime with ordinary care. 

The service rendered by this machine makes it 
indispensable in the graphic arts industry. 

At one operation it will give uniform height to 
wood and metal plates. 

It makes work-ups unnecessary, thus avoiding 
battered quads, leads, slugs and metal furniture. 

It eliminates excessive and shy packing, which 
cause slurs, needless wearing of plates and type, 
packing creeping toward grippers, drawsheet tear- 
ing out at the head of cylinder and ruined make- 
ready. 

It materially prolongs the life of halftones, elec- 
trotypes and other printing material. 

It is the only machine that will take an even 
layer off an inner-laid vignetted cut. 

It is indispensable in the making and use of 
metallic or chalk-relief overlays. 

It will surface electrotype plates to ten points 
or over by the use of false bed of patent steel 
blocks. 

It reduces the time required preparing straight 
or mixed forms for overhead makeready by more 
than one-half, cutting down “ring-outs” and 
““ spotted-up ” sheets in even greater ratio. 

It positively eliminates splintering or roughening 
of blocks at the edges. 


Let us send you a list of owners and what 
they say about it together with descriptive 
literature and prices. 


TYPE-HI CORPORATION 


SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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The Opportunity of Your 
Lifetime! 


Trustee Sale Modern Printing and Book- 
binding Machinery now in the plant of The 
Carey Printing Corporation of Bethlehem, Pa. 


At less than 40% of present Replacement Value. 
Terms 5% off for cash or upon liberal time payments. 





(One) Premier (Whitlock) Two-Revolution 
Press with Cross Feeder 


Bed 35 x 46. Sheet 31% x 46. Having four form 
rollers with vibrators, geared angle rollers, plate 
distribution, both printed side up and reverse de- 
livery, counter, jogger. gas dryer and 220-volt 
D. C. motor, controller with push button stations. 


Cost new over $7,000 Sale Price, $2,650 
(Three) Premier (Whitlock) Two-Revolu- 


tion Presses 


Bed 49 x 67. Sheet 45% x 66. Having four form 
rollers with vibrators, geared angle rollers, plate 
distribution, both printed side up and reverse de- 
livery. counter, jogger, gas dryer and 220-volt 
D. C. motor, controller and push button stations. 


Cost new about $7,800 Sale Price, each $3,000 
(Eight) Premier (Whitlock) Two-Revolu- 


tion Presses 


As above, with the addition of a Cross Continuous 
Feeder. 
Cost new, $10,300 


(Two) Dexter Folding Machines 
Double 16 & 32 


Maximum sheet 53 x 65. Minimum sheet 24 x 36, 
with Cross Feeder and 220-volt D. C. motor. 


Sale Price, each $2,000 


(One) Dexter Folding Machine 
Double 16 & 32 


Maximum sheet 42 x 66. Minimum sheet 24 x 36, 
with Cross Feeder and 220-volt D. C. motor. 


Sale Price, $1,800 














Sale Price, each $3,350 
















CONSISTING OF THE FOLLOWING 








All the machinery is in first-class condition, fully equipped and will 
be shipped f. 0. b. cars Bethlehem, Pa. 


CONNER, FENDLER & COMPANY 
96 Beekman Street, New York City 


(One) Dexter Commercial Job Folder 


Maximum sheet 32 x 44. Minimum sheet 14 x 19, 
with Cross Feeder and 220-volt D. C. motor. 


Sale Price, $1,350 


(One) Dexter Commercial Job Folder 


Maximum sheet 20 x 26. Minimum sheet, 8% x 1], 
with 220-volt D. C. motor and Cross Feeder. 


Sale Price, $1,250 


(One) Swart Parallel Folder, two fold 


Maximum sheet 40 x 46. Minimum sheet 14 x 20, 
with 220-volt D. C. motor and Chambers Feeder. 


Sale Price, $1,500 


(One) Juengst Gathering, Covering and 
Binding Machine 
Six boxes, gas glue heater, gear and link chain 
drive, 220-volt D. C. motor with Rheostat and 


Safety Switch. 
Sale Price, $8,000 


(One) Oswego Auto Power Paper Cutter 
57 inches 


Has two knives, wrenches and 220-volt D. C. 


motor. 
Sale Price, $1,850 


(Two) Seybold Continuous Feed Three- 
Blade Trimming 


machines, revolving top, readjustable table gear 
drive, with 220-volt D. C. motor. 


Sale Price, $2,500 
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TheNewKidder , THE 


| bel ba: m VERY LAST 

Four Color P| tl Oe a (% WORD 
Rotary IN THIS 

| . CLASS OF 

Wrapping Paper 


| PRINTING 








KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West CHICAGO, 166 W. Jackson Street 
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The STEREOTYPE Plate 


ANY eyes are focused upon the stereotype plate. Its 
possibilities in the commercial printing plant are being 
seriously considered. 


Newspaper methods will not necessarily succeed in the job 
office. The process must be adapted to fit the class of work 
for which it is used. But when so utilized it affords an ex- 
tremely profitable investment. 


As manufacturers of stereotyping equipment with many years 
of experience with the process, we are always glad to discuss 
this matter with printers seriously interested. 


WESEL 








F. Wesel Manufacturing Company 


72-80 Cranberry St., Brooklyn Chicago: 431 So. Dearborn St. 
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7500 Impressions 


per Hour 
Here is the Press You Need 


Envelopes, died out or made up, tags, 
letter heads, office forms and general run 
of commercial printing. 


Maximum Size 1614”x 19” 
Minimum Size 3” x 6’ 


Any stock from tissue to light cardboard. 


Work is delivered printed side up and 
always in sight of the operator. 


All parts are readily accessible—the Press 
is extremely simple throughout. 


It is sturdily constructed for hard con- 
tinuous service and will give complete 
satisfaction. 


Write today for catalog and full informa- 
tion or send us some of your samples that 
you cannot feed on your present presses. 
No obligation, of course. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office: 23, Goswell Road 
E. C. I. London 





DeLuxe Bindery and Pressroom 
Stock Forwarding Tables 


Table with sides and 
back at top and 
shelf in base. 


Table without sides and 
back at top or shelf 
in base. 


Ti sey of Kelly and Miehle Vertical Presses, as 
well as Bookbinders, will find these tables a great con- 
venience in handling stock. Substantially built of angle iron 
with heavy sheet steel top. Furnished either with or with- 
out casters and built to uniform height of 32 inches. When 
casters are not supplied the legs have sliding ‘‘shoes.’”’ Also 
supplied with sides and back at top, and shelf with sides and 
back in base, or either. 


Sizes: 23x23”, 24x24”, 30x30”, 36x72", 36x96” and 36x114’. 
The two larger sizes have six legs, others four. 
Finish, two coats dark green enamel. 


CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 
3724 S. Rockwell Street CHICAGO, ILL. 




















The Craftsman Press 


12x 18 Craftsman 


A new Chandler & Price product designed 
especially for fine half-tone printing, beautiful 
color process reproductions and work requir- 
ing heavy inking, perfect pressure and great 
“squeeze.” Send for free descriptive literature. 


MACHINERY CO. 
A.F.WANNER PROP. 


714-16 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE PRINTER 
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THE THOMPSON 
TYPE, LEAD and RULE 
CASTER 


Is a simple, complete and compact machine for 
casting finished type, spaces and quads in all sizes 
from 5 to 48 point inclusive, and of all faces 
within the range of Linotype, Intertype and its 
own matrices. 





Leads, Slugs and Rule from 2 to 12 point inclusive. 


Embodies features not found in any other machine, 
while having at the same time the essential merits 
of simplicity and strength. 


Produces type in all languages as perfect, durable 
and well finished as that supplied by any type 
foundry. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 
223 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 


























250 Stitches For Quality and Quantity Wire Stitching 


elect the No.2 BOSTON 


>———14E ote 


eset 


) of the highly developed Boston Wire Stitching 
Machines are used by printers and binders with unusual satis- 
faction. They meet every demand of the pamphlet binder and 
are handled entirely by the operators. Stitching capacity two 
sheets to one-quarter inch; flat and saddle table, single adjustment 
for all parts, operating speed up to 250 stitches per minute, 


Tustration o, friction clutch, overhead belt or electric motor drive. 
Shows , 


if 
the No.2 AN The No. 2 Boston Wire Stitcher has exclusive features which 
for — commend it to the practical binder for efficiency in operation, 
petseeeed high quality of stitching and remarkably large production. No 


Belt : : ; 
Drive other wire stitcher equals the No. 2 in these and other features. 
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Write to our nearest Selling House for quotations 


merican Type Founders (ompany 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


Eeessesoe 
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SET IN GARAMOND AND GARAMOND ITALIC VANITY INITIALS PARAMOUNT BORDER 
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Miller Saw-Irimmer 


ISK ANY one of the 7,000 
owners of MILLER SAW- 
TRIMMERS if the MILLER 

has proved a profitable investment in 
his plant. Without exception the 
answer will be that it “pays its way 
every day,” not only in the time saved 
over hand methods of trimming, mor- 
tising, mitering, beveling, routing, etc., 
but also by insuring perfect set-up, 
make-up and lock-up, creating a vast 
saving in make-ready, relief from 
“springy” forms, inaccurate register, 
work-upsand other causes of retarded 
production. MILLER SAW-TRIM- 
MERS are furnished in three models: 


MILLER UNIVERSAL SAW- 
TRIMMER with Router and Jig- 
Saw Attachment, (illustrated at 
left), for general composing room 
and printing house use. 


MILLER SPECIAL PURPOSE 
SAW-TRIMMER for large news- 
paper offices and for linotype 
trade composition plants. 


MILLER PRINTER’S BENCH 
SAW-TRIMMER (illustrated at 
right), for smaller offices and also 
as a portable auxiliary to the 
UNIVERSAL or SPECIAL PUR- 
POSE in larger offices. 








Whether you contemplate purchase now or later, you should send for our 
catalogue which comprehensively illustrates and describes the numerous 
ways a MILLER SAW-TRIMMER will save time, labor and money in your 
plant. You should also learn how easy it is to install a MILLER—how you 
can pay for it out of its own savings. Drop usa line today for full particuiars. 


She Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 


2to 24 Penn Ave. Pi ttshurgh 9 U. S.A. Point Building 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto- Winnipeg LANSTON MONOTYPE CORP., Ltd., London 
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FEEDERS 


7 rsquact 


7 HE FACT that in excess of 17,000 MILLER UNITS 
| are in daily operation in upward of 10,000 shops in this 
mt Country and abroad, establishes MILLERS as the accepted 
standard in platen press automatic feeder construction. Promi- 
nent among the important contributing factors responsible for 
our dominance of the platen press automatic feeder field is 
MILLER SERVICE and MILLER CO-OPERATION. The 
moment an order is placed fora MILLER FEEDER or MILLER UNIT, on 
throughout delivery, installation and the demonstration and instruction periods, 
and afterward in maintaining maximum efficiency in operation, the entire 
MILLER organization and its corps of experts are placed at your disposal— 
typical of the established MILLER policy, which is your guarantee of satis- 
factory service. A line from you will bring descriptive matter, prices and 
complete details regarding our “Put-It-On-Your-Payroll” payment plan. 


She Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 


2t024PennAve.. Pittsburgh, U.S.A.j Point Building 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto-Winnipeg LANSTON MONOTYPE CORP., Ltd., London 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries 


HARRY HILLMAN, EDITOR 





Volume 72 JANUARY, 1924 Number 4 





LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


The Printer’s Dream — By Julian B. Arnold 

Preserving the Records — By P. L. Sperr 

“The Most for Our Money ”— By Neale M. Andersen 

The Editorial in the Country Newspaper — By Edgar Sherman 

The Transition From Hand-Set to Machine-Set Composition — By Henry Lewis Bullen... 

The New Publisher — By R. T. Porte 

Carve Carefully — Words Have Joints! — By Edward \. Teall 

Some Practical Hints on Presswork — Part X.— By Eugene St. John 

Job Composition: Popular Types — Their Origin and Use — No. IV.— Scotch Roman — 
By J. L. Frazier 

Fitting Copy to Space, Scientifically, in Any Size or Face of Type — Part I.— By A. Ray- 
mond Hopper 

Direct Advertising: Charging for Direct Advertising Service — By Robert E. Ramsay.... 

The Design of the Modern Printing Building — No. V.— Construction Details — By Alfred 
S. Alschuler 
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HERE 7s just one condition on 
which men can secure employ- 
ment and a living, nourishing, 

profitable wage, for whatever they 
contribute to the enterprise, be it labor 
or capital, and that condition is that 
some one make a profit by it. That 
1s the sound basis for the distribution 
of wealth and the only one. It can not 
be done by law, it can not be done by 
public ownership, tt can not be done by 
socialism. When you deny the right 
to a profit you deny the right of a 
reward to thrift and industry 
ihe? 
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The Printer’s Dream 


Introducing a New Poem, “The Song of the Presses” 
BY JULIAN B. ARNOLD 


sj OBIAS PENNIBANKS was 

“<{ sleepy. With awkward fingers 

§ he fastened a Noah’s ark to an 

{= amazingly lifelike elephant pos- 

2% sessing a wagging head and 

fy nervously oscillating tail, and 

with much difficulty he added 

) thereto a large and assertive 

colored ball, making from the 

<== ill matched triology a parcel 

sanding some leviathan jelly-fish about to bifurcate. 

The hobby horse, toy gun and trumpet made another 

bundle, perilously elongated for a weary father to bear 

home and furtively hide until “ Peace and Good Will to 

All” should receive its practical challenge from the 

little Pennibanks by reason of these treasures from toy- 

land. But neither the aggravation of forming packages 

out of animated parallelograms, rhomboids and slip- 

pery globes, nor the untamable head and tail of the 

elephant, nor the incessant jingle of the bells on the 

hobby horse could shake Toby from his sleepiness. As 

he washed from his hands the stains of the day’s work 

vainly he sought wakefulness by dousing his gray hair 

in the cold water. Then jamming on his hat, side- 

ways like an ill balanced page, and muffling himself in 
scarf and coat, he stepped out into the street. 

A mist, gray and wet as his hair, drifted in the 
canyons of the city, hushing its accustomed sounds to 
an eerie quiet, not unwelcome after long hours spent 
amid the noise of a large printing establishment, and 
dimming the street lamps as though their eyelids knew 
that the sandman had come. With steps unhesitating 
as those of a blind man traversing a well known path, 
Toby threaded the streets, occasionally pushing Noah’s 
ark and the elephant into the side of a passer-by or 
acknowledging a collision by the faint tinkling of the 
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bells of the hobby horse, until reaching the depot he 
purchased his favorite evening paper and straightway 
sought the smoking car of his homebound train. There 
mechanically he filled his pipe, lighted it, and tried to 
read his paper. A paragraph therein caught his atten- 
tion; something about one of the big dailies of London 
— Fleet street — Big Ben; strange how blurred the 
text seemed to be. He rubbed his eyes and started 
again, but Fleet street, every stone of which he had 
known so well in the days when he was a handsetter in 
the printing offices of the great daily newspaper re- 
ferred to in the paragraph, seemed as misty as the night. 
Curiously heavy seemed his evening newspaper; too 
heavy to hold; and presently it slipped from his relin- 
quishing fingers to the floor. Toby slipped also; 
slipped over that unsentineled frontier betwixt waking 
and sleeping into the world of inconsequent thought. 
How familiar the old place looked, with its rows of 
grease-smeared fonts, its battered lead-sheeted tables, 
its stacks of dusty jetsam piled in unconsidered corners, 
its wooden floors splashed with islands and continents 
of ink, like the blood stains of some murdered Rizzio, 
its vistas of presses in the adjoining rooms, dimly seen 
through dirty glass partitions as though they were the 
instruments of torture in some cyclopic den. Appar- 
ently nothing had changed since that distant day when 
Toby had crossed the seas to seek in America, the land 
with ink and money blessed, that fortune which had 
persistently avoided him. All was just the same as 
when he had last seen it, but surely the place was unusu- 
ally quiet. It must be a Saturday night, he thought, 
with the fourth commandment in a fair way to be ful- 
filled because of that happy conservatism which desires 
no Sunday issue of the paper; and being tired, he also 
would rest. See, here is his old chair with the ribs out 
of its back, and his initials which he carved in its arm 
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with his pocket knife in a lunch hour of that long 
ago. He would sit there a while and meditate, meditate 
“in the dusty raftered many cobwebbed hall.” 

Meditations are, however, prone to interruptions. 
Toby had not been ruminating long upon the adven- 
tures and shifting scenes of life when he became con- 
scious of a thin figure standing before him, bowing 
with a courtliness which Beau Brummel might have 
envied. Its color was of correct ghostly white, but in- 
stead of the accepted form of such appearances its head 
was sharp pointed and its lower extremity feathered like 
the legs of certain breeds of poultry. 

“Hullo, Toby, old boy; glad to see you again,” 
said the figure. “Where have you been all this long 
time? You remember me, don’t you? I’m your early 
chum, the quill-pen.” 

“Why, yes, I remember you well,” answered Toby. 
“ T’ve been in America for forty years and more, and I 
thought that all your kind had been dead as Tutank- 
hamen. Have you come out of a museum? ” 

“Out of a museum! No, indeed, but you may well 
ask,” indignantly replied the quill, its feather horizontal 
with vexation, “though possibly I might meet with 
some respect there; a quality little to be hoped for 
from these upstart steel-pens, which seek to make up 
for their lack of lineage by outward shine and noise. 
As Sancho Panza was wont to say, No es todo oro que 
reluce.” The quill was ever an inveterate quoter. 

Not understanding the Spanish of Cervantes, Toby 
hazarded his own regrets, “‘ Ah, those were days of easy 
going.” 

“ Those were days of good manners, Toby. Those 
were days when grace and leisure were of more account 
than striving after money and its cloying gifts. Those 
were days when the seas of life were calm, when homes 
were harbors of love, when beauty was a cult and not 
a quarry, and when a new quill was set by the side of 
note paper on every well appointed writing table, as is 
still the custom in the House of Commons.” 

“Qh, you were parliamentary enough, but you were 
awful chaps for getting out of order,” retorted Toby. 

“ Civilization was then sedate,” replied the quill, 
ignoring Toby’s remark. “ Folk didn’t go into church 
in a gavot and dance out again to a jazz recessional.” 

“T’ll confess you produced cleaner copy than the 
stuff many of these modern pens turn out.” 

“You may well say that. Nowadays a rusty pen in 
a broken handle is considered good enough for any one 
to practice the miracle of writing.” 

“Quite so, but aren’t you forgetting that writers 
are legion, and maybe there wouldn’t be quills sufficient 
to go around? ” 

“Quality, my dear Toby, not quantity,” proudly 
boasted the quill. “The classics and Shakespeare, 
Magna Charta and the Declaration of Independence; 
these are the children of my kind. Your patrons of 
modern notions may write the frothy libretto of a film 
show with a pin filched from the hat of a movie star, 
for all I care.” 

“Well, we old fellows must make room, I suppose, 
for the younger ones,” suggested Toby, seeking to mol- 
lify the irate quill, “we have our memories anyway.” 
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“True, we have our memories, and they are not 
without comfort. I can repeat whole pages of ‘ The 
Light of Asia,’ for didn’t I help to write it? And often 
I recall passages from the leading articles which its 
famous author and I wrote upstairs in the dingy edi- 
torial room. Jove, my pith aches to think how at 
times I would get moody and begin to splutter, which 
ill becomes good writing, and then he would quietly 
cut me a new point. None of your modern pens ever 
know an author as intimately as was the privilege of a 
quill. Why, once he hadn’t a knife, and being in a 
hurry, tore off the feather at my foot and turning me 
upside down dipped me into the ink pot, and proceeded 
to expound the law of Nirvana with the wrong end of 
your humble servant. It was all the same to him. He 
could have written a fifth gospel with a kitchen poker 
just as easily as not.” 

Toby was so amused by his friend’s confession that 
he leaned back in his chair and laughed till the echoes 
rang with his enjoyment, and with difficulty he gasped 
out, “ Jumping frogs, that’s good —I hadn’t noticed 
it—-honest, I hadn’t—I thought that — plumed 
knights never had their boots blacked, but — oh, never 
mind; you gave me lots of clean copy.” 

Even the quill had to yield to his infectious merri- 
ment and, raising his voice higher than perhaps good 
breeding warranted, he cried in his happiness: 

“The cleanest copy you ever set up, Toby, the 
cleanest copy. Cleaner than anything you ever saw 
from these chips of an iron age.” 

“You doddering old specter, you molted feather 
from the eighteenth dynasty, you bent, spluttering, 
soiled, cast-away antique, who are you calling ‘ chips of 
an iron age’? ” interrupted a group of tall young steel 
pens which had approached Toby’s chair unnoticed. 
“The world hadn’t time to cut you again to a point and 
so it pointedly cut you. Besides at best you and your 
race came from geese.” 

“Geese! You stamped fragments,” screamed the 
quill quivering with rage. But quickly recovering him- 
self he added with rare self-control, “ It would be idle 
to suppose that you have ever read ‘Ivanhoe.’ Yet, if 
you had done so, you would have remembered how 
Robin Hood shoots a goose in flight to supply Richard 
Coeur de Lion with a pen. Ah, there’s inspiration in 
that, but there’s none in a box of nibs.” 

“They calls swells nibs, but they calls fogeys 
geese,” interjected the J-pen, which had roughly 
elbowed its way into the circle, and spoke with a ter- 
ribly cockney accent. 

“T regret having to address any gilded Jay,” said 
the quill in his most frigid manner, “ but since fate so 
wills, I pray you note that a goose was the sacred bird 
of Jupiter, that a goose saved the Capitol of Rome, 
that a goose is the central figure in many a tale dear to 
children, that a goose laid the golden eggs of fable, and 
that all the poets have vied in paying compliments to 
quills. I waste my time on you. I should not expect 
your sort to know or appreciate such lines as, 

The feather, whence the pen 
Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 
Dropped from an Angel’s wing.” 
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And the quill, bowing profoundly to Toby, walked 
away, disdaining further talk with the rabble of nibs 
that followed him like a mob of jeering boys, into the 
obscurity of shadowland, singing, 

The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverly pen, 
They come as a boon and a blessing to men. 

As the rasping song of the steel pens melted away 
Toby became aware of other figures emerging out of 
the gloom and wandering across the floor before his 
chair. As they drew near he recognized them as vari- 
ous types of fountain pens, which scattered, like a 
crowd crossing a busy street, as divers smart typewrit- 
ers rattled by with that recklessness commonly affected 
by high-priced machines. 

“ Drat the darned things,” said a Waterman, scut- 
tling to Toby’s side, “ there’s no hearing yourself think 
when one of them cranky contrivances is going. I hate 
‘em. I heard they killed the art of letter writing, and I 
ain’t surprised, for they’re always killing something.” 

“ You are perfectly right, Madam ” — it was a dap- 
per pencil, with an analytically sharp point and rubber 
heeled who spoke very respectfully — “ you are quite 
correct; and they say that the Societies of Authors are 
full of sad and even hopeless cases of crippled individ- 
ualism due to these inventions. Often my heart feels 
like lead about it.” 

“ Cheer up, Auntie,” said a Conklin pen coming up 
to her. “ Just you catch hold of my curved arm, and 
I'll conduct you across the aisle. Toby here wouldn’t 
have anything to set up nowadays if it wasn’t for our- 
selves and those typewriters, which you dislike so much. 
Live and let live is my motto. Come along, old girl.” 

“ Who’s talking about ‘ setting up ’ in these days? ” 
yelled the Linotype. And forthwith all the room seemed 
filled with quarrelsome shouts and angry disputations, 
each contributor to the general noise asserting its essen- 
tial place in the domain of printing. Figures and 
forms rushed about, vague and vociferous. Somebody 
must have set the presses going, for the whirl of wheels 
and the sighing of great cylinders revolving upon un- 
winding drums of paper choked space with sound and 
conquered the hubbub of cries. At first Toby could 
scarcely distinguish what the presses were saying, but 
slowly his ears grew accustomed to the intoning of the 
words to the droning music of the machinery and he 
realized that he was listening to the Song of the 
Presses. And this is what the whirring of the wheels 
and the sighing of the cylinders seemed to say to him: 


THE SONG OF THE PRESSES ~~ 


Come, Harken, ye Heirs of the Ages, 

We sing thee the Song of the Press. 

Our wheels do but echo thy Sages, 
Ere ye learn by distress. 


From the Void came the Life ye call primal: 

From the tides, and the ooze, and the deeps. 

On the waters lay Darkness, while Dawn-Life 
Was as something that sleeps. 


Through eons of time was this Spawn-Life 

Evolved unto Man, and were given 

Pass words to him, and the god signs, 
Sentience and Vision. 
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And the Sentience of Man begat Germ-Thought. 

And Thought begat Speech and its Records. 

Till there came to the birth, Thoughts-Printed, 
Mightier than swords. 


So sing we the Song of thy Presses, 
Which disperse thy Thought-Prints o’er Earth; 
The Mind-Seed of Man as he climbeth, 

From birth to rebirth. 


Yea, we scatter thy Mind-Seed in palace, 

In hovel, o’er desert and field, 

As the wind scatters roses and nettles, 
Their blossoms to yield. 


Oh, smooth run our wheels when they further 

All Thoughts that are true to God’s troth; 

But they moan in their travail when printing 
What hinders thy growth. 


Not ours is the choosing of Thought-Stuff. 
Not to us is the blame nor the meed. 
Ours is the labor of sowing; 

Thine to winnow the seed. 


From the Visions of Man in his crudeness, 

Came Visions of Heart and of Mind: 

The ache of Soul-Blindness which searcheth, 
True Vision to find. 


Thy visions we serve as we serve thee, 

In sowing the Earth with thy Thought. 

Leave shadows; seek Light and its Teachings, 
Lest Vision prove naught. 


From Yesterday’s darkness arose ye. 

Arise from thy Present’s deep slough. 

Tomorrow’s faint summits are distant, 
Where Morning’s aglow. 


In the ache of world-battle and sorrow; 

In vain strife and in tears passes night. 

To the echoes of orgy and wassail, 
Dances “ Carefree,” its Sprite. 


Thought, Vision and Purpose are halting, 
Save with those who are strong and would lead. 
Hear ye not the Morning Wind sighing, 

“ Take heed, take ye heed ”? 


In the Temple of Mankind the Printer 

Is Servant and High Priest to God. 

He must blaze to the hilltop the pathway 
The Thinker has trod. 


There Man with clear Vision sees Morning, 

Unobscured by the mists of the vale. 

There his Voice shakes the Curtains of Dawning. 
Intoning, “All Hail.” 


So climb ye, brave Children of Mankind; 

Climb thither with steps which ne’er falter. 

In the Temple of Thought wait thy leaders, 
At the Presses, its Altar. 


The wheels of the presses suddenly ceased to re- 
volve. An arm of the machinery seemed to have 
reached forth and grasped the shoulder of Toby, as he 
sat nodding in his chair. Roughly it shook him so that 
all the ghostly forms began to shout with laughter, 
until awakened by the noise, Toby became conscious 
that the conductor of the train was shaking him, and 
crying in his ear, “‘ Far as we go, Sir.” 
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Preserving the Records 


BY P. L. SPERR 


ah HALL we let the records perish? 
““<l Among the most valuable rec- 
# ords of the history, art, customs 
§ and character of civilization are 
fa the daily newspapers. They 
a form an original source of infor- 
i mation for which there is no 
+ J adequate substitute. The his- 
S rN torian of the war period, for in- 
stance, would lose some of his 
most , valuable data without the newspaper files. Yet 
even the important files of that period will not be avail- 
able in a few years, if steps are not taken at once for 
their preservation. The trouble is that the paper stock 
is so perishable. It disintegrates rapidly. In a short 
period it discolors, loses tensile strength and becomes 
so brittle that it can not be handled. In fact, an offi- 
cial of the New York Public Library declares that our 
books and our newspapers will practically all perish 
within fifty years, so short lived is the wood pulp paper 
on which they are generally printed. 

Such a serious condition has caused the library 
much concern and many experiments have been con- 
ducted to find means to save the files of newspapers as 
well as to preserve books which can not be duplicated. 
Spraying, dipping and painting with chemical preserva- 
tives and varnishes have been tried; also various sup- 





porting filaments such as cambric, condenser tissue, 
rope tissue and silk chiffon have been used. Varying 
degrees of success have been obtained in all these ways, 
but each was open to serious objection. The spraying, 
for instance, discolored the paper, wasted much mate- 


rial, and was expensive and unhealthful. Varnishing 
made the paper bulk up too much and was too costly. 
It is surprising how much varnish is required to cover 
a newspaper. For a month’s file of one of the city pub- 
lications, twenty-two gallons of a five-dollar varnish 
were required. Chemicals and varnishes also fail be- 
cause they do not materially increase the tensile 
strength of the paper and prevent tearing. Sometimes 
they even make the paper more brittle, more easy to 
tear. Of course, they can not mend the torn spots. 
Silk chiffon has long been used for mending and pre- 
serving books and manuscripts. It gives good results 
for that purpose, but it is not so successful with wood 
pulp paper and is too expensive for newspaper files. 

After extensive experiments, it was found that the 
best process for preserving newspapers was to coat each 
side of the sheet with Japanese tissue. This tissue is 
manufactured by hand from the bark of a Japanese 
tree which has remarkably tough fibers. The bark is 
beaten into a pulp without the use of chemical reducers, 
so that the fibers retain their full strength and the tissue 
makes a tough coating which is very thin and quite 
transparent. 

To paste sheets of tissue on a newspaper may sound 
easy — but try it. Few binders would.care to under- 


take the operation, for under ordinary conditions a 
touch with a brush of wet paste will make a hole in the 
tissue. In the early days the process was tediously 
slow. A skilled operator with his helper did the work 
on a large slab of smooth slate. The pasting was done 
very slowly and carefully. Then with extreme care, the 
two men lifted the wet sheet from the stone and carried 
it to the drying rack. Now one boy accomplishes more 
than those two workmen, for the library binders are 
using a “ pasting table” which has greatly simplified 
the operation. 

The “ pasting table ” is the key unit in the process 
of preserving the newspapers. At one end, this table 
has a glass top somewhat larger than a newspaper page. 
At both sides of the glass, and running back to the rear 
end of the table, are tracks for a small movable plat- 
form or carriage which holds the tissues. The operator 
faces the table at the glass end and beside him is a 
newspaper with the pages cut apart so that he can 
handle one at a time. The carriage is pushed back so 
that the glass is free. The operator begins by placing 
a stick in a holder at the end of the table next to him. 
This stick is to act as a hanger. A little water is then 
brushed over the glass so as to prevent the sheets from 
sticking to it. The carriage is brought forward and the 
end of the top tissue attached to the stick. The tissue 
is drawn off when the carriage is pushed back, and is 
squeegeed onto the wet glass. 

Paste can now be brushed over without injuring 
the tissue. Freshly made rice paste is used and is 
applied with a wide brush. A sheet of the newspaper 
is then moistened with a wet brush, laid on by hand and 
brushed down smooth. Paste is again applied, and the 
second tissue laid on as before. 

The operator then lifts the pasted sheets and hangs 
them by the stick in a drying rack. They are allowed 
to air dry over night. The following morning the sheets 
are taken down and placed between cardboards under 
pressure for a few hours. After this the edges are 
trimmed and the sheets are put through a calendering 
machine, which smooths the surface and increases the 
transparency of the coating. The papers are now 
ready for binding into books for the file room. 

The tissue paper treatment has many advantages. 
The cost of operation is comparatively low and the 
apparatus is not so expensive as others. Very little is 
added to the bulk of the sheet — only about one one- 
thousandth of an inch. One thousand treated sheets 
take only an inch more of room on the shelf than the 
same number untreated, and the coating is so trans- 
parent that legibility is only slightly impaired. 

The tissues also make a tough reinforcement which 
adds much to the tensile strength of the sheet. In 
recent tests, an untreated paper of September, 1917, 
was found to stand only two and one-half pounds, while 
a treated sheet of the same month tested to twenty- 
eight pounds. A fresh sheet of news-stock will test to 
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about nine pounds, untreated, and about thirty-five 
pounds, treated. It is apparent, therefore, that the 
untreated sheets depreciate in tensile strength much 
more rapidly than those which have been treated. 

Finally, the treatment mends the torn spots in the 
newspaper and incidentally increases the margin for 
binding where that is desirable. News-stock tears so 
easily that there are some torn places in nearly every 
newspaper, even when brought fresh to the binder. 
These little tears quickly grow into big tears, so that 
this mending is one of the important virtues of the 
tissue-paper treatment. 

By this means with the codperation of a few of the 
great newspapers, the New York Public Library is sav- 
ing some of these interesting daily records for posterity. 
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The New York Times has had its files from August, 
1914, treated, and thus this important original source 
of wartime information is being preserved. Other 
papers now being treated are the World, the Herald, 
the American and the Christian Science Monitor. The 
process described has also been taken up in a small 
way commercially. 

The main part of the problem still remains. A 
newspaper file of 1914, all in pieces, was shown by the 
library as an indication of the destruction caused by a 
short period of time where no preservative had been 
used. A treated volume of the same year is still in good 
condition. So that, while experiments must be contin- 
ued, at least one successful step has been taken towards 
saving some of our valuable daily records. 


“The Most for Our Money” 


BY NEALE M. ANDERSEN 


The author of this article has had considerable experience in the printing business, especially in the selling 
end. In this article, which is based upon actual experience, he emphasizes the need among printers of com- 
petition on the basis of quality and service rather than on price Editor. 


An LSMISSING the last of the sales- 
‘&( men who had been waiting, A. 
gs Wanner, purchasing agent for 
fy} The Kier Company, manufac- 
he turers of the Kier oil gage, 
ay glances impatiently at his watch 


\ as though begrudging the time 
} given to his callers, and turns 
to the accumulation of papers 
and data on his desk —a pile 
that represented at least a day’s work, to be finished 
before closing time. The factory wants brass tubing, 
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corks, paint— what not? The efficient purchasing 
agent knows exactly the sizes and quantities wanted. 
He knows more. He knows where and how they can 
be secured for the least money. 

“Ten thousand booklets, 5 by 6— eight pages,” 
reads a requisition from the sales manager. Ah, an- 
other opportunity to test his buying ability! Printing 
is a bit out of his usual line, but you can’t stump him 
on a little order like that. Oh, no! There may be 
technical details about the printing that he does not 
understand, but the principle of buying to advantage 
is the same as in other lines. This is a matter of con- 
siderable pride with Mr. Wanner. For more than ten 
years he has been attending to the buying of supplies 
for Mr. Kier, beginning at a time when the buying 
didn’t require a man’s full time — or a tenth of it. He 
seemed to have a knack of turning good deals. But 
that was his job —to make advantageous purchases 
for the company. For proof we need only ask any 
salesman how close he bought. 

Turning to his secretary he says: “ Send this letter 
to four or five printers. You'll probably find their 
addresses in the telephone directory. Dobson-Jones 
over on Third street for one, and Holt — Gardner Holt, 


I think his name is — the one who advertises prompt 
printing. You can add two or three more.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Wanner, I know a young fellow who runs 
a shop down on First street. You don’t mind if I 
include him, do you? ” ; 

“No,” smiled the purchasing agent affably, “it 
doesn’t make much difference. Just so we have a num- 
ber of them figuring. That’s what makes them sharpen 
their pencils. That’s the only way to get a good price 
out of printers— or anybody else, for that matter.” 
He then dictated the following letter: 

Gentlemen; 

We are contemplating the purchase of 10,000 printed book- 
lets, size about 5 by 6 inches, eight pages. 

It is barely possible that a local printer will do this work for 
us. That depends upon the kind of deal we can make. 

Naturally we wish to deal with the man or the firm that can 
give us the most for our money. Bids will be received in person 
on next Thursday afternoon in my office. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Kier Company, 
A. Wanner, Purchasing Agent. 

“ That'll make them sharpen their pencils,” he com- 
mented with satisfaction as he turned to other matters 
awaiting his attention. 

-¢ & 2 


“ Are you ready to see these men about the printing, 
Mr. Wanner? ” 

“Ts this Thursday? I had forgotten about that. 
How many are here now? ” 

“ Three,” replied the young lady. 

“ Well, send them in one at a time, as fast as I dis- 
pose of them.” His tone indicates his superiority over 
mere salesmen. Salesmen may be clever; they may 
have good wares to offer; they may have good prices — 
Mr. Wanner takes a supreme delight in squeezing the 
last concession out of the anxious seller. In fact, he 
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doesn’t believe a good deal has been made until some 
concession has been given on the original proposition 
or offer. 

The first printer enters. “Holt is my name — 
Gardner Holt,” extending his hand. 

“Oh yes.” The purchasing agent disregards the 
proffered hand and waves the printer to a seat. This 
is rather disconcerting to the caller, but it is merely a 
regular part of the scheme of making them ill at ease 
and not sure of their ground. 

“ About that printing —” Mr. Holt had not ex- 
pected to have to do all the talking. But the pur- 
chasing agent is waiting for him to say his say. 

“ T suppose you want to use something inexpensive,” 
he continues, “ something like this, maybe.” 

The sample booklet was quite evidently executed in 
his “ prompt printing ” shop. 

“Tt will probably do for a basis upon which to 
figure. What’ll ten thousand like that cost? ” 

Gardner Holt hesitated. He had already determined 
upon his price. But every time he thought of the two 
printers waiting in the outer office, and of how badly he 
needed a check to square up with the bank, he made a 
mental readjustment — downward. 

“ Why, about $103.” He had intended to ask $110. 

“ Of course, Mr. Holt, this is not such a large order 
in itself. But it may be the beginning of business from 
us that will total many times this amount. Are you 
sure this is the very lowest price you can give me? ” 

“ T1l — I'll make it $98 — but that’s confidential.” 

Holt found himself being led out into the front 
office, with the vague promise, “ You may hear from us 
later.” The two printers waiting —no, there were 
three of them now — got the full benefit of this remark. 
Mentally they probably adjusted their prices to a new 
low level. 

“ Come in, Mr. —” Wanner invited. 

“ Dobson, of Dobson-Jones, on Third street, you 
know. About that bunch of booklets, Mr. Wanner. 
You know, it all depends upon the quality of paper you 
use. We buy only the best. You'll make no mistake in 
giving us the order. We have, without a doubt, the 
largest and best equipped plant in the city.” 

Dobson was nothing if not enthusiastic. He in- 
timated that he could show Mr. Wanner a list of sat- 
isfied clients that would convince the most skeptical 
buyer that here were printers that could and did — 

“‘ What did you say your bid is on these booklets? ” 
Wanner interrupted. Dobson came back to earth — 
and prices. The purchasing agent was soon able to get 
a concession quite a bit below the first figure. 

Dobson was dismissed, and the third printer came 
in, gave his price, reduced it, and left in a state of high 
uncertainty and antagonism toward purchasing agents 
and others who didn’t know how to buy printing. 

“Now for the last one,” says Wanner to himself. 
“T'll still have time to get this pile of stuff out of the 
way before that game starts.” 

A brisk young man stood before him. “ Mr. Wan- 
ner, I’m from the Babcock Press. Ray Babcock.” 
Babcock seemed to feel perfectly at home. You would 
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have thought he had known Mr. Wanner for some time 
from the familiar way he opened the conversation. 
“How’s the oil gage coming? You know, that’s a dandy 
little device you folks are making. Your secretary was 
just showing me one in the office.” 

“Yes, it’s the one thing Mr. Ford forgot to put on 
his cars. But about your prices?” The purchasing 
agent wasn’t sure but that this talk was just a part of a 
clever sales scheme. And he wasn’t going to get 
implicated. 

“ Prices? ” 

“Yes, on the ten thousand booklets,” replied 
Wanner, 

“Why, I’m afraid I misunderstood your letter. 1 
don’t remember your asking for prices. You didn’t 
give details in your letter upon which one could base 
an intelligent estimate.” 

“ That’s too bad — for you, Mr. Babcock.” The 
purchasing agent rose. It was going to be over sooner 
than he had anticipated. He started to pick up a letter 
on his desk, thinking Babcock would see how busy he 
was and move along. 

But the young printer didn’t budge from his chair. 

“ How were you planning to use these booklets, Mr. 
Wanner? ” 

“ Why, I don’t know exactly. They would be dis- 
tributed by the salesmen, I guess. Why? ” 

“T was just wondering. It’s the Ford owner you 
really want to reach, isn’t it? ” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“TI wonder if you would be interested in this sug- 
gestion.” Babcock took a number of papers from his 
portfolio, and handed a dummy to Mr. Wanner. “ Of 
course, this idea is merely a suggestion, merely sketched 
out in the rough. This would be the first of a series 
of postals, designed to be mailed direct to the owners 
of Ford cars.” 

The dummies were attractively gotten up, there was 
no question about that. It required little imagination 
to see the completed cards. The purchasing agent was 
beginning to see a light. Here was a dandy idea, and 
he must call in the sales manager. “ Say,” he exclaimed 
with more enthusiasm than one would expect of a pur- 
chasing agent, “I want to call in Mr. Warrick. He'll 
be interested in this.” So Babcock explained the plan 
to the two executives. They both saw the practicability 
and economy of the plan. 

“ That’s a crackerjack of an idea! ” exclaimed Mr. 
Warrick. “ By the time the Ford owner has received 
this series of cards, he won’t dare to drive the car to 
the store to get his gage; he’ll walk, for fear of running 
out of oil on the way.” 

“ Now what price would you make on this series of 
cards? ” interrupted the purchasing agent. He hadn’t 
quite forgotten his duty. His mind dealt in prices. 
Here was a good thing — but what’s the price? 

“Tf you don’t mind,” suggested Mr. Warrick, “I'd 
like to go into this matter more fully with Mr. Babcock. 
We'll just forget that requisition for booklets, These 
will do the work a whole lot better.” 

“You’ve given us a mighty good idea, Mr. Bab- 
cock,” said the sales manager when they were alone. 
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“And we want you to work with us in getting these 
cards out. Your experience in doing this kind of work 
will be valuable to us. We'll use thousands, I don’t 
know how many thousands, of these cards. You are 
going to do the work — at whatever price you say, Mr. 
Wanner to the contrary notwithstanding.” Warrick 
smiled. 

“T made a mistake,” he admitted, “in sending a 
requisition to the purchasing department for printing. 
Mr. Wanner is a good purchasing agent, but he doesn’t 
understand that printing is more than a commodity like 
the hundred other items he buys. To tell the truth of 
the matter, Mr. Babcock, you have given me a new 
conception of competition — at least as far as printing 
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is concerned. The man who can give us the best ideas, 
not necessarily the cheapest prices, will get our work. 
We are buying results, not quotations.” 

The details of the order were soon settled, and as a 
matter of form, the order was taken to the purchasing 
agent for his signature. It seems he had been thinking 
over — possibly looking over — the prices left by the 
printers. 

After the order had been signed he turned to Bab- 
cock and said, “ You’re right about that price matter. 
I find upon referring to my letter that I said we would 
deal with the man or the firm who could give us the 
most for our money. Yours is the best bid, and we’re 
taking you up on it.” 


The Editorial in the Country Newspaper 


BY EDGAR SHERMAN 


7a HE country newspaper that does 
<i not have a personally conducted 
@& editorial column or page in 
KG this day of enlightened thought 
-% among readers in general is 
} passing up an excellent oppor- 
YG tunity for good work in its com- 
} munity. It is losing its grip on 
4 * ° 
its readers, and is also losing 
subscription income. The edi- 
torial column is as much a feature as the serial story 
or other syndicated matter which is made a great deal 
of by the average country newspaper; in fact, the edi- 
torial column may be the more important. But to be 
a real success it must be “ personally conducted.” 

The great editors who made the power of the pen 
feared from one end of the country to the other have 
passed on. One or two, or possibly as many, all told, 
as could be counted on the fingers of the hands, remain 
in power. They of the old school who dipped their 
pens in vitriol and poured wrath upon the heads of 
tyrants and made politicians hunt their holes have 
journeyed on. The power of the pen has been 
changed to the power of publicity, and goodness only 
knows who writes the publicity, or who pays for it. 

The editorial proper has passed from metropolitan 
journalism. The larger papers have editorials, it is 
true, but they are practically anonymous. The edi- 
torial writer is known personally to less than a hundred 
of the thousands who daily read the large papers, and 
those thousands probably never give a thought to the 
personality behind the editorial. 

But in the smaller communities the editor of a 
newspaper is an individual, distinctly an individual if 
he amounts to much as an editor. The readers of the 
country newspaper want to know what the editor thinks 
of this or that, and in the majority of communities the 
editor who does not respond to that desire on the part 
of his readers is regarded as a sort of nonentity. The 
opinion wanted is an honest one. Honesty and sin- 
cerity of purpose are the essentials of writing editorials 


for a country paper. The editor of a paper in a rural 
community can not veer with the wind of popular ap- 
proval or indignation. His course is set. If he is wise 
he will steer to that course, as rural readers have long 
memories. If the rural newspaper is truly the voice 
of the community, the chronicler of its joys and griefs 
and happenings, the fact that its editor said such and 
such a thing will be largely discussed in many a farm 
home gathering. Right or wrong, the opinion will carry 
weight and be respected as long as it is sincere and is 
not contradicted by a contrary opinion in a following 
issue. 

Many country newspaper editors feel compelled to 
be neutral — just why has never been explained, except 
that to take a stand might hurt business. And that is 
the rankest sort of foolishness. Rural folk, as a rule, 
despise toadies. Men in business anywhere admire and 
respect the man who honestly and consistently sticks 
to his belief whether they believe the same or not, and 
editorial expression never lost any business worth hav- 
ing if a newspaper was up to snuff in other ways. Edi- 
torial expression is entirely different from editorial 
license. 

Many feel that they are not capable of writing edi- 
torials. That, too, is foolishness. There seems to be 
a feeling that the editorial must be couched in grandilo- 
quent phrase, meticulously grammatical and sedulously 
correct in every sentence. But the idea, the opinion, 
the suggestion, the honest criticism in the editorial are 
independent of grammar or exact phraseology. Those 
are greatly to be desired, to be sure, but rural readers 
of newspapers want an editorial opinion rather than a 
masterpiece of literature. 

There is no necessity for writing over the dullest 
reader’s head. The weightiest thoughts ever placed 
before the American people, or any other people, were 
couched in the simplest words and defied all rules of 
grammar, syntax and punctuation. 

Honesty has been mentioned as a requisite of rural 
newspaper editorial writing. There are three others: 
Have something to write; write it; stop. Those three 
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injunctions might be used as chapter headings and very 
lengthy chapters written around each one of them. A 
few lines added to each will put the editorial writer of 
the rural press on the right track if he can think for 
himself. 

Tf he can not think for himself he had better lay 
aside his pen, cover up his typewriter and get a job 
husking corn, abandoning his editorial page to some 
syndicate or so-called editorial service writer. If he 
can not think for himself he will soon be shooting hum- 
ming birds with a cannon or making himself equally 
ridiculous in the eyes of his readers. The day when 
the editor and schoolmaster were the only literate peo- 
ple in the community has passed, and the editor can 
not get by with a few well rounded phrases or sentences 
intermixed with plenty of exclamation points and in- 
terrogation marks. A modicum of gray matter might 
be added to the requisites. 

Have something to write. The average country edi- 
tor is just exactly as human as nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand subscribers to his paper. 
What interests him, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
chances out of a thousand will interest nine hundred 
and ninety-nine of his readers. The thousandth 
reader will stop the paper, of course. 

Life in a rural community is full of happenings 
which call for the expression of an opinion. The rural 
editor does not have to go to Europe, or Washington, 
or even to the state capital for something to write about. 
Write it. Write it naturally. Very few editors have 
even the slightest reluctancy about buttonholing an 
individual subscriber and expressing an opinion on any 
subject of community interest. Write it for the other 
nine bundred and ninety-eight in much the same man- 
ner as it is expressed by word of mouth to the one. And 
then stop. That is the greatest attribute of them all, 
the ability to stop. If the editorial writer can not stop 
in any other way he should set an alarm clock for five 
minutes from the time he starts to write on any sub- 
ject and stop when the alarm goes off. Too much can 
be written in even that short length of time, no matter 
how slowly the writer punches the keys of the trusty 
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typewriter. He can go over the copy the next day 
and delete the greater part of it. If he has not written 
exactly what he wanted to write he can try it again 
with the same time limit. 

Five minutes is not an arbitrary period of time; it 
could be made three with great advantage. The idea 
is to write what he wants to write and then stop. 

Sincerity was mentioned. Also “ personally con- 
ducted.” In this connection it is well for the editorial 
writer to remember that the bewhiskered “ we ” is all 
poppycock in country newspaper editorials. If the 
rural editor is ashamed of what he writes he had better 
not write it. If he is not ashamed, and is sincere, he 
will write I or the Clarion. “We” is ambiguous. It 
might mean the editor and half a dozen political crooks, 
or the editor and some oil-stock salesman. Subscribers 
are suspicious, at best. But if “I” or the Clarion ex- 
presses an opinion, right or wrong though it may be 
and contrary to the belief of the reader, it smacks of 
sincerity and truth and editorial conviction. When 
“we ” — the editor and the half dozen political crooks 
— express an opinion there is probably a nigger in the 
woodpile. There is, and rightly so, a lurking suspicion 
in the minds of the readers that the silent partners are 
voting the majority of the stock. 

There never was and never will be a country news- 
paper that pleased every one. The so-called neutral 
papers are always champions of the winner, and the 
alleged independent papers are not so independent as 
lacking in backbone. 

An honest and sincere editorial column in the coun- 
try newspaper, no matter how insignificant it appears 
alongside the double-column pica editorials of the polit- 
ical organ of the state capital or county seat, is one of 
the most interesting features of the paper to a large 
number of the rural subscribers. Such an editorial 
column will pay in good bankable dollars if the country 
editorial writer will just remember that affairs in 
Europe and Washington are forgotten among the 
farmer folk of his community in discussion of the local 
editor’s opinion on whether or not alfalfa is a better 
paying crop than sugar beets. 





ONTRAST is a good thing, but we must 
observe the laws of harmonious contrast, 


and unless we have space enough to secure 
these, it is better to be content with unity 
and simplicity, which are always to be had. 


LEIGH HUNT 
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THE TIRED DEVIL 


The character study, photographed from life by Carl F. Freilinger, secretary-treasurer of the 
West Coast Engraving Company, Portland, Oregon. An interesting story with a moral is 
attached to this picture. Somewhat wild and uncontrollable, as printers’ devils are wont to be 
on occasion, this lad left his job without notice and ran away from home. Some weeks later 
he returned worn and weary, and broke, his dreams of adventure which would bring fame 
and fortune rather badly shattered. The wherewithal for a good square meal was promised 
upon condition that he pose for this picture, to which he readily consented. The picture was 
taken in the shop of the West Coast Engraving Company, by whom the color plates were 
made for use on its advertising calendars. The plates are used here through the kind permis- 
sion of that firm, the presswork being done by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Photogalvanographic Engraving 

j. P. Campton, Brooklyn, New York, writes: “In our 
home library is a volume of The Crayon, published in New 
York away back in 1856, which tells of a method of photo- 
galvanographic engraving of that day. Is it possible that there 
was practical photoengraving so long ago? Can you tell any- 
thing about it? ” 

Answer—tIn “Horgan’s Half-tone and Photomechanical 
Processes,” to be found in public libraries, is shown opposite 
page 90 an exhibit of this process made in 1860. It was the 
invention of Paul Pretsch, English patent No. 2373 of 1854. 
It was in brief this: A solution of glue, nitrate of silver, 
potassium iodid and potassium bichromate is poured over a 
plate glass and dried. This sheet of sensitized glue is exposed 
to sunlight in a photo-printing frame under a print of an 
engraving. After sufficient exposure the glue is treated with 
cold water in which is a little borax or soda, and then a solution 
of tannin in alcohol. The alkaline water swells the glue 
unhardened by the action of light, and the tannin and alcohol 
harden the swelled glue. It is then coated with a weak copal 
varnish and dried, after which an intaglio printing plate is 
made from it either by electrotyping or plaster stereotyping. 


Answers to Several Queries 


J. P. K., New York, asks: ‘“ Do you use different filters 
from the customary ones if the colors in the copy contain much 
pink and emerald green? ” 

Answer.— If the reproduction is to be printed in the stand- 
ard yellow, red and blue inks then the filters should be the ones 
ordinarily used when these inks are used. If the inks are to 
be changed the filters should also be altered to fit the inks. 

“Ts it possible to use blue prints as copy for line engrav- 
ings? If so, what plates and filters are used? ” 

Answer.— Blue prints are used as copy for line engravings 
by using a process panchromatic plate and a yellow filter. 

“Tf after a silver print is bleached one notices a tendency 
for it to turn yellow, can the print be bleached over again? 
How can this tendency be eliminated? ” 

Answer.— Certainly the print can be bleached over and 
over again. If the drawing on the silver print is in waterproof 
ink, as it should be, then the bleaching solution should be 
washed off by holding the bleached drawing under the tap. 
If the silver print is fixed properly and well washed afterward 
to remove the fixative, it should not turn yellow readily. 


Photoengravers at Advertising Exposition 

The New York Photoengravers’ Board of Trade had an 
attractive series of exhibits at the advertising club’s exposi- 
tion in New York city during November. In a limited space 
were shown the progressive steps through which the various 
kinds of engraving must pass before completion. Of course 
it was only possible to show how the engraving appeared after 
a few of the steps, still enough was presented to impress even 
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the visiting engraver with the intricacy of the art in which he 
is engaged. Demonstrations of this kind can not but be of 
great value in teaching not only the buyer of engraving but the 
general public, that photoengraving has become one of the 
liberal arts. The important part photoengraving plays in adver- 
tising was shown at every booth in the exposition, for every- 
where was the work of the photoengraver displayed. Without 
his work there would be no modern advertising, naturally as a 
consequence no exposition. 


Cold Enamel 

J. H. T., New York, tells how he has been approached by 
a “ Process Monger ” offering to sell a formula for a “ Cold 
Enamel,” that is, one which requires no “ burning in,” which 
neither risks melting the zinc nor softening the metal. He 
talked with other engravers and found they had been offered 
the same formula for sums varying from $25 to $50. One of 
them purchased it, but the mixture, made according to instruc- 
tions, turned into a tough lump with which nothing could be 
done. He asks if this department can explain the principle of 
this ‘“‘ Cold Enamel.” 

Answer.—The formula for “Cold Enamel” has not yet 
been divulged, though the principle of it is probably this: 
Shellac is dissolved in the smallest possible amount of an 
alkali. For instance, hot water with a little borax in the water 
will dissolve it, and so will soda. Ammonia will dissolve it 
cold, but it requires so much acid to neutralize the solution 
that the shellac solidifies again. After the shellac is dissolved 
in borax, for instance, it can be acidified with chromic acid 
and filtered for use. A very thin film is obtained by whirling, 
and after printing the development is in denatured alcohol 
dyed with a basic dye. The writer has no opportunity to 
experiment with cold enamel, but offers the above to those 
who can, for he believes that the future of zinc etching depends 
on enamel of some kind. Any suggestions from readers on this 
subject will be appreciated. 


What Is a Halftone? 

J. A. T., New York, writes: “I should like to have your 
definition of a halftone. I understand the relief printing plates 
used in newspapers and magazines are called halftones, but on 
examining a rotagravure supplement with a magnifier I find 
a screen in its middle tones. There is also a screen evident 
in pictures printed on the offset press. Are they all called 
halftones? ” 

Answer—The term halftone includes all printed pictures 
in which the lights and shades are defined by lines and dots of 
different surface areas made through a mechanical lined 
screen. The screen can be in single straight lines, in single 
wavy lines, two straight lines crossed, or four lines crossed. 
Pictures produced with the aid of any of these screens, 
whether printed by the relief, intaglio or planographic method, 
may correctly be called halftones. The lights and shades of 
such pictures are broken up into dots of different areas. The 
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high-lights are the smallest black dots; the middle tones, or 
halftones, are usually a checkerboard pattern, and the shadows 
have only a diminishing white dot. Rotagravure prints are 
not halftones, for the reason the ink-holding cells are the same 
area but of different depths, the object of the screen in rota- 
gravure being only to furnish a bearer for the steel blade that 
removes the ink from the surface of the cylinder. 


Shellac as an Acid Resist 

Now that shellac is coming into use as an enamel it might 
be well to call attention to this paragraph from this department 
for November, 1902, page 220: “ Engravers who know what 
an admirable acid resist shellac is have often wished that it 
could be introduced into the enamel somehow. C. Fleck does 
it this way: He first prints on zinc with a solution of water, 
10 ounces; albumen, white of one egg, 1 ounce; gum arabic, 
90 grains, and ammonium bichromate, 90 grains. 

“After a matted zinc plate is coated with this solution, 
printed, developed and dried, it is flowed with the following 
shellac varnish: Orange shellac, 75 to 120 grains; absolute 
alcohol, 7 ounces; absolute ether, 3 ounces; fuchsin, 24 
grains. When this varnish dries the print is laid for a few 
minutes in cold water and developed by delicate rubbing with 
a tuft of cotton wool, after which it is dried and burned in. 
For linework this method is said to stand much rough usage 
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in etching, but great care must be taken in developing. It js 
recommended that after the albumen-gum print is developed 
and dried it be exposed to sunlight or electric light so as to 
be thoroughly hardened.” 


John W. Butters 


A. J. Philphott pays a well deserved tribute, to the extent 
of a column in the Boston Globe, to the late John W. Butters, 
who for thirty years prepared illustrations for that paper. Mfr. 
Butters was one of the pioneer newspaper photoengravers, 
and in the days when all processes were kept secret he had to 
grope his way by experiment to turn out zinc etchings. Young 
Butters as a boy worked with Mumler and Stark, Sweeney, 
Haughton, Erickson and Hoke, who were then struggling in 
Boston with the swelled gelatin and photoelectrotype methods 
of photoengraving. Out of that group came the chalk plate 
and the photoelectrotype, and Butters developed for his pur- 
pose zinc engraving methods. John Butters was one of the 
first men to go out on the streets and take snap shots and 
engrave them for newspaper use. He would photograph a 
news incident, rush to the newspaper office, develop the plate, 
and while it was yet wet make a photographic print from it. 
A halftone from this photograph was etched, routed, put in 
the form, stereotyped and printed in the paper two hours aiter 
the photograph was taken in the street. 


Notes on Offset Printing 


BY S. H. HORGAN 


Offset Achievement of 1923 


An epoch-making achievement in the graphic arts during 
the year just ended was the planographic printing by the Aqua- 
tone process as shown in the Offset Printer for November and 
December. This Aquatone method of preparing the plano- 
graphic plate is based upon the patent issued to Robert John, 
dated April 24, 1923, numbered 1,453,259. There are ten 
pages of description of this patent, including 104 claims. The 
procedure in preparing the planographic plate as described is 
in brief this: A zinc or aluminum sheet is given an exceed- 
ingly fine grain and coated with a thin solution of a hard gela- 
tin. After whirling and drying, the gelatin film is further 
hardened with 1 ounce of formaldehyde in 32 ounces of alco- 
hol for five minutes. 

This gelatin film is then sensitized with 450 grains of ammo- 
nium bichromate in 16 ounces of water and 32 ounces of 
alcohol. When dry the sensitized metal plate is exposed to 
light under a halftone negative of 400 lines to the inch or a 
grain negative of 1,200 grains to the inch. The degree of 
fineness of the grain, it is claimed, is limited only by the 
screen. To give the plate “ selective ink receptivity ” it is not 
washed but submitted to a bath of ninety-five per cent grain 
alcohol for two minutes, then washed in water for five minutes 
to remove the free bichromate. Two minutes’ soaking in 
grain alcohol removes the water, and the gelatin is then baked 
in an oven for three minutes at a temperature of 400° Fahren- 
heit. This toughens the areas of gelatin unhardened by light 
without reducing their water receptiveness, and further makes 
the gelatin adhere more firmly to its metal plate support. 

The plate without any etching goes direct on the offset 
press and is “ printed from faster than ever before.” As the 
results by this process compare with collotype, or photo- 
gelatin printing, it is claimed that it can be printed forty times 
as fast as collotype, and no glycerin, gum arabic or similar 
treatment is given the gelatin surface. There is no “ gumming 
up ” or press stops, and further, as the zinc plate is completely 
covered with this gelatin-enamel coating there is no oppor- 


tunity for the zinc to oxidize. The enamel printing suriace 
is perfectly smooth, and it is claimed for it in comparison 
with collotype that by Aquatone “ printing can be done at 
greater speed, of superior quality, with less labor and expense 
and in shorter time.” ‘This process is the sensation in plano- 
raphic printing. 
iii : “Etching” on Stone 

The so-called “etching” on stone, says Bolton Brown, 
has no parallelism to the etching we do on copper. It does 
consist of an acid bath, which to an extremely slight degree 
dissolves the surface of the stone. Its purpose is the opposite 
to the crayon, with which the drawing is done on stone. 
Where the crayon goes prints black; where the etch goes prints 
white. The etch is a watery solution of gum arabic plus a 
little nitric acid. The really effective agent is the gum, the 
acid merely enabling this to take hold of the stone better. 
This acidulated gum is dried on. Then it is washed off, but 
an invisible coat of gum remains. Its presence is what enables 
us to pull an edition without soiling the stone or enlarging 
the dots. 

Offset Used in Advertising 

Offset printing furnished some of the most attractive fea- 
tures at the recent advertising exposition in New York city. 
largely due to the greater size of the offset products. The 
steamship and foreign railway companies filled the walls of 
their booths with posters, some of the most attractive posters 
coming from Switzerland. Our own lithographers showed 
large cutouts which are used in window displays, and one 
planographic printer demonstrated the manner in which giant 
advertisements can be made by enlarging from proofs of small 
ones. Even three and four color proofs were enlarged many 
times and printed by offset in satisfactory register. Magazine 
covers, advertising booklets and folding boxes printed on rough 
stock were quite common. The reproduction of a Maxfield 
Parrish painting for a 1924 calendar, advertising an electric 
light, attracted much attention, but then it was the result o! 
sixteen printings. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Transition From Hand-Set to Machine- 
Set Composition 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


=a HIS article and others to be published in fol- 

4 lowing issues are supplementary to the series 

fS of biographies which have appeared in THE 

4 INLAND PRINTER during the last two or three 

} years, and which are soon to be issued in 

} book form. At the outset it was planned by 

Mr. Hillman to confine the biographies to 

famous printers of the past; but it was 
padually perceived that the achievements of the immortals 
of our art and mystery were cumulative, and that certain revo- 
lutionary developments of our own day and generation were 
actually culminations of the genius and effort of men of the 
past, as indeed has ever been the way of progress since that 
most marvelous art — the inscribing art— was invented by 
an unknown benefactor. 

The series of portraits ended with that of Linn Boyd 
Benton, because he is the man whose inventive genius, more 
than that of any other man, made possible all the type- 
composing machines now in use, just as Friedrich Konig has the 
distinction of being most influential in giving the fast press to 
the world. The most revolutionary of recent improvements in 
the mechanics of the printing industry are embodied in the lino- 
type and the monotype. We now desire to collect the loose 
ends of the histories of these machines, and to do honor to the 
men who invented and perfected them. It is also the proper 
time to relate the effect of the introduction of linotypes and 
monotypes upon the ancient and honorable art of typemaking. 





* oF * 


In 1888, when I first became interested in type-composing 
machines, compositors were almost unanimously of the opinion 
that no machine would ever be invented that could accomplish 
as economically the work of their nimble “ brain inspired ” 
fingers. That opinion was summed up in the frequently uttered 
expression, “ You can’t make a machine that will think! ” 
The verses printed in Collectanea Typographica this month 
exactly express the opinions of compositors in 1888, when in 
fact the “ impossible machine” had arrived. There was also 
this to say: More than a hundred machines had been invented 
to supplant the compositor and his “ tyrant terrifying ” com- 
posing stick since the first typesetting machine was patented 
in England in 1822 by Dr. William Church, of Boston, in New 
England. Nearly all of these had set types, but none of them 
with sufficient economy over hand-setting, except the Empire 
and Thorne machines, though these were not by any means 
the most wonderful of the typesetting machines striving for 
introduction or a market in 1888, but the most practicable. 
The Dow and the Paige machines, both using typefounders’ 
types, were marvels of ingenuity, but neither of them ever set 
enough types to pay for the materials used in building one 
machine. Both cost so much to build that the money couldn’t 
be found to build a first lot. The McMillan typesetting and 
justifying machine, with a separate justifier, had some support, 
and three of them were put to use in the office of the New 
York Sun, but the machine never found a real market. In 
Great Britain and its dependencies the Fraser and the Hat- 
tersley machines were used to the extent of about two hundred 
of each. 

In 1888 there were only two kinds of typesetting machines 
that had proved practicable — the so-called “Burr,” after- 
wards known as the Empire, and the Thorne machines. The 


output of these machines was from four thousand to six thou- 
sand ems an hour. The Empire required two men and a boy 
to operate it— the boy minding the distributor, which was a 
separate machine. The Thorne was operated by two men. It 
was the first combined setting and distributing machine. It 
proved to be the most practicable and economical of all 
machines invented to use typefounders’ types. It occupied 
less than half the space required by other machines and their 
attendant distributors. The Thorne was invented by Joseph 


The Empire Typesetting Machine, previously known as the Houston, the 
Green and the Burr. 

Thorne, who had previously distinguished himself as an inven- 
tor in connection with the Singer sewing machine. Thorne’s 
first typesetting machine patent was issued in 1869. His final 
experimental machine was made by R. Hoe & Co. In 1883 
he began to manufacture in his own factory in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. His first sale was made in 1884 to the Publishers 
Printing Company, New York city, operated by Joseph Gantz, 
who is now its president. Mr. Gantz bought three machines. 

It was not until 1886, when R. W. Nelson acquired an 
interest in it, that the Thorne machine was effectively mar- 
keted. The last patent issued for improvements made by 
Thorne was granted August 21, 1888. In that year R. W. 
Nelson, now president of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, purchased Thorne’s interest. Mr. Nelson’s first patent 
for improvements was issued on April 30, 1889. Four styles 
of the machine were made: The Thorne, the Simplex for news- 
paper single-column measures, the Simplex for bookwork, and 
the Unitype for general purposes. Manufacture was discon- 
tinued about ten years ago, and from first to last more than 
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two thousand machines were made. No other typesetting 
machine had sold nearly so well. It set typefounders’ types 
more economically than any of the machines that preceded it 
and it was the last to hold the field. Given a better prospec- 
tive market, its owner would have steadily improved it, as at 
the time when the linotype had preémpted its field the problem 
of self-justification was well on the way to successful solution, 
after much expenditure in that direction. As compared with 
hand composition, the Thorne machines gave their users a gain 
in cost of composition of more than one hundred per cent under 





The Thorne machine of 1895. The cylinder is in two parts, the lower part 
being stationary. The upper part is the distributor. The undistributed type 
matter was slipped line by line into the perpendicular channels by means of a 
simple apparatus in rear of machine. The distributor, moving automatically by 
steps equal to distance between channels, was at each momentary stop in exact 
line with the channels in the lower part of cylinder, which were type reservoirs. 
During the momentary stops, all the letters in the distributing channels which 
might find themselves immediately in line with reservoir channels containing 
identical letters dropped into those channels. Extra sorts for which reservoir 
channels had not been provided were ejected through chutes, to be distributed 
by hand. The action of the automatic distributor was simple and rapid. In 
composition the types in reservoir channels were released by the action of the 
keys and carried to the receiving galley, where the lines were justified. 


average conditions, and much more under good conditions with 
careful operators. To hold their situations, hand compositors 
on piece work in 1888 were required to set a minimum of 
40,000 ems per week of fifty-nine hours. That was scarcely 
seven hundred ems an hour. Few compositors averaged one 
thousand ems an hour. 

Little, if anything, has been written about the history of 
the Empire, as it was latterly named. I have learned its his- 
tory from William A. Lorenz, of Hartford, Connecticut, a dis- 
tinguished inventor, who was employed at one time to develop 
the machine. W. H. Houston was the original inventor. He 
was granted a patent in 1857. He sold his patent to Gray & 
Green, at that time the owners of the most extensive plant 
in New York for printing periodicals, who soon discovered that 
the purchase price of a typesetting machine patent is a small 
matter in comparison to the cost of making it commercially 
practicable. They were printing more than fifty publications 
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at the close of the Civil War period. Their plant was on the 
corner of Frankfort and Jacob streets, in the identical big 
building now housing the well known and successful Burr 
Printing Company, which is the continuation of the Gray & 
Green business. Samuel W. Green, of Gray & Green, was the 
father of William Green, former president of the United 
Typothetz of America, an owner of an extensive printing busi. 
ness in New York city. The Houston machine appears to have 
been Green’s personal property. He employed C. W. Dickin- 
son, of Newark, New Jersey, to improve the machine. Dick- 
inson was the (or an) inventor of the geometric lathe for 
engraving plates for bank notes, watch cases, etc. In 1872 
Mr. Lorenz applied a keyboard to the machine, greatly increas- 
ing its productiveness, and about the same time Louis K. 
Johnson, an employee of Gray & Green, with the assistance 
of Mr. Lorenz, added a hand-operated justifying device which 
increased the speed. In 1876 the machine, then known as the 
Green typesetting machine, was thought to be ready for mar- 
keting and a dozen were made, all being put to use in the com- 
posing room of Gray & Green. However, the expense of 
developing the machine drove Gray & Green into bankruptcy, 
the outcome of which was that their business and plant and 
the machine became the property of their landlord, Henry A. 
Burr, a hat manufacturer, who changed the name of the busi- 
ness to the Burr Printing House and of the machine to the 
Burr typesetting machine. Under his management the business 
was highly profitable. Burr found that the machine gave him 
an advantage over his competitors in the cost of composition, 
and its use was monopolized by him until his death, which 
occurred about 1885. In 1890 Burr’s executors sold the pat- 
ents and manufacturing rights to Henry Thrush, who changed 
its name to the Empire, and in 1894 organized the Empire 
Machine Corporation. Not more than one hundred and 
seventy-five machines were sold. In 1904 the Empire machine 
was sold to the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 

It was in May, 1888, that I first saw the machine now 
called the linotype. I was on my way to Europe and a three 
years’ business term abroad, encircling the globe, to sail the 
next day on the good ship Etruria at 5:30 A.M., as was often 
necessary in those days when the tide and shallow channels 
determined the hours of sailing. Friends had entertained me 
until 2 a.m. It was not worth while turning in at the hotel, 
and too early to go to the boat. I had heard that an entirely 
new kind of type-composing machine was actually at work in 
the composing room of the New York Tribune. I went down- 
town to see it. The paper had gone to press. A few composi- 
tors and one operator of a linotype machine were on duty to 
handle important late news, if any. There were in May, 1888, 
about twelve linotype machines in the 7ribune office, being 
part, as I afterward learned, of the first fifty machines made 
by Mergenthaler in Baltimore, and delivered in February, 1888, 
to the Jribune, the Louisville Courier-Journal, Washington 
Post and Chicago Daily News, the proprietors of which were 
among the principal stockholders of the Mergenthaler Printing 
Company, now the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. This 
company had authorized the manufacture of one hundred 
machines, and the second half of that number were in process, 
with delivery promised in March. A second order for one 
hundred machines was also in process, with delivery promised 
for July, 1888. On the occasion of my visit I did not know 
that two months before that time Mergenthaler had severed 
his connection with the company bearing his name because 
the directors had ordered him to suspend manufacture, having 
come to the conclusion that the linotype machines then in use 
were not marketable. Yet to me, on that May morning, the 
machine seemed entirely practicable and effective. It was the 
third design which had been tried out by the Tribune since 
1886, and much money had been spent on it. The operator 
explained its mechanism to me, saying that the machines then 
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jn use were soon to be greatly improved. Not until years 
afterwards did I learn how radical was the obstacle in the 
way of the linotype in 1888, and not until 1907 was the secret 
published —in THE INLAND PRINTER in an article which I 
prepared. But the machine exhibited was casting slugs as 
perfectly as any linotype machine of today. The operator 
cast my name in six-point capitals on sixty slugs, which I car- 
ried away with me. Not knowing the chief obstacle to the use 
of the machine, I was fascinated with its possibilities. Ii was 
the latest type of what was called the blower machine, because 
the matrices were blown by gusts of air to the assembling 
poiit. I conceived a strong desire to have something to do 
wit!: the linotype machine in a commercial way. I paid the 
operator, a man of unusual intelligence and good character, 
$35 to send me a monthly letter for one year, advising me of 
the improvements which he expected would be made. Those 
letters were duly sent, but the convincing thing to me was that, 
at a time when typewriters were only beginning to come into 
use. this operator found it easier to send me proofs of his 
letters taken from slugs, rather than write with a pen! In 
1888 this was truly marvelous! 

Daylight found me sailing away. On the other side of the 
Atlantic I had the pleasure of showing to several manufacturers 
of printing machinery, typefounders and printers the first lino- 
type slugs they had seen. Proceeding on my way to Australia 
to sojourn there for three years, I found the newspaper pub- 
lishers of that country more intensely anxious to buy typeset- 
ting machines that could be operated economically than were 
the publishers in America and Great Britain. As I met these 
Australians, invariably the first question was about typesetting 
machines. Had I chosen to recommend any English or Ameri- 
can machine I could have made several sales. Instead I told 
them all I knew about the linotype, exhibiting the precious 
slugs, and reading to them the communications of my linotype 
operator-correspondent, while advising them to wait. My state- 
ment made frequently was: “No machine for composing 
types is in a sufficiently forward condition to command a suffi- 
cient market. When any machine can demonstrate its com- 
plete economical efficiency, the newspaper publishers of 
America will overwhelm its manufacturers with orders. For 
an Australian publisher to buy any typesetting machine now 
[that is, in 1888] is to invest in something not generally 
approved in the wider American market. The linotype 
machine in my opinion is what you need, but none of them 
have yet been sold to disinterested buyers, because its manu- 
facturers are on the point of bringing out a better machine.” 
The Melbourne typographical union invited me to tell them 
about the machine, of which by chance I had become the 
herald. I advised them to authorize me to import keyboards 
for them, so that their members might learn to finger, and be 
ready to operate the machine, the successful introduction of 
which was inevitable. A debate followed, in which the pre- 
vailing sentiment was that the Australian printers’ unions 
would not permit such a machine to be used. Meanwhile I 
was in correspondence with Whitelaw Reid, of the New York 
Tribune, then general manager of the Mergenthaler Printing 
Company, with a view to securing the Australasian agency for 
a machine not then on the market. It was in 1889 that Mr. 
Reid informed me that all rights in the machine, including 
manufacturing, for Great Britain and her dependencies had 
been sold to an English syndicate organized by Jacob Bright, 
brother of John Bright, the statesman. 

In due course the firm, for whom I was organizing a depart- 
ment for the sale of printing machinery and materials, Alex. 
Cowan & Sons, Limited, became financially interested in the 
British Linotype Company, with a representative on the Board 
of Directors, and received the agency for the linotype machine 
in Australia and New Zealand. They established schools for 
instructing operators and held the agency, selling most of the 
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machines in use in those countries, until the recent purchase of 
the British company by the American company, when the 
agency was taken away from them. They are now agents for 
the intertype. When the linotype machines were first made 
available to Australian publishers they were sold with surpris- 
ing rapidity. Hundreds of compositors, ill adapted to other 
occupations, were suddenly deprived of the means of gaining a 





An interesting picture. Two young ladies who were specially expert operators 
of the Thorne typesetting machine. The second one, behind the machine, is 
justifying. This team had no difficulty in setting six thousand ems an hour. 
The types may be seen in the reservoir and distributing channels. The man 
in the rear is Robert W. Nelson, now the president of the American Type 
Founders Company. The date of the picture is readily established 
by the costumes of the ladies. 


livelihood. Really radical inventions are invariably ruthless! 
The newspaper publishers — some of them — were sympa- 
thetic. Land was bought, many small farms established and 
given to followers of the defeated composing stick, with all 
facilities for working them, and competent instructors. In 
Australasia, as in America, the compositor’s occupation was 
ultimately greatly improved by the expansion of the size and 
circulation of newspapers made possible by the machines. 

The year 1892 found me again in America, as a manager 
of the New York branch of the American Type Founders 
Company. I found the linotypes displacing the composing 
stick as rapidly as they could be made. All obstacles to suc- 
cess were seemingly overcome, but the market was large, so 
that a few important newspapers continued to be hand set until 
1896. Thousands of compositors were thrown out of employ- 
ment. As usual, the printers in work were most generous with 
their suffering brethren, but there were not funds enough to 
feed the hungry, as the prevailing hard times affected business 
in general. The typefounders’ attitude then was that lino- 
types were good enough for newspapers, but would never be 
good enough for bookwork. The printers’ unions were cogi- 
tating ways to stop the machine. A tentative proposition was 
made to the typefounders to unite with the unions to defeat 
the linotype. The machine, it was said, was hurting both; 
well, then, let the typefounders reduce the price of body types 
and the unions will reduce the price per thousand, and between 
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the two, it was thought, this should make the machine unprof- 
itable! Strikes followed almost every installation of machines, 
but the linotype was always victorious. The improved 
machines which the operator at the Tribune had told me of 
in 1888, had been installed in the Tribune in 1890. The first 
of these improved machines to be sold to an outsider went 
to the Brooklyn Standard-Union. According to Mergenthaler, 
“the results it gave were hardly satisfactory,’ but in 1891 





The last phase of the Thorne typesetting machine. This is a ten-point 
Unitype machine. 

Philip T. Dodge, who had been patent attorney for the com- 
pany, was made president and general manager. His great 
executive ability overcame all the discordances and mechan- 
ical ineptitudes which had so many times brought the enter- 
prise into peril, and thus the composing stick of Gutenberg 
became subordinate to the slug caster. Of the long and 
checkered history of the development of the linotype machine 
the public and the typefounders knew, in 1891, no more than 
has been here related. In the course of years that history has 
been pieced together and will be told in the next article. 





BILLBOARD “ART” NEARS END OF RAMPAGE 


In tearing down the roadside “art” which has disfigured 
the picturesque drives and landscapes of Florida, enterprising 
officials are merely keeping step with more far-thinking admin- 
istrators in other States. 

Women’s organizations of several western States, notably 
Wisconsin, are struggling against the well entrenched billboard 
interests of the Middle West. They have every assurance of 
ridding the roadways of the poster evil, for the trend of public 
opinion some time ago very definitely set in against wholesale 
spoilage of natural beauty. 

In the course of a year many States like Wisconsin see 
hundreds of thousands of tourists pass over their roads. Where 
the view is obstructed with advertising signs, the tourist is 
unlikely to carry away tender recollections of his journey. 
The harmful impressions caused by these obstructions have 
done irreparable injury to many States—Fourth Estate. 
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THE IDEALS OF CLUBS OF PRINTING 
HOUSE CRAFTSMEN* 
BY W. J. BERG 


In thinking over the ideals and purposes of clubs of print- 
ing house craftsmen, whose slogan is “Share Your Knowl- 
edge,” it has occurred to me that your organization js 
comparable to the great invention — the radio. This ingenious 
device has made it possible for you and for me to share in the 
knowledge at first hand which thousands of people the world 
over desire to offer to those who are willing to receive it, 
Whether it be a lecture on the recent Japanese catastrophe, 
such as I heard when I adjusted my ear ’phones the other 
evening, or a very fine organ recital which was being broad. 
casted from a New York city studio, or yet, an essay on some 
vital subject that has to do with our everyday life, such as I 
“tuned in” on a night or two ago, or some technical discourse 
— all of which is being so graciously offered by literally thou- 
sands eager to share their knowledge, their gifts and their 
talents for the benefit of others, this popular invention is very 
much like your splendid organization, which is broadcasting 
knowledge to the membership concerning matters incidental to 
your daily problems. 

When your club puts into practice its motto, “ Share Your 
Knowledge,” it means that you are adding to your capital stock 
of information, thereby increasing your earning power; in 
other words, that you are becoming more efficient. Efficiency 
means greater production with less effort, it means a better 
understanding of the tools with which your work is done, it 
means the upbuilding of the quality of your work, and to do 
this the best methods must be understood and employed. This 
is what craftsmen are doing. Nothing is more pitiable than 
the self-centered business man or the self-centered employee. 
It is amazing how much we find that we do not know when 
once we begin to brush elbows with our fellows. The com- 
positor has not so completely mastered the alpha and omega 
of his trade but that he can learn something from a pressman’s 
talk, which may send him back to his case with a clearer 
insight into things he should do before the work leaves his 
department. The pressman, the engraver, the ink man, the 
roller man, the electrotyper, each can well afford to keep in 
intimate touch with his fellow craftsmen in order that he may 
get the other fellow’s viewpoint. 

Let us again turn our attention for a moment or two to 
the radio. Radio waves radiate in every direction when leav- 
ing the broadcasting station, north, south, east and west. Just 
so your organization can be likened unto a great and powerful 
broadcasting station from which can be transmitted radio 
waves of information, waves of knowledge concerning the 
problems of your craft, and these waves can also be made to 
radiate in all directions, benefiting hundreds and thousands of 
others who are “ listening in,” by brushing up against those 
who are receiving and absorbing the knowledge they get from 
such meetings as your organization affords. 

There are at this moment practical ideas floating around 
in the minds of many of your craftsmen, ideas that would make 
for greater efficiency in your workaday world, ideas and sug- 
gestions which would make for higher quality of workmanship, 
if they could be broadcasted among you by word of mouth. 
What you want to do is to continually “tune in” on these 
minds. You should continually be “ picking up” these waves, 
which we call thoughts, suggestions and experiences, that are 
constantly around you, among you, in front and in back of 
you, and you will all be richer for having given out, as well 
as for having appropriated, the waves of knowledge ever 
present among you. Let your club be the instrument through 
which you will effectually “ Share Your Knowledge.” 


*Extracts from an address delivered by W. J. Berg, Cincinnati, Ohio, at a 
recent meeting of the Sixth District of the International Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, at Hamilton, Ohio. 
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BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Dust From Plunger 


A Connecticut operator asks if the dust from the plunger 
is detrimental to a person’s health. 

Answer.—The dust detached from a plunger by the clean- 
ing brush is a metallic oxid, and if it is inhaled in quantities 
or in small amounts regularly it will produce lead poisoning. 
It is therefore a dangerous operation to dry-clean plungers 
indoors, unless precautions are taken to prevent inhalation of 
the dust. Read the first paragraph on page 312 of the Novem- 
ber, 1923, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Matrix Lugs Smashed 

An operator sends several matrices with damaged lugs. He 
desires to know how they were damaged, and also asks a way 
of preventing the trouble. 

Answer.— In our opinion, the cause of the defective lugs 
is that the operator sent away overset lines, or possibly the 
assembler is not set with the factor of safety present. Aim to 
have the assembler star wheel turn freely before any line is 
sent away to cast. If you will set the assembler about six 
points short, it will tend to diminish damaged hyphens. Care 
on the part of the operator will prevent damage to matrix lugs. 


Cause of Damaged Matrices Corrected 

An eastern operator writes: “ Your letter reached me in 
regard to the matrices which I sent you for examination. You 
surely hit the nail on the head the first time. We have had 
about three operators on the job trying to overcome this prob- 
lem and trying to prevent the first elevator from descending 
with a bang, and not one had success on this one. As I am 
just a beginner and do not know the machine very well, I 
thought perhaps a little fatherly advice might help, so with 
your letter I went ahead and I found that the back screw was 
¥g of an inch above the top of the vise. I placed it %s inch, 
and found that it not only helped the matrices but eliminated 
the noise of the elevator. The machine is running smoothly 
now, due to your timely advice. I wish to thank you per- 
sonally, and also for the company for which I am working.” 


Plate on Stopping Pawl Fell Off 


An operator describes an occurrence which gave him 
trouble, and says that although he has the machine running 
there is still something irregular in its manner of working. It 
appears that the screw which holds the adjusting plate on the 
stopping pawl worked loose, fell off, and finally allowed the 
plate to fall off the long screw. The plate was again attached, 
but since that time matrices have been occasionally falling off 
the right end of first elevator as it descended to casting posi- 
tion. There was no such trouble prior to the adjusting plate 
getting out of order, hence the operator asks if it is possible 
he did not get the plate on correctly. 

Answer.— It is quite possible that you have put the plate 
on correctly, but its adjusting screw, the head of which fits 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


under the plate, may be out of adjustment. To test, have the 
cams at normal position, push back the starting lever, allow 
the delivery slide to move full distance to the left. While the 
parts are in this position, examine how far the delivery slide 
cam roll has pushed the stopping pawl off the stop lever. It 
is quite likely that you will find more than the %s inch which 
should be present. To correct, back the cams to bring the pawl 
up a trifle,.loosen the screw which is holding the plate, and 
turn in a trifle on the screw head found under the adjusting 
plate. Tighten the other screw, and then bring the cams to 
normal to verify the change you have made. When you have 
the plate finally set so that the roller pushes it off the stop 
lever 11 inch, then the adjustment is finished and quite likely 
no further trouble will be experienced. 


Automatic Stop Lever Out of Adjustment 

An operator states that recently when recasting he has 
noticed that if he allows the cams to come to a stop on safety 
or stopping pawl, he can not get the machine started unless he 
backs up the cams a trifle. Then when he draws forward the 
stopping and starting lever the cams will start without further 
trouble. He wants to know what causes the trouble. 

Answer.— It is quite evident that the adjusting screw in 
the automatic stopping lever has worked loose and allows the 
cams to advance a trifle too far. This causes the stopping 
pawl, which has a beveled-off corner, to be out of reach of the 
lug of the vertical starting lever. Hence, when the cams stop 
either on the stopping pawl or on the safety pawl, the upper 
lug of the vertical starting lever can not push the particular 
pawl off the stop lever unless the cams are backed a trifle. The 
remedy for the trouble is obvious. Turn in on the adjusting 
screw in the stopping lever until there is approximately %2 
inch clearance between the forked lever and the driving shaft 
clutch flange. Have the clutch in action when correcting 
trouble, but have the power shut off. 


Oiling the Machine 

An operator who looks after two machines asks for full and 
explicit instructions covering the proper oiling of the machine. 

Answer.—Where machines are operated two shifts daily 
we believe that one oiling once a week is ample. Some machin- 
ists do not oil the machines that often because they make it a 
point to watch that they are properly oiled, or they oil them 
personally and do not delegate the work to some one else. 
The printed slip which we have sent to you gives sufficient 
directions on oiling. Of course, difference in models will mod- 
ify directions, especially a Model 9. In oiling the assembler 
and the distributor use a very small oil can and have it con- 
tain clock oil. One drop only for each hole is sufficient. In 
cleaning the spacebands daily, rub them lengthwise on a smooth 
board the long way of the grain. Do not rotate the band in a 
circle, which will cause a side action on the sleeve. Use plenty 
of dry graphite on the board and rub the spacebands on both 
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sides. The blue spot on the sleeve does no harm end will not 
pick up metal if the bands are properly cleaned. Each week 
the distributor screws should be cleaned by using a narrow 
strip of clean cloth wet with gasoline. This procedure prevents 
the oil which runs out of the screw bearings from reaching 
the lugs of the matrices. 


Damaged Matrices 

A western operator encloses three damaged matrices with 
the following terse message: “First request in fifteen years; 
please tell me.” 

Answer.—The three matrices were damaged in the same 
manner; the lower lugs were crushed when the mold advanced. 
The lower lugs were not opposite the groove of mold keeper, 
hence were caught and smashed, and that is where the trouble 
begins. The operator will doubtless aver that the line was of 
proper length. If so, why did not the hyphen descend as low 
as the rest of the characters which entered the mold keeper 
groove? The writer has had the opportunity of hearing many 
alibis for damaged matrices of the kind noted, and almost 
without exception the fault has been the sending away of lines 
that were too full. The usual plea of the operator who has 
been found out sending away tight lines is that “ the star wheel 
was turning.” This, of course, has been found to be true many 
times, but the assembler slide was found to be set oversize, 
or perhaps the star wheel was worn or turned with difficulty. 
If an operator begins the week with the normal supply of 


XI MES change, and with the changing of the 
‘ times there seem to spring into existence 





to the new order of things. In one of my 
. former books, “ John Smith’s Bookkeep- 
XY ing,” I tried to depict that lovable charac- 
S¥ ter of journalism known as the “ country 

S editor,” who could write spirited editorials, 
a good three-line local, who knew all about capitalization, 
punctuation, and in addition something about the mechanics 
of printing. The book also analyzed the character of John 
Smith, the foreman and general workman about the office. 
These men were of a type common before the war, and while 
there are still hundreds of their ilk running newspapers, during 
the past few years a newer type of man has wedged himself 
into the profession and business of publishing country news- 
papers. These men have seen the world and, in most cases, 
their army training has helped them to see things in a new 
light. They have graduated from schools of journalism now 
being so ably conducted by schools in various parts of the 
country. Such young men bring a refreshing viewpoint into 
both the publishing and editorial ends of the newspaper busi- 
ness — and nearly all of them are in the business not only 
for “service” but to make a living, to acquire a home and 
something for future years. 

While men like Jefferson Bell and John Smith neither asked 
questions nor sought information, I have found that the newer 
type of editor or publisher is very inquisitive, and anxious to 
get opinions on things before he ventures very far. Possibly 
it is because he has in the schools of journalism learned that 
“reading maketh a full man,” and is anxious to learn more. 
I think it is because he has either seen or heard of so many 
failures in the business that he wants to avoid the pitfalls. 











*NotEe.—This is the first installment of a_twelve- * story of a young 
publisher as told by himself. Copyright, 1924, by R. T. Porte. 
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hyphens and in three or four days finds he has only a suffi- 
cient number to get by with, he should check up on his overset 
lines, watch his divisions closely, and see that the assembler 
star wheel turns freely. He will then find that he can operate 
months without the loss of a hyphen. The destruction of 
matrices, due to damaged lower lugs, is one of the crying evils 
of machine work, and yet it is a fault that can be readily 
corrected. In setting straight matter of the usual newspaper 
column width, no operator need send away a line that even 
makes the assembler star hesitate, not alone cause it to stop. 
If one will set the assembler slide clamp six points short of the 
measure, there will be a factor of safety which will prevent 
the damage of matrix lugs. Care in this respect will increase 
the speed of operators, for the reason that where matrix lugs 
are unimpaired there will be fewer stops from all causes, and 
there will be fewer corrected lines, because no tight line which 
causes a smashed lug ever gets by the proofreader. It would 
not be fair to blame all damaged matrices of this kind on the 
operator without calling attention to one phase of damaged 
lugs for which he is blameless. The right end of the back jaw 
of the first elevator does and will become deflected toward the 
rear, thus causing the matrices near the right end to be improp- 
erly supported. This is, however, a comparatively rare cause 
of trouble and is easily located. Test the distance between the 
jaws with a matrix, hold it on the adjusting plate and note 
the clearance between the lower part of the back jaw and the 
body of the matrix. A slight clearance is allowable. 





PORTE 





To get the viewpoint of just such a young man, I have 
decided to write this story in the first person, and in this way 
let Richard Warden Mathews tell his own story —and that of 
Ray Schlosser, George Fairbanks Wicks, Katharine Wicks and 
some others. In the character of Ray Schlosser I have drawn 
freely upon facts, and those readers who seem to recognize a 
certain man might just as well understand that there are many 
such men, all shrewd business men, but wonderful friends and 
advisers. But, enough of this. Let Richard Warden Mathews 
tell his own story. R. T. Porte. 
Part I.— OLDERON 

Six months is a long time to stay in Olderon. There may 
be people who like the town, but I wish to have it known that 
each day I stay here I like it less. I am sure Mr. Schlosser 
had some good reason for suggesting that I come here and 
take a job on the Olderon Observer, and I think I have learned 
the reason. I might just as well start at the beginning and 
tell my story of how I came to Olderon, but I believe that 
this first paragraph to my story is the kind of opening that has 
“punch ” and attracts attention. 

Six months, yes, almost seven months, have gone by since I 
graduated from the School of Journalism at the Columbus 
University. There I was taught many things as to what I 
was to do, and also how to do them. I was also told a few 
things that I should not do. During the past six months I 
have learned more about what not to do than I ever believed 
existed. It seems strange that a man could do so many things 
that are wrong. Perhaps it is the surroundings that make this 
possible. To my mind Olderon is everything that a town 
should not be and perhaps the reason for this is the editor of 
the Observer himself. 

After receiving my diploma I had the idea that I was des- 
tined to be a great feature writer, and would in time con- 
tribute leading articles to the Saturday Evening Post, 01 
become a great writer like Irvin Cobb. I looked around to 
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select the newspaper which I thought would just suit me, 
where I could exercise my talents to the best advantage. I 
took time to study while visiting my parents. The news- 
dealer furnished me with a dozen or so daily newspapers in 
our vicinity, which I read carefully. At first I thought I 
would go to a large city, like Chicago or New York, but decided 
that perhaps a newspaper in a smaller city would give me a 
greater opportunity to show what I really could do. I wrote 
to the editors of several of these, and pointed out the faults 
in their papers, and also rewrote several of their news stories, 
showing how much better I could have done it. I waited for 
replies, and in all except one case I am still waiting. I don’t 
think I shall ever forget that one. As a matter of record I 
set it down here: “ Your favor received, and we hasten to 
reply. The writer was once young like you and thought he 
knew more than anybody else in the whole world about jour- 
nalism. You will get over it. I did. What you want to do 
is to go and see Ray Schlosser, the manager of the Western 
Type & Supply Company. He helped me, and I think he will 
help you. God knows you need it.” 

Much discouraged I took the matter up with my father. 
He laughed, and said he guessed I would have to start my own 
newspaper to show the world, and he had intended to take the 
matter up with me and give me a start toward buying my own 
paper. He had put away a thousand dollars for this purpose, 
but supposed I needed a rest before venturing into business. 
That was why he had not said anything about it before. My 
father knew Mr. Schlosser, in fact had talked with him in 
regard to a plant, so I went to see Mr. Schlosser and talked 
the matter over with him. As Mr. Schlosser was in the busi- 
ness of supplying type and machines, my father thought he 
was a good one to consult. 

After six months in Olderon, I don’t know whether that 
advice was good or not, but there is no discounting the fact 
that I have learned a few things here that I could not have 
learned otherwise, and the experience is worth while. But six 
months is enough. 

In my interview with Mr. Schlosser, he asked me if I 
knew anything about typesetting, or running a press, or about 
bookkeeping, and some other things which I had never thought 
much about before. When I told him I did not see why they 
were necessary, he said that unless I had a very large sum of 
money to buy or start a good-sized paper, a little knowledge 
along the lines suggested would not be a bad thing. In fact, 
for the editor and publisher of a small paper it was almost 
necessary to know something about them. He did not believe 
it was essential to be a finished printer, but there might come 
times when a slight knowledge of the mechanics of printing 
would be extremely useful. Before I thought of buying a 
plant, he thought I ought to try setting type for at least six 
months, and then look around for a location that showed good 
prospects and where success might be possible. I thought the 
matter over a few days, and decided it might not be a bad idea 
to take a position in a large newspaper and get a general first- 
hand knowledge of the mechanics. I had visited a few of the 
daily newspapers and the printing plant where our school paper 
had been printed, but writing the articles seemed more interest- 
ing to me than setting type or printing. The mechanical end 
seemed to require very little brains, while writing an original 
feature story required brains such as I was sure I had. 

With this in mind I visited a few plants and made applica- 
tion for a position in the composing room or pressroom. To 
my surprise I found that even here I was not wanted. I had 
heard a great deal of unions, but did not know that only a few 
apprentices were accepted, that there was no room for more, 
that they did not have time to instruct anybody, or were too 
busy. As I had been given the advice by Mr. Schlosser, I went 
back to him with some indignation, but he only laughed and 
told me I had started wrong. 
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“T happen to know,” he said, “ of a printer down the State 
that wants somebody to help him. It would be a good place 
for you to start. The wages won’t be very much, and you will 
have to board at his house as part pay, but I think it would 
be just the place for you.” 

I went home almost discouraged, but father came to my 
rescue and said he supposed Mr. Schlosser was right, and that 
anyway six months at Olderon would not hurt me very much. 
I agree with him, it has not hurt me very much. 

I wrote to the editor of the Olderon Observer, and he told 
me to come on. He would pay me $5 a week and board. 
When I told Mr. Schlosser about the wages, he said wages were 
certainly going up, as he got only $1 a week and boarded him- 
self when he started in to learn how to set type. There was a 
shortage of help, he guessed, and that was one reason. 

Some way in thinking this all over on my way to Olderon, 
I felt I had the wrong idea when I left school, and that the 
world didn’t need me quite as much as I had believed. Was 
it true that a man had to carve out his fortune and wait for 
the propitious moment when fortune would knock at his door? 
To me it seemed that other things than fortune had been 
knocking at my door. All other places were closed to me 
except this one at Olderon, and I was on my way. Had I 
known just what was in store for me perhaps I would not have 
gone on. It certainly is well that we do not know all that 
will happen to us. We might sometimes decide to do some- 
thing else, and thus miss a greater opportunity. I have put 
that down in my notebook and some day I shall write a great 
editorial on the subject. 

There was no one to meet me at the train, and I had to 
inquire as to where the Observer plant was. Two or three at 
the train paid no attention to me, but finally one man said it 
was a short distance down the street. I went down the street, 
but found nothing that looked like a newspaper printing plant. 
In desperation I asked another man, who directed me down 
a side street. There was no sidewalk and I saw no building 
of any size, but as there was nothing else to do I followed his 
directions. I almost passed a sort of shack, but happening 
to see a faded sign with the words “The Olderon Observer, 
Job Printing,” I concluded this must be the place, although 
it was not what I had expected to find. 

I went inside, but no one was there. I put down my grip 
and looked around. My heart sank. So this was the place 
Mr. Schlosser had sent me! Surely it must be a practical joke. 
Was he making fun of me? In the front there was a piece of 
furniture that was probably a desk, but it was covered com- 
pletely with old newspapers. An overflowing waste-basket was 
alongside of it. The chair had part of the back gone, and 
on the seat there was what was once a cushion. A cuspidor 
was in evidence, and the floor had not been swept for many 
days. Looking back at what was probably the workroom I 
saw only a few racks and some dusty machinery. That tall 
thing with a large cylinder almost as high as I was the press, 
I thought, although I had never seen one like it before. I wan- 
dered about in curiosity, and was about to start back to the 
front door when I heard it open. An unkempt, frowsy indi- 
vidual was coming in, and it seemed up to me to find out what 
he wished. He looked me over very critically, and when I 
was about to ask him what he wished, he moved toward the 
desk and sat down, without saying a word. Suddenly he turned 
around. 

“ Well, what can I do for you? ” 

“ Are you the editor? ” I managed to ask. 

“That’s what they say I am. I don’t want any paper or 
type today, young fellow, or any ready prints, or ink, or plates. 
Aside from that you are welcome.” 

“ But I am not selling those things. I have come here to 
work. I wrote you several days ago that I would be here today, 
and thought you would expect me.” 
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“ What,” he exclaimed, as he got up from his chair, “ are 
you the young fellow Dad Slaw said he was going to send here 
to learn printing! ” 

He turned to his desk and began to paw over what was on 
top of it. He finally came to several letters, and hastily went 
through them until he found the one he was looking for. 

“ Are you Richard Warden Mathews? ” he asked. 

“ Ves, sir,” I said, “ and I have come because Mr. Schlosser 
has recommended the place to me.” 

“ All right, young man, you can go to work, but I’m sure 
going to tell Dad Slaw what I think of him! ” 

I learned that the editor’s name was George Robinson, that 
he had owned the paper for thirty years, and was at one time 
a printer with considerable reputation. The answer to his 
present appearance and position was simply “drink.” I saw 
in this first interview that he had been drinking that morning. 
Mr. Robinson showed me where to put my coat and hat, and 
with not the best spirit in the world undertook to teach me 
how to hold a “ stick,” where to find the types in the cases, 
how to space a line, and such other things. The copy I set 
was something about a Chamberlain Cough Remedy. which 
he said was immortal because so many great men had learned 
to set type from it. 

To go on and describe the days that followed would be tire- 
some. I might say that the morning of the second day I swept 
the place, the morning of the third I washed the windows, 
and on the fourth I burned:a lot of the papers on Mr. Robin- 
son’s desk. The fifth, press day, I washed and oiled the 
cylinder press, the sixth day I washed and oiled the job press, 
and on the seventh I wrote letters to my father and Mr. 
Schlosser. I tore up the first one to each, also the second, 
and finally to each I wrote a third, and this is all I said: “ The 
joke is on me, but I am going to stay.” 

Mr. Robinson proved a good instructor, and his wife was 
a good cook. I marvel now that a woman could keep a house 
so well and provide such good meals on so little. There must 
be a touch of heroism in such women to do as she was doing, 
and for a man like Robinson. In a few months I grew to like 
him, and found that he had many good qualities, and had 
brains that should have made him a great success. But, here 
he was, running a little paper in a God-forsaken town, with 
seemingly little ambition. He had brains and, when he wanted 
to be, he was a good printer, as far as I could judge. He 
could write, and had read everything worth reading, yet he was 
a failure. Was this why both father and Mr. Schlosser wanted 
me to come here? Was this a part of my education? As the 
months rolled along, I knew that it was for this reason, and 
also that Robinson could give me an insight into many little 
details of the mechanics of printing that I did not know. I 
was getting an education along a different line, one that would 
stand by me in after years. 

As the months went on I managed to make the shop more 
presentable, but I could not get Robinson to have the sign 
repainted. He was very obstinate, so I quit saying anything 
about it. 

In the fourth month of my stay, suddenly Robinson failed 
to show up. He did not come home that night, nor for several 
nights. I had to get out the paper all alone, which was another 
valuable experience. I had a wild time, and like the bride’s 
first attempt at cooking, everything was boiling over and burn- 
ing at the same time. I got the paper out, and it seemed to 
be all right — but what a different paper it was from the one 
I had fancied my first paper would be! ‘There was no long 
editorial on “ The Duty of Journalism,” none on a national 
topic, or on a great social topic, or in fact on anything. I did 
well to have three galleys of locals and four legal notices, 
besides a change of three advertisements, and all the foreign 
advertisements changed right, to say nothing of six corrections 
on the mailing list, and enough money raised to get the ready 
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prints out of the express office. I had discovered that there 
was something in newspaper journalism besides writing great 
things! In ten days Robinson showed up. He had been on 
one of his periodical drunks, and was accepted back by Mrs. 
Robinson without a murmur, and things went on as before. 

It would be monotonous to tell all that happened in those 
six months, but perhaps as my story goes on I may mention 
those six months. I had had enough, though, and wrote, tell- 
ing Mr. Schlosser so. His only reply was a letter: ‘“ The 
Rockland Recorder wants a man and I have recommended you. 
Write them that you are a printer, and want to change. Don’t 
tell them that you know anything, only say you are a printer 
They will probably offer you $20 a week, so accept it.” 





HOW TO GUM-STITCH A DUMMY BOOKLET 


BY PERCY VERE 


Although I have been in the advertising business for many 
years, I have never until now known of an easy way to pui 
together a dummy of a booklet. The obvious way is to have 
it stapled on a wire stitcher, but this is generally out of the 
question. No one wants to wait for the stapling of a rough 
dummy. Another fairly good plan is to keep a needle and 
thread in your desk and sew the section together. But it 
doesn’t work out well, somehow or other. If the thread isn’t 
all gone, the needle is misplaced; and, besides, few men are 
handy with a needle — or care to admit it! 

The last resort, and the worst, is to pin the sheets together 
— the worst because the head of the pin punches through the 
paper when the dummy is folded shut, or the pin works out. 

But here is something I hit upon that is a winner for speed, 
ease and neatness. Cut your sheets and cover to size, either 
with a paper cutter or with knife and straight edge. Hold the 
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sheets, spread open, in the left hand, and with a thin-bladed 
pocket knife cut slits on the fold a short distance from each 
end through all the inside sheets. Feed a quarter-inch strip 
of gummed paper, the kind used to seal packages, or even the 
edge of an envelope flap, through each slit until only about 
one-quarter of an inch is left —see illustration A. Moisten 
this quarter inch and stick it down. Now trim off the outer 
ends of the strips, leaving about half an inch, as at B. Fold 
these ends back against the side of the section, as at C, with 
the gummed side out, moisten them, place the section in the 
cover in the proper position and then pinch the cover together 
until the strips stick. 

On larger dummies an extra strip can be put through the 
center. If this is done it is well to have the gummed side of 
this strip come opposite the others, so that, when pasted down, 
it will help to keep the other two from peeling back when the 
section is roughly handled. 





THOSE WHO SEEK 
I blame equally those who take on themselves to praise 
man, those who take on themselves to blame him, and those 
who merely amuse themselves; I can approve those only who 
seek with tears——Pascal. 
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A student in proofreading at the Southeastern School of 
Printing, Nashville, Tennessee, writes: “I wish I had your 
opinion on this question: If a figure of five or more char- 
acters were divided at the end of a line, should a hyphen be 
placed at the division point? ” 

Yes; the division of such a number (not “ figure’) should 
tall between two of the groups of digits or ciphers, and should 
be marked by the hyphen in addition to the point that would 
be used if the number had not been subject to division, thus: 
 6,000,-” at the end of one line and “ 000,000 ” at the begin- 
ning of the next; or, if the number represents dollars and 
cents, and the break happens to come between the dollars and 
the cents, “ $23,539.-” at the end of the first line, and “ 74” 
at the start of the next. 


R. M. writes: “ When I was in high school. my English 
teacher would never let us speak of ‘a pair of twins.’ She 
said that would mean four persons. Was she right? ” 

She was wrong. Twins are people in pairs. A pair of twins 
is two persons. Each of them is a twin. Four twins are two 
pairs of twins, just as much as four gloves are two pairs of 
gloves. A fireman called upon to rescue a pair of twins from 
the top floor of a burning house would appreciate this mathe- 
matical grammar! 








Oscar V. Hanson, foreman of the printing department of 
the American Manufacturing Concern, at Falconer, New York, 
writes a word of thanks for our answer to his query whether 
it should be “ Our ruling and binding is ” or “ are,” and sends 
one of the two-foot rulers on which the decision given by this 
court is embodied in good permanent lettering. The ruler is 
on our desk at this moment, a memorial to the usefulness and 
friendliness of this department. The only fault we have to 
find with it is that it is too “ popular” with the younger two 
of our four — count ’em — four sons, now in grammar school 
learning everything but the grammar of their native speech. 





Mrs. Mary E. David, of Trenton, New Jersey, writes: 
“In regard to your criticism about the ‘forebore’ in ‘ The 
Loving Are the Daring,’ I, who did the foundry revising on 
that book, have my alibi all ready. 

“ First let me say that I think you are perfectly right. To 
my mind there is just as much difference between ‘ forebear ’ 
and ‘ forbear’ as there is between ‘ therefore’ and ‘ therefor.’ 
I noticed it when it came into my hands, and didn’t like it. 
However, my work was foundry revision, not reading, and 
the book had passed the stage for queries. On looking up the 
word, I found that Webster’s Unabridged gives, in the less 
important list of words found at the bottom of each page: 
‘Forebear,’ variant of ‘forbear.’ On the strength of that 
statement and also because of the fear that the word might 
be used elsewhere in the book and not noticed, I allowed 
‘torsbear ’ to pass.” 

The “forebear” thus justified is the one that means 
“ancestor.” The “forbear” that should have been in the 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
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book means “ to refrain from.” Mrs. David brings up a point 
of everlasting interest to proofreaders: Is it better to let one 
error go, for sake of consistency, than to correct it at the risk 
of inconsistency? This department thinks that, except in 
extraordinary emergency cases, the latter is the better policy. 
What do our readers say on this point? 

Mrs. David will “get square” with us, some time, by 
detecting us in error. Every toe gets stubbed some time! We 
shall own up as gracefully as possible when the time comes. 





A correspondent in Baltimore says: ‘I wish to thank you 
for your reply to my inquiry. The correctness of ‘an 11 to 1 
score’ is clear to me now, though it does not seem as good as 
if it had been written ‘ by a score of 11 to 1.’” This brings 
forward one of my hobbies: It is often better, easier, wiser 
and more satisfactory to sidestep some of the problems than 
to try to hammer them down with citation of rule and usage. 
When in doubt, go ’round! 


George Fentrick, of Brooklyn, New York, says: “I read 
your article on ‘Mr. Hyphen,’ which is very interesting and 
should be reprinted in some daily paper.” Mr. Fentrick 
encloses a clipping of a letter of his published in a New York 
newspaper, on the best way to print “co-operate” or 
“ cooperate.” Mr. Hyphen is in the ring with Mr. Dieresis. 

In Mr. Hyphen’s corner is Old Man Usage, assisted by 
Young Linotype. Mr. Dieresis hasn’t, so far as we can make 
out, a friend to stand second to him. 

Dieresis-O is not cast with many fonts in use in the 
“average” shop. Every machine has the hyphen. 

The difficulty comes simply from the conjunction of the two 
vowels. Without that complication, the case of “ cooperate,” 
“co-operate ” or “ codperate ” would be as simple as that of 
“ degenerate,” “ excoriate,” “conglomerate,” or any similar 
compound. 


F. M. writes that he saw this sentence questioned as to its 
correctness, though he does not see where the error lies: 
“That is whom I mean.” Analyzing the sentence, he says that 
the verb “mean” requires the objective case, and that the 
whole clause “ whom I mean,” not merely the pronoun, should 
be considered as the complement of the verb “ is.” 

And F. M. is absolutely right — unless we are absolutely 
wrong. It hardly seems possible that any intelligent user of 
the language could see this sentence in any other way. Com- 
pleted, the expression would be “ That is he whom I mean.” 








Another friend asks: “In speaking of the person who 
puts the final O. K. on press sheets, how would you refer to 
him? Could you say ‘the O.K.’er’? And what would be the 
verb form: ‘O.K.’ing,’ ‘O.K.’ed’? Would you say that you 
have ‘the O.K.’s,’ meaning several O.K.’d proofs? ” 

The words as given in the letter are logically built, but 
they certainly do look queer. The form “ okay” is coming 
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into pretty general use, and a right handy word it makes. The 
forms “ okayer,” “ okaying” and “ okayed” are not pretty, 
but they do the work. So too with “the okays.” It looks as 
though this usage were on the way to complete establishment. 

The letter subjoined to this paragraph “ speaks for itself,” 
as they say, but shall have escort of a few remarks of our 
own. Perhaps some of our readers thought it was funny for 
us to make so much of the attempt to get a list of books useful 
in the proofroom library, but we were so completely in earnest 
about it that it bade fair to have tragic consequences for us 
when the hoped-for lists failed to show themselves. We were 
just about to go to a certain one-arm lunchery we know of 
and eat seven of their griddle cakes, whereof any number in 
excess of three is known to be fatal to the ordinary mortal, 
five to an elephant, and seven to a tough old specimen like 
ourselves — when along came this superlatively welcome letter 
from Miss Alice McFeely, editor and proofreader of the Bul- 
letin published by the University of Minnesota, Department 
of Agriculture: 

“ T am always an interested reader of the Proofroom depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER because I find many helpful 
hints not only for the proofreader but for the editor. In 
response to your appeal for a list of books for the proof- 
reader’s library I am sending a list of the reference books in 
our office library, although some of them are more useful to 
an editor than to a proofreader: Webster’s International 
Dictionary; University of Chicago ‘ Manual of Style’; New 
Standard Dictionary (for reference); F. Horace Teall’s 
‘Punctuation’; De Vinne’s ‘ Correct Composition,’ ‘ Modern 
Book Composition,’ ‘ Title Pages,’ ‘Plain Printing Types’; 
Roget’s ‘ Thesaurus ’; Fellows’ ‘ 100,000 Synonyms and Anto- 
nyms’; Woolley’s ‘Handbook of Composition’; Henry’s 
‘Printing for the School and Shop’; Funk & Wagnalls’ 
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‘Better Say,’ ‘Helpful Hints,’ ‘Foreign Phrases in Daily 
Use’; the new Testament (St. James version).” 


Now, that’s such a heartwarmer that we just simply can’t 
say a word about our own little starter having included (along 
with dictionary, almanac and local directory) the Bible entire 
and with Concordance; and it would be ungracious to call 
attention to the heterophemy that made Miss McFeely’s type- 
writer say “St. James” instead of “King James.” We'd 
swap a king for a saint any time. 

Has some one else a few favorites to contribute? 


Just a little dip into our file of monstrosities: In the 
Century Magazine, not many pages removed from a remi- 
niscent article telling how Richard Watson Gilder once “ blew 
up” when he found “ temperament” printed “ temperment,” 
is an instalment of Mrs. J. Borden Harriman’s “ Hither anc 
Yon,” in which that estimable lady tells how she journeyec 
one day during the presidential campaign of 1912 to “Sea 
Gate, where Woodrow Wilson had his summer cottage.” Long 
Island has a Sea Gate, we understand; but the summer hom 
of the governors of New Jersey is at Sea Girt. 

Next, in Harper’s, Robert McElroy’s fine ‘“ Grover Cleve- 
land”: “The poison of those slanders concerning Grover 
Cleveland’s domestic life kave outlived the generations.” And 
Professor McElroy’s little grammatical slip, singular subject, 
plural verb, is perpetuated in two volumes of extremely praise- 
worthy print. 

Scribner’s, Edith Wharton’s novel, “A Son at the Front ”: 
“Mme. Olida fell back in a trancelike attitude, let her lips 
droop over her magnificent eyes,” and then did something not 
half so fascinating. Novelists used to write about “ drooping 
lids,” but Mrs. Wharton sets a faster pace. 


Carve Carefully—Words Have Joints! 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


3)ARIED are the treasures that the postman 
3 brings. Is it to be a matter of spelling, 

punctuation, capitalization; a point in style 
‘4 or usage — a question, or a criticism? Have 
2%) we drawn a prize, or fallen heir to some 
+ more trouble? Does one of the fellowship 

like what we said last month, or have we 

stubbed our toe on some one else’s con- 
victions — some one, for example, who thinks he knows a way 
to justify grammatically the form “ some one’s else”? Every 
letter is opened with the hooked end of a question mark. 

Here is one that swings wide the gateway to an interesting 
field of inquiry: “A question has arisen over the division of 
the word ‘ hospital.’ The claim has been made that while the 
dictionary division is on the ‘i’ (hospi-), a more pleasing 
division would be on the ‘ t’ (hospit-), as the sound of the ‘i’ 
partakes of the ‘t.’ Further, that the average reader if called 
upon to spell the word would divide it on the ‘t,’ and there 
would be less criticism if the word was so divided in print. 
What say you? ” 

Satisfying first the immediate inquiry, quotation from 
“ Punctuation,” by F. Horace Teall, is in order. In Chapter 
X, “ Division of Words Into Syllables,” that helpful little vol- 
ume gives some simple rules for the guidance of writers and 
printers. Rule Four: “Long vowels and unaccented short 
ones generally close a syllable without the following conso- 
nant.” Among the examples given are “ exami-nation,” 
“sepa-rable,” “mecha-nism” and “igno-rant.” In “hospital,” 














obviously, the “i” is short and unaccented; therefore, if this 
rule is accepted, the “t” can not properly be attached to the 
penultimate syllable. 

In the specific inquiry there is involved the whole matter 
of division of words into syllables. What is a syllable, and on 
what principles are we to recognize and identify it? The word 
itself comes from the Greek, signifying “to bind together.” 
In simplest language, a syllable is the unit of which words are 
made; itself composed of smaller units, namely, letters or 
the elements of sound which they represent. The single sound 
or the letter which represents it is the atom; they group into 
molecules, which are syllables—and the molecules combine 
to make the word. This is not scientifically accurate, for 
molecules are not tangible elements of matter capable of iso- 
lation in perception by the human senses; but there is a paral- 
lel in the rising scale of the three existences, and in their 
participation in physical compounding. 

Most definitions of “ syllable” have this one common ele- 
ment, identification of syllables by vocal impulse. Pronuncia- 
tion of the word is the handle by which the definer most natu- 
rally gets his grasp. Therefore correct standards of oral 
speech would seem to be the proper basis for syllabication, 
division into syllables. But another criterion is set up when 
we come to consider the written or printed word: etymology, 
the historical development of it. You say “antip-o-des,” but 
the word is made up of “anti” and “ podes.” In general, 
American usage prefers division according to pronunciation; 
British practice favors the etymological distinctions. 
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Take a minute to look over the rules given in “ Punctua- 
tion.” First, “In dividing before one of the Anglo-Saxon 
suffixes, ‘-ed,’ ‘-ing,’ ‘-er,’ do not take over a consonant with 
the suffix, even when the preceding vowel is long, unless a 
final consonant is doubled.” Here is a principle that enables 
the writer to attain consistency in a great class of words. 
“ Danc-ing,” “ cring-ing ” are examples given. Following this 
rule, the compositor will set “ bak-ing,” not “ ba-king”’; 
‘“advocat-ed,” not ‘“advoca-ted,” and “ dwell-ing” and 
‘baptiz-er ” instead of “ dwel-ling ” and “ bapti-zer.” 

The allusion to doubling of a final consonant applies to 
words like “run,” “run-ner” and “run-ning.” Hasty appli- 
cation of the rule might lead a superficial thinker into false 
analogy; seeing the division “ run-ning” justified, he might 
extend the justification to such a division as “ dwel-ling.” 

This possibility illustrates both the strength and the weak- 
ness of an attempt to direct usage by formulating rules. Too 
many of us are betrayed by visual resemblances where there 
is no logical parallel. In “ dwell-ing ” the two “1’s” are kept 
together as integral parts of the word’s root; in “ run-ning ” 
the root is retained intact, with its single “n,” and the suffix 
takes the added “n” which comes naturally with the pronun- 
ciation of the expanded participial form. 

Another difficulty becomes apparent: Some rulemakers 
prefer division after the long vowel, letting the final consonant 
attach itself to the suffix. Thus: “ba-king” instead of 
“bak-ing.” The reason given for this is that “ bak-” at the 
end of the line plants in the reader’s mind the short sound of 
the vowel. But authorities that take this stand are very apt 
to weaken it by dividing words like “speaking” after the 
consonant, supporting the decision with the assertion that the 
long sound of the vowel is clearly indicated, even when the 
consonant is retained in the first syllable. Does not the con- 
cession weaken the case? Why make the extra distinction? 
Any attempt to provide rules for practice is bound to run into 
just such difficulties. The makers of rules come to different 
conclusions just as one or the other of alternative difficulties 
seems to them the least costly. 

The second rule in “ Punctuation” is, ‘““Two consonants 
separately pronounced belong in different syllables.” Imme- 
diately the question arises, “ What is the standard of pronun- 
ciation?” If lips, noses, tongues, palates and throats were all 
built on one pattern, and if lungs were standardized, we should 
all probably pronounce words with a near approach to uni- 
formity. But even with the differences in individuals’ endeav- 
ors to produce certain sounds, there is a fairly well established 
mode of utterance for each combination of letters placed 
before us in print. Very few of us would say “ satisfact-ory ”’; 
why divide it so, in script or print? We say, and should 
write, “ satisfac-tory.” Why say “trium-phant,” and write 
“triumph-ant ”? And the real division of “children” in 
natural speech comes between the “1” and the “d”; it does 
not preserve the form “ child,” followed by “ren.” We should 
write, as we pronounce, “ trium-phant ” and “ chil-dren.” 

Rule Three: ‘ When a short vowel is followed by a single 
consonant or a digraph, as ‘ ph,’ the consonant is included in 
the syllable with it. But when the sound of the consonant 
would be misrepresented by inclusion in the earlier syllable, 
that letter properly goes into the next syllable.” Examples: 
“pal-ace,” “ prob-able,” ‘ compar-ative,” but “ ne-cessary ” 
and “lo-gic.” “Nec” all by itself would suggest the pro- 
nunciation “neck,” and “log” is subject to the rule that 
final “‘g” is hard. Thus the book suggests that the division 
“ prej-udice ” is bad, because “‘ j,” like soft “g,” is not used 
terminally in words and should not be so used in syllables. 

Rule Four we have already considered in part, in connec- 
tion with the query on “hospital.” In full it reads: ‘“ Long 
vowels and unaccented short ones generally close a syllable 
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without the following consonant.” And here again we con- 
front one of those teasing appearances of inconsistency that 
baffle the student and vex the would-be arbiter. Rule One is 
the Banquo’s Ghost, and shakes its hoary locks at us. If 
“pa-triot,’” why not “ba-king”? If “ bak-ing,” why not 
“ pat-riot,” even though we pronounce the “a” long? And 
the illustration of the difficulties illustrates also the availa- 
bility of a way out of them. It is the way of intelligent selec- 
tion of the guiding principles that are most practical and 
economical, least confusing and inconsistent. The author of 
“ Punctuation” would have accepted calmly the apparent 
inconsistency of “ rac-ing,” under Rule One, and “ ra-diance,” 
under Rule Four, because he would have been convinced that 
in a year’s use of printed language those rules would give the 
best sum of convenience and consistency in practice. He 
considered the whole subject to be satisfactorily codified with 
these and two other rules: Five —“A short vowel preceding 
‘-sion,’ ‘-tion,’ ‘-cial,’ ‘-sure’ or any similar termination closes 
its syllable, without a consonant,” as in “ divi-sion,” ‘“ mea- 
sure,” “ suffi-cient.” Six—‘ Words with Latin or Greek ter- 
minations (or as if from a classical model) should be divided 
according to sound, and not as if they had English suffixes.” 
Examples: “classi-cal,” “ albumi-nous,” “ correspon-dence.” 

In explanatory comment on Rule Six Mr. Teall appended 
to it a paragraph to which attention may be invited for a 
reason quite pertinent to our present purpose: ‘“ The prac- 
tice here described is not a novel one, as many might suppose, 
but an old one that has become confused, through false ety- 
mology. ‘Classical’ and ‘assistant’ are not formed of 
English elements, ‘ classic,’ ‘ al,’ ‘ assist,’ ‘ant’; they are com- 
plete Latin words, Anglicized. Thus, the divisions here recom- 
mended are more strictly etymological than the others, as well 
as more accurate phonetically. This is true of all similar 
words, and our rule gives a simple uniform practice, instead 
of the hairsplitting that results in such conflict as the Inter- 
national’s ‘ effect-ive’ and ‘ produc-tive.’ ” 

The point is that division is subject to scientific determina- 
tion. One system may be as defensible as another; the thing 
is, to have some system, and practice it consistently. We 
moderns have not the patience with which the elders endured 
discipline; we want the easy way—and when it leads to 
confusion and glaring inconsistency, we wonder why such 
things are. We look for the fault in the language, when it is 
in ourselves. The division of “ hospital,” out of which this 
article has grown, is a case in point. ‘‘ Hospit-al” is not good 
pronunciation, not phonetically accurate; and it does not sat- 
isfy any reasonable requirement of logic in division. We do 
not preach or teach exaggeratedly meticulous scrupulosity in 
word management; we believe in liberty —not in license, 
any more than in tyranny. But we certainly do believe in 
system and in being able to “give a reason.” It isn’t easy, 
because there are so many more exceptions than there are rules. 
But the old-fashioned way of learning rules was good! 

We are asking the compositor to set this paragraph withou 
t any adjustment of lines to provide for proper division of wor 
ds at the ends of the lines. We do this as a horrible exa 
mple of what complete independence of rules would amou 
nt to, should writers and printers carry the idea to the ultima 
te absurdity of its logical extension. Print without punctuatio 
n would apparently make some folks completely happy. We h 
ave seen divisions like these in more than a few letters, bot 
h social and business. 

Splitting words is somewhat like carving the holiday bird. 
It is not necessary to have a surgeon’s scientific knowledge 
of anatomy, but a little mechanical skill is essential to a work- 
manlike and satisfactory performance. Words have joints, 
and it is better to separate them bloodlessly there than to 
smash through wherever the cleaver of ignorance or heedless- 
ness may happen to hit! 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science, 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 





Tympan for Newspaper Printing 

A Canadian publisher sends a specimen copy of paper and 
asks if a more resilient tympan will improve the printing quali- 
ties of his type. 

Answer.— Since the press is used only for the newspaper, 
it would be advisable to use a felt or rubber packing instead of 
the pressboard. However, as the change will take some time 
you might try a print-paper tympan covered with a piece of 
drilling or sheeting. Remove entire packing and substitute one 
made entirely of print paper. Use sufficient paper to bring the 
surface of the tympan about three sheets higher than the cylin- 
der bearers. Test by laying a column rule across both tympan 
and bearer of cylinder. Fasten a piece of drilling or sheeting 
—unbleached sheeting or muslin will answer— and reel it 
up tight. A tympan of this character should furnish a suffi- 
ciently resilient surface for a newspaper and should not require 
frequent changing. Of course the felt and rubber blanket 
which can be furnished by the typefounders will be better. 


Booklet of Poster Stamps 


McLaurin-Jones Company, Newark, New Jersey, has issued 
an attractive booklet of shipping labels showing uses of vari- 
ous grades of gummed stocks for shipping labels and other 
forms of stickers. Thanks to the introduction of non-curling 
gummed papers, the printing of gummed paper is no longer a 
job to be dreaded, and printers often neglect a very profitable 
side line by not pushing the poster-stamp idea among cus- 
tomers. As stated in the booklet, “ The poster-stamp ship- 
ping label combines the utility of the ordinary shipping label 
with the attractiveness and artistic qualities of the poster 
stamp. ‘These labels can be affixed to any envelope, parcel 
or package, whether sent by mail or express, and can be used 
wherever labels or poster stamps are now used. They will win 
you many new customers, for the idea is one that will appeal 
to every buyer who desires a distinctive individual label.” 


Luminous Printing Inks 

A New York theatrical advertising agency asks where a 
luminous printing ink can be obtained. 

Answer.— Inks for novelty and specialty uses are generally 
made to order and are not usually advertised. We do not 
recollect any inkmaker advertising luminous ink, although the 
basic material is well known to the paint and oil trades. Per- 
haps some of our readers can supply the name of a firm making 
luminous printing inks. 


Open Season for Electrical Disturbances 
in the Pressroom 
A South Carolina printer is the first one to ask about elimi- 
nating electrical disturbances in the pressroom. His letter 
reads in part: “Kindly have your pressman help us. We 
have recently been troubled with electricity on our 22 by 34 
cylinder. What about a gas heater which will heat up the 
sheet as well as dry out the full form of cuts? Will it help? ” 
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Answer.—The installation of a gas burner device for your 
press will eliminate the trouble occasioned by electricity anc 
will be a benefit otherwise. You should also endeavor tc 
increase the humidity of the workroom. If you have steam 
heat attach humidors to the radiators so that more moisture 
is given off. If stove or hot air furnace is used, make some 
arrangement for evaporating water to dispel the dryness, which 
is partly the cause of the electrical disturbance. 


Embossing Tough Stock 

A western pressman finds that, owing to toughness of the 
stock, his counter-die does not stand up. He wants a more 
durable material. 

Answer.— As the material you refer to is very tough it 
requires a strong counter-die. We suggest that you make the 
die from binders’ millboard. Mboisten it slightly and secure 
an impression, then chamfer off outside the parts in relief. 
Again moisten slightly and allow the press to come to impres- 
sion position, and allow it to stand ten minutes. Withdraw 
pressure of die and examine again, chamfer again and rub 
down with fine sandpaper outside of relief area. It may be 
necessary to accentuate lines by patches of bond paper. 
Finally rub edges so as to remove any rough effects outside oi 
relief area. A sheet of tobacco-carton tin-foil pasted over 
relief area gives a smoothness to surface of counter-die. While 
the press is operating rub counter-die and die with talcum 
powder to reduce friction. 


To True Up Platen 


A country pressman changed the impression screws of his 
press and was unable to readjust the platen accurately. He 
also has trouble with the throwoff. 

Answer.—The following may help: Lock up four large 
metal letters, capital W or M, one in each corner of the chase. 
Use the regular amount of packing with pressboard and top 
sheet. Pull an impression and observe if characters are of 
uniform legibility. Set the screws so that you will have a good, 
plain impression of all letters. Tighten locknuts, and unless 
you have a very heavy form you will not need to change the 
screws for a long time. Oil all bearings of the throwoff with 
kerosene and after operating the press for a while oil it with 
regular lubricating oil. If no other complication is present 
it should help. 

Hot and Cold Embossing 

A printer asks the relative value of hot and cold embossing. 
and also wishes to know the effect of gluing embossed sheets 
to cartons. 

Answer.—The necessity of employing heated dies is where 
a tough or heavy stock requires considerable relief. The 
application of heat with the necessary pressure causes the 
fibers of the stock to become more pliant, hence the stock 
forms readily in the matrix or die. For thin papers having 


relatively little resisting power, cold embossing is employed 
The use of an adhesive on embossed paper necessarily has 4 
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softening action on the fibers of the stock, and when the stock 
is pressed to the box, the part in relief naturally loses its 
contour as a result. We do not believe that a heated die will 
give any better results than the cold die where thin stock has 
to be pasted to the box. We believe that if it is desirous to 
hold the relief the part of stock that is embossed should not 
have the adhesive. 


Printing on the Gummed Side 


Have you noticed the number of advertising posters that 
are being used on windshields and rear windows of automo- 
biles? These are attractive and inexpensive, and are a very 
good plan for advertising excursions, minstrel shows, appeals 
for charitable organizations, indoor winter sports, and so on. 
However, the printer’s good work and sometimes the efficacy 
of the appeal are offset by the methods usually adopted for 
attaching the paper to the glass. If the poster is printed on 
ordinary paper, gummed seals or paste have to be used as an 
adhesive, and sometimes neither is immediately available. 
On the other hand, if the poster is printed on gummed paper 
it has to be attached to the outside of the glass and soon 
becomes loosened by rain or wind. 

The best way to take care of this class of work is to print 
on the gummed side. The poster is necessarily attached to 
the inside of the glass, and as it is then easy to put it in place 
the poster becomes a convenient advertisement that can be 
used as long as desired. The idea that printing can not be 
done on the gummed side of paper is only a theory. For many 
years decalcomania transfers have been manufactured by 
lithographing on a coating of gum, often involving a run of 
ten colors or more. All that is necessary is simply to reverse 
the usual method of printing posters, placing the typographical 
display on the gummed side and leaving sufficient margin for 
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sticking purposes, which will eliminate the need of stickers 
on the corners and make it convenient for attaching the poster 
to the inside of the glass. If the windshield sticker idea is 
submitted to customers when they are ordering tickets, hangers 
and other printed matter, it will generally be received with 
enthusiasm, especially when they realize that the large number 
of automobiles in their vicinity will give them extensive pub- 
licity at small cost. The plan can also be submitted for adver- 
tising merchandise in store windows and in showcases. 


Printing on Leather Pass Books 

A pressman in a private plant printed up a number of 
leather pass books in black ink, and after a reasonable time 
the ink failed to dry. He wants to know why the ink did not 
dry, as it did not fail him when used on paper. 

Answer.— Good results would have been secured if a book- 
binders’ black or a bond black had been used. A good job 
black with some drier would also have given better results 
than the soft ink used. Avoid carrying full color. 


Printing on Waxed Paper 

A printer in a small town has the prospect of printing on 
waxed paper and wants to know how it differs from ordinary 
papers. 

Answer.—The problem is entirely a question of using a 
suitable ink, and this is handled by the ink manufacturers. 
Send a sample sheet of the stock to your ink dealer, and he 
will supply you with the grade of ink required. Makeready 
and printing do not differ materially from ordinary jobs. The 
printed stock should be racked, and care must be taken in 
avoiding large piles, as the nature of the stock and the drying 
out may produce heating and the consequent sticking together 
of the sheets. 


Some Practical Hints on Presswork 


PART X.—BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


N the consideration of the problem of humid- 
ity in the pressroom it is pertinent to take 
cognizance of the fact that the papermaker 

4 has responded, so that today it is possible to 
Sy) secure the classes of printing papers most 

} used in register work, such as coated book 
for letterpress, and offset printing papers 
with normal moisture content. With such 

conditioned paper expansion and contraction of the sheets is 
practically nil if the pressroom barometer is kept around 
65° Fahrenheit and the thermometer between 65° and 75°. 
At last register has become a probability instead of a possibil- 
ity, and the pressman’s vigils no longer need result in “ love’s 
labor lost.” 

The sentimental might pause to observe that the lot of the 
pressroom worker is improving. The better presses, chalk 
overlays, automatic feeders, static neutralizers, paper lifts, 
patent bases, gas and electric heaters, better inks, better papers 
and many other improvements of the twentieth century, not 
to forget washed air, humidifiers, dehumidifiers, etc., have 
changed the aspect of the pressroom from deep, deep blue to 
a color akin to rosy dawn. They say “ the first one hundred 
years are the hardest.” Cylinder presswork was first practiced 
about one hundred years ago. It now seems that the second 
hundred years is likely to be easier on the pressman’s nerves. 

A seasoned paper for letterpress and offset printing is 
obtained by passing the finished paper through conditioning 
tunnels at the end of the drying line in the paper mill. The 
air in the tunnels is maintained at the temperature and humid- 
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ity which result in a normal moisture content of six per cent 
in the paper. It is also possible for the papermaker to supply 
a sheet with more or less moisture content in summer or winter 
as required, thanks to the conditioning tunnels. 

OTHER PRECAUTIONS.— When the nature of the work per- 
mits, it is well to lay color plates with the solids parallel to 
the bed bearers in order to avoid bagging in the open spaces. 

A good precaution in those pressrooms not equipped with 
all of the modern equipment for maintaining register is to run 
the key-form first, after seasoning the paper. With transparent 
inks this is practicable. If transparent inks may not be used 
the key-form may be run first in a light tint of the key-form 
color. This serves as a check on the register and the key- 
form color in its turn can be printed over the tint. If the 
key-form is black the tint is run in gray. 

Sometimes a job must be started when the key-form is 
not ready. This is dangerous adventuring because there is 
no dependable check on register. All the pressman can do is 
to print extra sheets before starting the run and put one of 
these extra sheets through at intervals. What may happen to 
register between these tests is the problem. 

Generally in register work the longer dimension of the 
sheet is worked across the cylinder and the shorter dimension 
around the cylinder, because the grain of the paper generally 
runs the length way and the expansion is liable to be greater 
the cross way (across the grain). Any moderate changes in 
position of the impression on the sheet the narrow way may 
be offset by adding sheets to the circumference of the cylinder 
and underlaying the form. There is a limit, of course — about 
.007 inch above the bearers unless the intermediate is lowered, 
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and the extra sheets must be equally divided on the cylinder 
and under the form so that the cylinder rides the bearers. Too 
much packing would rip away at the gripper edge and too much 
underlay would cause the plates to be torn from the bases. 
The foregoing makeshift also applies when printing very large 
solid forms. 

About all that can be done to correct register the long way 
of the sheet after expansion is to cause the sheet to bulge 
slightly by means of a pyramid of strips of paper pasted on 
the feedboard at the required spot. 

Some few years ago when offset printing was coming into 
favor it was common to run ten-color jobs on ten presses, a 
color to a press. Register trouble the narrow way of the sheet 
forced the press builders to cut the cylinders deeper to allow 
for changing their circumferences in overcoming loss of regis- 
ter due to expansion of the sheet the cross way. Here too, the 
pitch-line set a limit. Today offset paper, per se, gives little 
trouble because of conditioning in the mill. The offset trouble 
with register arises when papers not conditioned are used for 
close register work. Ordinary bond papers are common 
offenders in this respect. 

While paper for register work is generally worked with the 
narrow way across the grain, there are exceptions. (The excep- 
tion only proves the rule.) Thus the nature of the work may 
be such that faulty register along the length of the sheet would 
be masked and only discernible to a close observer, while any 
fault in register the narrow way would be glaringly obvious. 
In such a contingency it is customary to specify paper with 
“the grain running the narrow way or parallel to the shorter 
dimension of the sheet.” The wise buyer of paper always 
specifies which dimension the grain shall parallel. 

If part of the stock for a job in close register had been cut 
from the web on the slitters in the mill so that the grain par- 
allels the longer dimension and part contrariwise, the mix-up 
would cause the pressman trouble if it should escape his notice. 

The mark on the case or other container is a guide, but 
many pressmen do not see the containers and are at the mercy 
of the stockman, who may not have noticed the marks. A case 
containing sheets with the grain parallel to the longer dimen- 
sion would be marked, for example, 25 by 38 inches and, con- 
trariwise, 38 by 25 inches. 

Sheets with the grain the cross way are likely to cause other 
troubles besides register defects. Thus in printing large sheets 
of thin paper, as used for Bibles, dictionaries, etc., this sort of 
sheet is likely to wrinkle. 

Some pressmen have formed the habit of testing the direc- 
tion of the grain of every paper before using it. With practice 
one can tell by creasing a sheet in both directions with the 
fingers. The beginner can cut strips from both directions, 
measure their length, wet and measure again. The greater 
increase in length will be in the strip from across the grain. 

The pressman who embosses needs to know the direction 
of the grain and the length of the fiber also. Short-fibered 
stock will not stand embossing without cracking, unless the 
die is shallow. 

The printing of cardboard on cylinder presses is at times 
troublesome if close register is called for and the cardboard 
is curled at the guide edge instead of flat. The grippers dis- 
turb the sheet enough because of the curl to spoil the register. 
By using a cutter stick and the drop guide bracket, improvised 
clamps may be made to hold the curly cardboard down next 
to each gripper. 

It is necessary to test sheets for square before starting 
register jobs, as the paper is sometimes cut concave or convex 
in the paper mill. 

It is not possible to print in register on the sections of a 
large sheet which has been cut either on the slitter of a cylinder 
press or on a paper-cutting machine. Many sanguine hearts 
have tried these stunts and come to grief. It is well to do all 
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the register printing on the original large sheet before cutting 
it into sections. If, however, an occasion arises when the 
attempt must be made to add another impression on a section 
of the large sheet, the way which results in most satisfaction 
is to feed the large sheet to steel cutting rules, one at a time 
until the necessary number of cuts have been made and 
working to the same guide edges used in the first printing. If 
the sections are to be printed on platen presses and must be 
fed to the right guide the automatic feeder is indicated, as 
hand feeding on the platen press is practiced with the end guide 
at the left. 

It is not generally known that special gages for cutting 
very narrow strips on a paper-cutting machine may be had. 
The strips of colors used on the color cards of the paint and 
varnish industry are cut in this way. The special gage is 
secured at the edge of the paper-cutting machine table next 
to the operator. In this way cuts as narrow as a nonpareil 
may be expeditiously made. 

After a consideration of difficulties encountered in register 
work it is comforting to know that a job apparently spoiled 
may ofttimes be saved by hiding the lost register by the simple 
expedient of roughing or stippling. Stippling will also hide 
offset unless it is very heavy. 





PAY TRIBUTE TO CHICAGO’S FIRST PRINTER 

Representative printers and newspaper men paid tribute 
on November 26, 1923, to John Calhoun, Chicago’s first 
printer and editor, who ninety years ago started the first news- 
paper in Chicago. The ninetieth anniversary celebration was 
held in the Y. M. C. A. Hotel, Chicago. An oil painting of 
Mr. Calhoun, believed to be the only one in existence, one 
of the famous Gunther collection of historical paintings which 
hang in the auditorium and lobby of the hotel, was promi- 
nently displayed near the platform from which the speakers 
eulogized Chicago’s pioneer editor and publisher. Much credit 
for the success of the affair is due to the initiative of A. C. 
Fegert, Chicago representative of Printing. 

The speakers were Harry Hillman, editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER; Thomas Knapp, president of the Old-Time Printers’ 
Association of Chicago, and James M. Cleary, of the Chicago 
Tribune. H. A. Stotz was chairman. 

“Tt is indeed fitting that we should meet here tonight to 
honor the memory and work of John Calhoun, the printer who 
published the first newspaper in Chicago,” said Mr. Hillman. 
“Tt is difficult for us who know Chicago as the greatest print- 
ing center in the world, to appreciate that only ninety years 
ago the first printing press —a hand press — was installed in 
what was then a little village. John Calhoun was ‘only a 
printer,’ but were it not for the work of printers most of our 
people would be groping in the darkness of ignorance. In a 
record concerning a family supposedly living at the opening 
of the sixteenth century, the notation is made that ‘our father’s 
printing press is a truer sign of nobility than any crest of battle 
axe or sword,’ and in another place the same author records 
these words: ‘ The true crusade will be waged far more effec- 
tively with our fathers’ black types than with our grandfather’s 
spears or lances.’ Modern civilization owes much to the editor 
and the printer.” 

Thomas Knapp, president of the Old-Time Printers’ Asso- 
ciation, gave a sketch of the life and work of John Calhoun. 
Mr. Calhoun was born in Watertown, New York, April 14, 
1808, started to learn his trade in that city at the age of six- 
teen, and coming to Chicago during the fall of 1833 opened 
Chicago’s first printing office, at South Water and Clark streets, 
in which place was published on November 26, 1833, the first 
issue of the Chicago Democrat, a weekly newspaper. By a 
series of transfers the paper subsequently became the Chicago 
Tribune. A four-reel motion picture, “From Trees to Tribune,” 
was shown, through the courtesy of the Chicago Tribune. 
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Lessons in type display, appropriately 
applied to papers, abound in the speci- 
mens issued by papermakers. The best 
seems none too good, so study them. 
A variety of forms of unusual merit 
are reproduced on the succeeding pages, 
selection from available samples being 
made upon the basis of their quality 
and without effort to exploit any paper. 
Incidentally, the paper used for this 
section is not one of those mentioned 
in the exhibition. 


Ornamental panel by courtesy of 
The Beckett Paper Co. 
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RESPONSIBLE 
HELPFULNESS 
THAT WHICH MAKES THE PUBLIC ACCEPT 
A BUSINESS HOUSE AS 
AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION 
EXPRESSED IN A BOOKLET ISSUED FOR 
THE STRATHMORE BANK 
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PUT INTO TERMS OF DIRECT-MAIL ADVERTISING AND 
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Order 





If the finished 


job costs too much, cut the number of 
copies. For, it is the quality of his indi- 
vidual piece that sells the consumer, 





So, select the printer who 
will give you the right typography and 
presswork. Select the paper that fits 


PRINTING 
in as “part of the picture”... 
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bought as printing, but as advertising. 
The deciding question should not be: 
How much? Rather should it be: How 
well does it picture our institution? The 
first specification should be: That the 
finished job say “Responsible Helpful- 
not the cost of the 50,000 other pieces 
you may issue. 


SUGGESTIONS ON BUYING 
An advertiser’s printing should not be 


envelopes to match .... 


ness’..... 
By BRUCE ROGERS FOR STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
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LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 

















Deckle vAigle 


A NEW FOUR DECKLE EDGED BOOK 
PAPER and OVERLAPPING COVER 


A Brochure Showing 
Various Styles of Printed Engravings 
and Type Work Offering 


Irresistible Evidence 
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AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 

















AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
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ROXBURGHE 


The Laid Paper of Distinction 


HIS GRACE HENRY JOHNSON INNESS-KERR 
EIGHTH BARON OF ROXBURGHE 
EARL OF ROXBURGHE AND KELSO 


On which has been printed ina variety of manners 


An Account of the Formation of 
THE ROXBURGHE CLUB 
St. Alban’s Tavern 


London, 1812 


e@é IN HONOR OF FINE PRINTING ON GOOD PAPERS $9 
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In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 








Popular Types —Their Origin and Use 
No. IV.—Scotch Roman 


if the editor of this department has endeavored to accom- copy formats from old or new masters and assure himself of 
plish anything in the way of self-discipline in relation to his pleasing proportions in margins and otherwise. More simple 
work on THE INLAND PRINTER it has been, first, to keep his stuff! Any one can read Updike, or others, and use a type face 
feet firmly on the ground and, second, to maintain an open that he finds is popular and worthy. But the broadside for the 
mind. Now and then the temptation has been great to secure local manufacturer of overalls or windmills is an individual 
a font of one of the finer faces and join the highbrows of the problem, and good display is more difficult than good straight 
craft in the exploitation =—s$s— “asi eee composition. The writer 
of hand-made papers confesses to an open 
through the medium of mind. (You may read it 
privately printed  vol- boasts.) He recognizes 
umes. He confesses a and values the opinions 
love for these beautiful of others, in fact feels 
papers and types as great it his duty as an editor 
as the next one, but is re- to reflect the composite 
minded of the fact he opinion of all whose ex- 
edits this department for perience and ability make 
thousands who work on their opinions worth 
the common everyday while — not to harp on 
printed things — not for personal ideas and preju- 
the dozen, possibly more, dices. Finally, he recog- 
who count as worth while nizes there may be a 
a class of work the aver- difference of opinion re- 
age run of printers never garding two things of 
get a chance to do. equal merit between two 

Art for art’s sake will individuals equally able 
not do for these thou- to express intelligent 
sands. They want to opinions. For instance, 
know how to execute let- both of the modern adap- 
terheads, posters, broad- tations of Claude Gara- 
sides and _ purposeful mond’s_ beautiful type 
work of all kinds to best appear mighty good to 
possible advantage on the editor and conductor 
ordinary papers and with of this department of 
average type equipment. THE INLAND PRINTER. 
They are not interested There may be certain 
in the distinctions a mi- readers of this journal 
croscopic examination of who feel Cheltenham Old 


this type face and that Style was damned with 























Sherbow’s Type Charts 


“Kverything visualized” 












In Four Volumes 





Comprising 






1208 Typographical Combinations 












By 







Benjamin Sherbow 


Consultant in Typography 








ss : Author of ? : ‘ 
will disclose. Frankly, “Mazina Tree Work” faint praise in the De- 
they have no time for ete., etc. cember issue. What the 





writer honestly tried to 
do was to give a com- 
posite opinion of it — to 
relate its good and bad 
and facilities are fewer. qualities with equal can- 


Any one can space well, Fic. 1.— Scotch Roman for streng cover display scores effectively under the master touch dor, expressing not only 
if he but will: it’s sim- of the late Benjamin Sherbow, who considered it one of the best of available type faces. his own opinion but the 
| ? The original of this page was 714 by 10% inches and it was printed in black and orange +e f oth 

ple stuff. Any one can on white antique cover stock. opinions of others. 


such; they are produc- 
ers! Furthermore, their 
problems are more diffi- 
cult, their opportunities 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
TYPE FACE KNOWN AS SCOTCH 


stands in a class by itself, Its excellently pro- 

portioned letters and harmonious color make 

S| for easy reading, and, as these have been attained 

1G BS without recourse to exaggerations of any kind, 

fa) the Scotch face still maintains its high position 

among types after about a century of uninterrupted popularity. 

Only a type designed and cut on basically sound principles could 
achieve this record. 

Scotch capitals are full and sturdy, with the lower case in 
harmony. The firm, incisive downstrokes, beautifully turned serifs 
and general crispness are all definite features that make themselves 
felt but do not obtrude. 

There seems to be some divergence of opinion regarding the 
exact origin of this face. In the De Vinne Press book of type faces 
we find that “Scotch Roman, as it is now called, wasa contribution 
to novelty made for and first used by the Ballantyne Printing 
House of Edinburgh, inthefirst decade of the Nineteenth Century. 
Its most striking peculiarity to the inexpert is the greater breadth 
and openness of the letters without appearance of undue obesity. 
It has no eccentricity save the almost unnoticeable flat top to the 
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“old style” and “modern” forms 
of type characters. It is, however, 
modern. 

The origin of this letter is some- 
what clouded and can not be defi- 
nitely traced in detail. De Vinne 
tells us: “Scotch Roman, as it is 
now called, was a contribution to nov- 
elty made for, and first used by, the 
Ballantyne Printing House of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century.” The name 
probably comes from the fact that 
the letter was first made in Scotland, 
the founders for Ballantyne being 
Miller & Richard. All writers agree, 
however, that it was a result of the 
influence of Bodoni, the inventor of 
the “modern” type of letter, that 
put Caslon on the shelf for many 
years. The first effect of Bodoni’s type 
was upon Baskerville, whose roman 
of 1768 was slightly modernized. A 
specimen of the present British Bas- 
kerville face, which the founders, 
Stephenson, Blake & Co., state is cast 
from the original mats of John Bas- 
kerville, is shown in Fig. 3. A resem- 
blance to Scotch Roman is evident. 
Later on, in 1796, the popularity of 
the modern letter became so great 
that Mrs. Henry Caslon was influ- 
enced to bring out a modernized 
Caslon Old Style to satisfy the de- 
mand. Undoubtedly, however, Scotch 
Roman grew out of an attempt to 
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lower case ‘t’. 
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Fic. 2.— Reduction of 9 by 12 inch page from specimen circular of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
demonstrating that company’s Scotch in text composition and illustrating harmonious ornament. The body is 
relatively larger than the usual run of book composition, but shows the type to very 


good advantage even when reduced. 


Cheltenham is a worthy type face. Maximum beauty and 
legibility, maximum utility and beauty, maximum legibility and 
utility are scarcely possible in the same font. How much 
more unlikely are we to find the three qualities at maximum 
in one! The best type face is obviously the one that averages 
highest in all three qualities, although, since printers are not 
restricted to a single face, beauty and legibility deserve higher 
rating than utility. Consider utility as applying both to possi- 
bilities in range of usefulness and wearing quality, and make 
your choice. Caslon, Cloister and Garamond look good to 
the present writer, as many of our readers may have surmised. 

But — pardon the foregoing effusion — we set out to write 
about Scotch Roman. This popular 
type face is largely used, although by 
fewer printers than any that will be 
considered in this series of articles. 
While not as largely used as for- 


modify the straight serifs of the 
Bodoni face, for in the period of 
transition there was a marked simi- 
larity between the two. 

The Scotch face was first made 
in America by A. D. Farmer & Sons. 
Since the introduction in America of 
Modern Roman, by which name 
Scotch Roman was known and adver- 
tised by Scotch typefounders more 
than a hundred years ago, it has undergone very few modifi- 
cations. It was formerly sold under the names of Wayside 
Roman and National Roman, however. 

Scotch Roman was a favorite of the late Benjamin Sher- 
bow, who measured the value of a type face largely according 
to legibility. Both of Mr. Sherbow’s books are done in Scotch. 
as was much of his publicity (see Fig. 1). While Sherbow 
indicated Scotch Roman, with four others — Caslon Old Style, 
Century, Bookman and Cheltenham Wide —as good body 
types to employ, he did not class it with the best six display 
types. For display, incidentally, he named Cheltenham Bold, 
Century Bold, Caslon Bold, Bodoni, Bodoni Bold and Bookman. 


DETERMINED 
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“ivan on KaAMOUS historic design 


types ” available today. 
Scotch Roman has been indicated 
as the connecting link between the 


Fic. 3.—The old style of John Baskerville, of Scotland, shows the first effect in Great Britain of the influence 
of Bodoni’s “ modern” letter. This exhibit of the forty-eight point is reduced from a specimen showing ©} 
Stephenson, Blake & Co., London, who cast it from the original mats of Baskerville, made in 1768. 
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Scotch is a decidedly readable face — on 
the right paper. The hair-line elements appear 
too weak on coated stock and the letter loses 
considerable of its character when heavily 
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printed on antique papers. The grade of paper 
known as English finish shows it to best 
advantage, however. 

The most striking peculiarity about Scotch 
Roman, and one of the most important of its 
legibility factors, is the breadth and openness 
of the letters, achieved happily without creat- 
ing the least suggestion of obesity. The excel- 
lence of the characters in proportion and their 
harmonious color supplement and accent the 
other legibility factors, as does also the fact 
that they compose nicely. W. A. Dwiggins, 
whom we have quoted before, rates Scotch 
Roman as ninety per cent effective in compari- 
son with Caslon 471 at one hundred per cent. 

The preference for Scotch on the part of 
many who employ it is due to the fact that it is 
sharp and snappy. The contrasting elements, 
the beautifully turned serifs and its general 
crispness are definite qualities that make them- 
selves felt without seeming to obtrude. Scotch 
is highly desirable, therefore, where a little 
more “color” is desired than the old styles 
provide. It has one decided defect, however; 
the capitals are so much blacker than the 
lower-case they stand out unpleasantly in the 
body, particularly when there are many of 
them in the page. The capitals are full and 
sturdy, however. The almost unnoticeable 
flat top of the lower-case “t” is an interest- 
ing eccentricity, but not a harmful one. 

In a suggestive sense Scotch Roman is 
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Fic. 4.— Advertisement featured by a sharp line illustration suggested the 
use of Scotch type. The character of the letter is shown to poor advantage, 
however, being reproduced from a magazine none too clearly printed. 





page by the Scotch Roman type in which it is composed. 


business, efficiency and system. For common-sense, matter-of- 
fact books and advertisements, it is a very good selection. 
Although giving a well dressed appearance, Scotch is in no sense 
fastidious. In general, the class of work for which it is best 
suited is suggested by these qualities. 

Scotch Roman is essentially a book or “ body” type. It is 
rather stiff and lacking in style and grace, qualities essential to a 
good job face. Furthermore, the inordinately strong capitals 
require that restraint should be practiced in applying it to essen- 
tially display forms, capitals being more frequent in display than 
text. There are those, however, who like this stronger note. In 
advertising composition, where greater display strength is required 
than can be provided by larger sizes, New Caslon is the writer’s 
choice for making a good combination. John Hancock (forget 
it!) and Bodoni Bold have been suggested by other writers. The 
larger sizes of Scotch in display, however, seem to give more 
contrast than is the rule in most fonts. 


SPARKLING GEMS OF WISDOM 
Sous dwell in printer’s type—Joseph Ames. 
KNOWLEDGE is more than equivalent to force.—Johnson. 
NEVER promise more than you can perform.—Publius Syrus. 
THERE is no time when books do not influence man.—Besant. 
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Fitting Copy to Space, Scientifically, in 
Any Size or Face of Type 


PART I.—BY A. RAYMOND HOPPER 


N the early part of 1922, in a short series 
+ of articles appearing in the pages of The 
~ Printing Art, I outlined the results of an 

investigation I had made of the variations 

in the widths of type faces, and described a 

gage which I have devised to scale copy to 

fit any given space quickly and accurately. 

The gage has been in constant use ever 
since; in fact, at that time it had been tested out for several 
months, and another public discussion of it, or its principles, 
was far from my thoughts. 

The subject has been brought up again by some very inter- 
esting notes addressed to the editor of The Printing Art by 
Vernon Possnet, of Stockport, England, and forwarded to me. 
Both the editor mentioned and 
Mr. Possnet have very kindly 


given me permission to use | 18 Point 


these notes, a résumé of which 
FOUNDRY. A.T.F. 














Hopper has exhausted thirteen series of type faces. Fifteen years 
ago another craftsman, H. G. Batchelder, worked his way through 
fifteen series. The scheme this writer propounded was the 
issue of case labels. (See Fig.1.) . . . 

I propose that every typefounder should be requested to specify 
the set of his type, somewhat in the manner long ago practiced by 
the Linotype company in its catalogue of matrices, but with this 
difference: The Linotype company catalogue states the length of a 
single lower-case alphabet in ems of the body. Thus a font of 
8-point may be 9.7 or 12.4, or 14.09 ems of 8-point. As these fiv- 
ures are less or more than 13 ems, we understand that a font is 
condensed or extended, since the twenty-six letters of the alphabet 
should equal 13 ems to have an average of one en per letter. 


Here I think the logic is at fault. Twenty-six letters of 
12-point Lining Caslon, or Bookman Old Style, or Scotch 


Cheltenham Oldstyle 12345 
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for adequate discussion: 

Having regard to the high 
degree of accuracy in the height and depth of type, it is remarkable 
that for so long our craft has endured the absence of definite data 
concerning the width, or set. In all probability, the Typo- 
Grafic Gage, devised by A. Raymond Hopper, is the most impor- 
tant contribution towards a solution of the problem, but however 
useful that gage may be concerning the fonts thereon tabulated, Mr. 
Hopper has proved that we can not carry forward to any other 
font the details we may ascertain in one. Even those fonts that are 
alike in one size may be unlike in every other size, and it will be 
necessary to make a definite test in every size in every font to 
obtain a true basis for calculation. 

Mr. Possnet is quite correct in this, but what he, of course. 
does not know is that the method by which the gage was 
devised includes data that make the tests for other sizes and 
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Fic. 1. 


Roman set slightly less than 12 ems wide; of Cheltenham 
Wide, Bodoni, or Goudy Old Style, a trifle over 11 ems wide; 
while Cloister Bold sets about 10’ ems wide, Cloister Old 


Style, 9% ems, and Cheltenham Old Style and Bodoni Book 
10 ems wide. New Caslon, very large in the 12-point, sets 
only 12’ ems wide; Cheltenham Bold and Goudy Bold a 
little over 12 ems, and not one of the thirteen faces treated 
by my gage sets as wide as 13 ems in the 12-point size. This 
is quite typical of the other sizes also. 

Mr. Possnet continues: 

To state the set of a single alphabet gives a fair idea of the gen- 
eral nature of the font, but the figures are not reliable for calcu- 
lation, because a single alphabet does not represent the varying 

frequency with which letters are used 
in ordinary English language. That 
frequency could be fairly represented 
in a selected assembly of letters, or 
a specially chosen sentence or para- 
graph, and by filling 1,000 ens of 
space with repetitions thereof, we 
should know within narrow limits 


: how many words would fill that 
+24.5% space. 











14 pt. 
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Fic. 2.— Comparison of widths of Lining Caslon and Scotch Roman. With Caslon assumed to be 100 per cent, 
Scotch Roman will take a percentage of space greater or less, in the different sizes, according to this graph. 


faces a simple matter of calculation which any printer easily 
can do for himself. To do this, of course, the figures of my 
original investigation must be at hand, and for this purpose I 
am making them public here for the first time. First, however, 
let me set forth another suggestion Mr. Possnet presents, which 
starts a new line of thought: 

There is a strangely similar record of labor, with the same objec- 
tive, in THe INLAND PrinTeR for August, 1908, page 758. Mr. 


1300/1000, while a fat face might be 
875/1000. It would become as natu- 
ral to consider that figure as it is to 
consider the weight of a ream of 
paper. . . . A line has been set in 18-point, 1160/1000. The 
compositor would know that a font described as 1070/1000 would 
make a longer line, whereas a font of 1280/1000 would be corre- 
spondingly shorter. 

Mr. Possnet sends me a couple of pages from “ Tables and 
Data for Printers,” by W. Bemrose, Derby, England, in which 
the various specimens of type are marked with the number 
of letters per 1,000 ens of space. But while the idea is one 
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which comes close to the interest of every one having to do 
with type, it does not seem to me to have the utility intended. 
The eye can tell fairly well whether one face is narrower than 
another, but even the figures per 1,000 ens do not enable a 

Caslon - 100% 
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in, say, fifty or a hundred square inches of matter set in a 
type of medium width, are counted and the total divided by 
the number of inches. Even if it could be safely assumed that 
these figures did not vary in any degree for faces of different 
styles and that they were accurate, and 
that every word always was of precisely 


+ 27.3 % the same length as every other word, the 
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Fic. 3.— Comparison of widths of Cloister Old Style with Lining Caslon. 


coinpositor to ascertain, without considerable calculation, just 
how much more or less space will be required by another face. 
And then, ens of any point body are awkward units to com- 
pute. For example, compare a 10-point face setting 950/1000 
with an 8-point setting 950/1000, and you have the problem at 
its simplest. 

Mr. Possnet’s suggestions treat a matter that has been so 
little clarified that probably many thousands of dollars annually 
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Fic. 4.— Showing the variations in width, of three faces, 
in six sizes, and their irregular progression through these 
sizes. Note that in the eight-point size all three are 
of the same width. The index on the left indicates the 
width, in picas, of one hundred characters, in each face 
and size. As the vertical lines register intervals of two 
points each, the last division is twice the size of the 
others, to preserve the correct inclination. 


are wasted in resetting. “It is because I believe the data on 
which I produced my gage meet this need adequately that I 
presume to discuss it in THE INLAND PRINTER, and to present 
the original data for what use may be made of it. 

To approach the subject properly it is essential to clear 
away some prevalent false beliefs. The first is in the use of 
words as a unit of copy measurement. Until quite recently, 
a table of averages has been in vogue. The words contained 


method of counting words per square 
inch still would be awkward and unscien- 
tific. In the first place, a word is not a 
unit; it is composed of smaller units 
called characters. When I refer to a 
character I mean a letter, a punctuation 
mark, or a space between words. The 
space between sentences can safely be 
counted as two characters. A word can 
be broken at the end of a line, and when 
so broken is a decidedly variable factor. 
It must be broken on the syllable, and 
some words can not be split. This neces- 
sitates a closer or wider spacing of the line to meet the 
requirements and varies to a remarkable degree. 

The great variation in the length of words is appreciated to 
some extent. One writer, recognizing the differences in the 
width of type faces, proposes the use of a standard table, to 
be varied according to the factors obtained for each face. But 
even that writer has to make the following qualification: 

Whenever the factor of words per square inch or per line is 
used, it must be remembered that technical or scientific copy, with 
many long words, can not be treated like normal writing. Nor 
can dialogue or other copy written with short, choppy paragraphs 
be measured by the normal factor. 

Aside from the fact that he gives no definition of what may 
be considered “‘ normal ” copy, and that any method that has 
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Fic. 5.—The variation in the widths of these nine lower-case alphabets amounts 
to 43.6 per cent of the smallest, and to 30.4 per cent of the largest. 
These are all set in eighteen-point. 
to exclude everything departing from that normal is far from 
being a useful solution to our problem, it is by no means 
necessary to go to either scientific, technical, or short, choppy 
writing to find almost insurmountable difficulties offered by the 

variation in the length of words. 

Without being conscious of “ malice aforethought” in 
choosing “ horrible examples,” I counted the characters in a 
sentence containing 40 words from Herbert Spencer’s ‘ First 
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Principles.” The average was six, while a paragraph of 79 
words from Robert Louis Stevenson averaged five to the word. 


According to a scale of words per square inch, the 40 of © 


Spencer’s words set twice should occupy practically the same 
space as the 79 of Stevenson’s. But, the fact is, there will be 
20 per cent more characters in Spencer’s words. How then? 
Lest this be thought not a fair test of “ normal ” commer- 
cial writing, I compared extracts from two advertisements in a 
current periodical. In one, 72 words averaged 4.9 characters 
each; in the other, 49 words averaged 6.34 characters. The 
second will require just 30 per cent more space than the first 
—a consideration too important to overlook. These examples 
are not extreme. More striking ones can easily be found. 
It seems quite evident that any system based on words per 
square inch can not be reliable for scaling copy to type, even 
if that were the only difficulty to face. However, that is not 
by any means all of the troubles with which we have to con- 
tend. What of the variation in the widths of type faces? A 
few examples of this variation will serve to show the important 
factor it is. I studied the following thirteen faces, in sizes 
from 6-point to 18-point, inclusive: 
Lining Caslon, No. 540 
Bookman Old Style 
Cheltenham Old Style Goudy Bold 
Cloister Old Style Scotch Roman 
Goudy Old Style Bodoni 
Cheltenham Wide Bodoni Book 
New Caslon 
Of these, Caslon is the smallest in the 6-point, but in no 
other size. In the 8-point two others are smaller, and one is 
the same size as Caslon; in 10-point two are smaller, but the 
one which in the 8-point was the same size, is now larger. In 
the 11-point, Scotch Roman, which up to this has been larger. 
now becomes smaller. The 12-point shows the one which was 
the same size in the 8-point and larger in 6 and 10 point, now 
smaller. Furthermore, eight other faces are smaller than 
Caslon in the 12-point. In 14-point one is the same size and 
eight smaller, while in 18-point only seven are smaller. 
Comparing Caslon with Scotch Roman, the latter in 6-point 
is 27.3 per cent wider; in 8-point, 8.5 per cent wider; the 
10-point is only 2.2 per cent wider, and the 11-point is 4.7 per 
cent narrower. The 12-point is 0.84 per cent narrower; the 
14-point of each is the same size, and in 18-point Scotch Roman 
again increases in width over Caslon 1.7 per cent (see Fig. 2). 
Take Caslon with Cloister Old Style. The ratios of Clois- 
ter Old Style to Caslon show that in 6-point a given space will 
hold about 7.0 per cent less Cloister than Caslon; in 8 and 10 
point it will hold from 6.0 to 6.5 per cent more; in 12-point, 
24.5 per cent more; in 14-point, 32.5 per cent more, and in 
18-point only 31.5 per cent more (see Fig. 3). Is there any 
basic principle here on which to erect a rule for safe calculation? 
This is perhaps still more striking: A hundred characters 
of either New Caslon, Bodoni or Scotch Roman, in 8-point, 
will set 32.1 picas wide. Their lower-case alphabets occupy 
exactly the same space, 11% inches. Let the line A, in Fig. 4, 
represent a given line set in 8-point, where the three coincide, 
and the rest of the figure will plainly show the divergence of 
these three faces in the other sizes. None of these faces pro- 
ceeds regularly, from size to size, as is further shown by Fig. 4. 
A test for each face, in each size, is essential for success- 
fully accurate computation, and such a test I have made for 
these thirteen faces, far more exhaustively than the mere set- 
ting of 1,000 ens, for example, and the method I pursued will 
be set forth, to show on what foundation my contentions rest. 
Next month I shall undertake to show how the data so 
collected can be put to practical use, and in presenting certain 
of the data shall show with what simplicity tests can be made 
on other faces, and computed on my figures to ascertain simi- 
lar results to those arrived at with the original thirteen. 


Cheltenham Bold 
Cloister Bold 
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PREMATURE HASTE 
BY C. M. LITTELJOHN 

Your customer comes in with a rush order; it has to be 
finished by tomorrow. He is in a fine frenzy of rushing his 
ideas out into folders, of getting his printed salesmen started 
on their journey through the mails. He feels that he must 
mail the thought while the fire of genius is still burning, in 
spite of the fact that sometimes ideas expressed by printed 
salesmen were better if allowed to cool. They could then be 
trimmed off in the more logical light of mature understanding, 
and polished by dint of calm reflection. 

But the customer insists on getting the printer excited. He 
wants the order delivered the following day. There must be 
no delay. If he is successful in eliciting a promise, he rushes 
out. The printer has perhaps bitten off more than he can 
chew or digest. But he must finish the job; he has promised 
delivery. His motto may be “ Never a delay,” or some equaliy 
significant slogan, which is the keynote of his service. 

Beware of the “ haste that makes waste.” The old proverb 
of making haste slowly should be borne in mind. The sayings 
of Benjamin Franklin, in whom many of the traditions of the 
printing industry have their foundation, must be recalled. The 
printer should put down that impulse and curb that predilec- 
tion to promise work in a hurry. He can not do his best work 
in a jiffy. He should attempt to secure plenty of time from 
the customer for the turning out of the job, and not give too 
ready an answer or too quick an affirmation. So far as pos- 
sible, rush work should be avoided. A careful craftsman with 
many orders ahead should not rush the new ones through if it 
means too much speed work, even though he knows that his 
previous orders may wait. Accuracy and neatness in the fin- 
ished product should come before undue haste, and should be 
the first consideration. 

There are daily demonstrations of the value of going slowly 
and carefully, and only fast enough to insure accurate work. 
A sacrifice of something is usually occasioned by the rush job. 
Often it is the reputation of the house itself. Teach the cus- 
tomer the value of taking time. A very excellent lesson may 
be learned by him, which he may be able to apply to great 
advantage in his own business, if the printer is diplomatic in 
pointing out the dangers of great haste. 





ADVERTISING REDUCES COST TO 
THE CONSUMER 

It has been shown how advertising makes possible better 
values for less money in the retail and wholesale business. 
This is even more true in manufacturing. Common sense 
teaches people that to make a thousand automobiles is cheaper 
per car than to make just ten. Advertising is justifiable from 
the manufacturer’s standpoint, because it increases production. 

No manufacturer could get rich if he depended on only the 
number of customers he would get in his own immediate com- 
munity. His answer to successful production is increased terri- 
tory. He is constantly hunting new customers. The modern 
method of hunting more customers is to present the product 
for sale before a larger audience through good advertising. 

Only a certain percentage of the business will go to any one 
manufacturer. The principle of advertising is to increase the 
volume of sales. Tell more people that you are in business, 
and more people will buy from you. 

An example of the percentage business is: If one hundred 
people know that you are in business, then you may expect to 
get the trade of, say, ten of them. If one thousand people 
know that vou are in business, then expect the trade of one 
hundred. Advertising is the process by which you present 
your proposition. Increased production reduces the cost to 
the manufacturer, who ultimately reduces the cost to the 
consumer.—Arthur Hallam. 
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BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


Author “ Effective House-Organs ”’ and ‘“‘ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. 


It is not a “‘review’’ of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1924, by The Inland Printer Company. 


All rights reserved. 


Charging for Direct Advertising Service 


The editor-in-chief and circumstances have forced my 
hand on this subject. Though Napoleon may have been able 
to say “I make circumstances,” department editors are not 
in that category, it seems. The circumstances which force 
my hand was attendance at the sixth annual convention and 
exposition of the Direct Mail Advertising Association, held in 
St. Louis in October, during the course of which no fewer than 
four active and embryonic direct advertising producers met 
your department editor personally and asked him the same 
question! 

Truly there is a need for data on the subject of how and 
what to charge for direct advertising service. ‘Therefore to 
start from scratch let me quote, after disguising names and 
address, of course, the letter of inquiry in hand: 

To the Editor: PINEVILLE, ARKANSAS. 

We have recently started a direct advertising service, and have 
run up against the knotty problem of service charges. 

From your observations, what has been the custom with adver- 
tising printers for charging their clients for copy and layout and 
idea services? Should they make an extra charge? Should it 
show on the invoice, or should it be covered up by the printing 
charge? In some cases the size of the printing job will well warrant 
the omission of an advertising charge, while in other instances 
the advertising charge will be more than the printing. Do you 
know what the average service charge amounts to per hour? 

We should also appreciate your advice on copyrighting creative 
printing for clients, in order that reprints can not be made by 
competitive printers. 

Any information you can give us along these lines will certainly 
be appreciated. S. RosBert BENEDICT, 

Intra-State Printing Company. 

Our first move was to talk over this inquiry with another 
of our editors, and you will be interested in what he said as to 
the nature of the reply: “I certainly believe that there should 
be a definite charge for ideas, copy and layout, and that it 
should not appear as expense on printing. But what the prac- 
tice is among producers of direct mail I am not qualified to 
answer.” Theoretically, this other editor is right. Practically, 
I think I am safe in saying here and now that the practice is 
to bill in a lump sum, or without subdividing the “ idea,” the 
“copy,” the “layout ” charge. 

But the inquiry, written as it was on the first day of the 
St. Louis convention, followed by several personal inquiries 
while at that meeting, and two of the four subjects discussed 
at the Production Group meeting in St. Louis dealing with 
“Evil of Expensive Layouts ” and “Appearances,” led me to 
put considerable time upon the reply and make it the first 
article of a new series having to do with the actual practice 
of direct advertising production. 


This article must necessarily be personal in tone, for I have 
spent some twenty years in the buying and selling of direct 
advertising, and, what is more important to our printer-readers, 
nearly eighteen of those years were on the buying side of the 
business. My buying experience covers a number of different 
businesses, located in the South, in the North, and in New 
England. My selling experience has all been in the New York 
and New England territory, but prior to writing this article 
I checked up with all available data, including midwestern 
and western cities. So permit me to reverse the usual plan in 
this article and give the conclusion in the early part and later 
give the reasons for reaching that conclusion. 

As an average practice, uo separate charge is made for 
idea, layout, copy, and the like. This by no means intends to 
convey the idea that the printer-seller does not collect for the 
service in these directions. A detail, to be sure, but an impor- 
tant one, is the method of billing. Here is one New York direct 
advertising printer’s invoice for the creation, layout, produc- 
tion and mailing of a monthly house-organ: 

For writing, laying out, printing, binding ——— copies 
“X.X.,” including all photographs, artwork and other 
illustrations, envelopes for mailing, enclosing within 
the envelopes, addressing from addressograph plate 
list, stamping and placing in the postoffice $000.00 

A detail, but I have seen printers do all these same services 

and render the invoice in this fashion: 

OE == COGS eo ora ccc tre scinre Cieele ou aie duieieswiais $000.00 

Some one with a purchasing agent attitude of mind seeing this 

latter invoice might be inclined to get competitive bids, and 

naturally eliminating the writing, layout, photographs, art 
diagrammatic charts —in one case one of these charts with 
line-cut reproduction cost over $50 in time to produce — 
envelopes, inserting in the envelopes, addressing from address- 
ograph plates (taken care of on the year’s contract and 
absorbed in the total year’s appropriation), making the cor- 
rections on that addressograph list each month, without any 
extra charge, the cost of printing would be considerably under 
the total billed price including all these services, even though 
the second printer was equally good and equally expensive. 

Therefore, Mr. Benedict, we say we believe you will find 
it necessary not to split the charge on your invoice, and yet 
on an extremely small printing assignment, as you say, the 
cost of the service will far exceed the cost of the printing. 
“ Circumstances alter cases,” and there is a growing tendency 
to the “ service fee basis” among the publication-advertising- 
agents — who virtually make the competition which direct 
advertising service departments must meet — so let us consider 
the other phase for the moment. 
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As I write there lies before me the contract of a well known 
publication advertising agency, and what makes it all the more 
helpful to our considerations, this agency prior to becoming a 
general one was a direct mail service agency without a printing 
plant. In other words, in the beginning all they had to sell 
was service, and they bought production from some printer 
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Seven cities having Typothetae Credit 
Bureaus report the following: 


Customers buying from 1 printer .. 
Customers buying from 2 printers 
Customers buying from 3 printers. . 


36,004 or 75.92% 

- 6,295 or 13.27% 

2,4510r 5.17% 

Customers buying from 4 printers 1,3720r 2.89% 
Customers buying from 5 or more 


printers 1,3020r 2.75% 


Totar Number of customers reported 47,424 or 100.00%, 


The number of customers buying from not more 
than one printer would be greater in this scale were 
all those printers equipped to handle all customers’ 
needs. A platen shop cannot of itself produce work 
requiring cylinder presses, for example. 

From the Typotuetat BuLLetin 


Official Organ of the United Typathetae 
of America 


DE NF NE aT 
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Fic. 1.— How the Printers’ Board of Trade of San Francisco is helping all 
printers in their billing of all kinds of services. A page torn from a mailing 
folder bearing the title “ Eighty-Five Per Cent Buy on Confidence.” 
without a service department on a competitive basis. This 
publication agency contract shows two things of importance 

to us: 

(1) They charge a fixed minimum service fee for a 
twelve-month period of $4,000. They credit against this 
fifteen per cent of space used in various mediums, so that if 
the advertiser buys enough white space in twelve months the 
advertiser apparently gets the agent’s services free. I say 
“ apparently,” for it is instantly obvious that the publications 
have made rates high enough to permit them to pay this fifteen 
per cent to the recognized agents. (For clarity I use the usual 
fifteen per cent, though some are thirteen and two per cent, 
some ten and five, and so on.) 

(2) One paragraph has to do with the production of 
printed advertising literature prepared for the advertiser by 
the publication agent. It is set forth that an extra service 
fee of fifteen per cent will be charged for this work. This 
contract differs only in details with one that I executed some 
years ago with still another well known publication advertising 
agent. The one I signed called for a minimum of $5,000 and 
one thirty-two-page book, which the agency had written by a 
famous magazine editor, was billed in this wise: 

For the services of Editor So-and-So of Such-and-Such 
Magazine in writing the booklet “ Name was here ”. .$500.00 
Plus service fee for handling details 
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And now for the “ why ” of this peculiar situation. With few 
exceptions the chief executive of a business looks upon the 
advertising manager, or individual who places the advertising 
order, whatever be his title, as the producer of it. When asked 
point blank how he wishes the service charge billed, the average 
executive — there are outstanding exceptions, be it noted — 
will say, in effect: “Take care of that in the billing of the 
job, or the monthly invoice rendered us, for if I had it sepa- 
rate the big boss would — or might — say to me: ‘Don’t we 
hire you to be our advertising manager’? ” That may sound 
extreme, and in my experience we have met many executives 
who want the service charge billed extra, separately, and regard- 
less of the amount of printing required. But, as a rule, you 
will find that the practice today — decreasing slowly but we 
hope surely — is to have the charge for idea, layout and copy 
included with the total billed price. One way of handling 
this is to set up a program for a year, composed of several 
different campaigns. Suppose these came to a total of $24,090, 
Then an agreement is entered into between the service depart- 
ment and the client to do thus and so during 1924 for a total 
of $24,000, “ billed monthly $2,000,” regardless of what may 
be printed during the month. 

Several years ago the writer wrote for one of the printing 
trade papers an article on this subject entitled “ Will the 
Printers Follow in the Footsteps of the Publication Agents?” 
It had for its tenor the plea not to follow in the publication 
agent’s footsteps and charge the fifteen per cent basis, making 
the service fee in large measure dependent upon the amount 
spent in printing. It argued for the service fee basis separately 
itemized. But alas! two years’ direct contact with the buyers 
finds those ideas were ahead of the times, to say the least. 
Before leaving this phase, let us go on record as suggesting to 
the Intra-State company and others that they bill for service 
charges separately whenever and wherever they can. This 
can, in the beginning, be more easily done where the printing 
is a very small factor, for the average prospect can be more 
easily made to see the justice of a service fee charge on a job 
where days of work and only a few dollars’ worth of printing 
are necessary. It becomes harder when the printing job is 
sizable and the prospect confuses the issue by speaking of 
“your prices being higher.” 

Now for the bigger knotty problem —“ the average service 
charge per hour.” Like the farmer’s remark at the fair, 
“There ain’t no sich animal.” Before me lies a_ public 
announcement of a midwestern printer-producer (quite a large 
one and many years old) offering to write letters for $5 each! 
Also a broadside-folder from still another service staff (in the 
same city as the preceding, but this concern has no printing 
equipment), which I quote in full except for the name: 

ANNOUNCING 
Radical Price Reductions, Effective May 1, 1922 

Increased volume and reduced overhead have made the fol- 
lowing reduced prices possible. 

Clients who have contracts in force at the old and higher prices 
will receive the benefit of these reductions regardless of the duration 
of their present contract. 

(1) AwatyTicaL Criticism: Consists of analyzing your let- 
ters from the standpoint of their adherence to the fundamental 
principles of successful correspondence. 

New Price: $25 for each 300 words or less of your letter. Each 
additional 100 words, $5. 

(2) Revisions: Rewriting sales letters which you are already 
using. This service is rendered only to firms already having ade- 
quate research facilities. 

New Price: $25 for each 500 words or less of your letter. 
$5 for each additional 150 words. 

(3) Researcu: For field work, including research work done 
by our people in client’s office. 

New Price: $10 to $50 a day, plus expenses. 

(4) CoNnsSULTATION, PLANNING, DIRECTION. 
a day, plus expenses. 


New Price: 3100 
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(5) RETAINER Fees: Work for all clients paying retainer fees 
will be handled in the order received without preference. Retainer 
entitles clients to consultation by correspondence in proportion to 
the fee paid and up to the amount stipulated in their individual 
contract. Clients paying a retainer fee of $100 2 month or more 
are entitled to services at fifty per cent off the above prices. All 
retainer fees must be contracted for a period of one year or more. 

These prices have been figured on reduced bookkeeping cost 
and the entire elimination of credit losses and collection costs. 
Therefore, all fees in the future will be pay- 
able in advance regardless of credit standing. 


Still another method of charging is 
that appearing in the November, 1923, 
issue of Service, published by the Kirt- 
land Company, Toledo, Ohio, in which 
are detailed the services the company has 
to offer, including multigraphing, coun- 
seling, etc. Under the subhead “ The 
Cost of This Service,” we read: 

The cost of this service is the value of 
the time of Harry B. Kirtland and staff, 
and is based at present on the following 
schedule: 

(a) Oral consultation with Harry B. 
Kirtland on sales and advertising prob- 
lems, in Toledo, $50 an hour, minimum 
$50, merged when Analysis and Plan are 
ordered, into the cost thereof. Out of 
town, $250 per day, plus hotel and trans- 
portation expenses. 

(b) Written opinions on, and construc- 
tive criticism of, advertising and selling 
plans and material, $50 a thousand words 
written. Minimum, $50. 

(c) Analysis and Plan, according to 
nature and extent of work required. Mini- 
mum, $250. 

(d) All copy from the pen of Mr. 
Kirtland, whether in letter, booklet or other 
form, $100 a thousand words of manuscript, minimum $50. (For 
ordering, supervising or other work done in connection with the 
reproduction of manuscript, including artwork, plates, printing, 
engraving, placing, etc., 10 per cent of the cost thereof, against 
which are credited any commissions allowed thereon by others.) 

(e) Continuous supervisory service, according to nature and 
extent. Rendered only on contract. Minimum, $2,400 a year. 

Under this schedule the minimum cost of a letter or series of 
letters by Mr. Kirtland, in the few cases where a resultful letter 
can be prepared after oral consultation, without Analysis and Plan, 
is $100. The average length of his written opinions and construc- 
tive criticisms, based on a count of words taken on the latest one 
hundred opinions rendered, is a trifle under three thousand words, 
making the average cost $150. The cost of Analysis and Plan sel- 
dom runs below $500 and is frequently much more. A successful 
sales booklet almost never contains less than three thousand words, 
and generally requires from six thousand to ten thousand, costing, 
accordingly, from $300 up, exclusive of reproduction. 

Application for the services of Mr. Kirtland and staff, on sales 
and advertising problems of size and nature not sufficient to justify 
these outlays for profitable results, should not be made. 

Here are the charges of a well known direct mail producer- 
printer: Form letters, one page in length, single, $25; series 
of three, $65. Four-page letterhead, with design and form 
letter copy for the first page and complete sales talk for the 
inside pages, based on the 8 by 11 size, $100. For booklets 
and leaflets from 2 to 48 pages, $20 a page, with a minimum 
charge of $40 in any case. Small mailing piece of about 9 by 12 
in size, one side of sheet, complete copy and layout, $35; two 
sides of sheet, $60. To all of these figures for a complete job 
would be added printing costs, plates, artwork, envelopes, mail- 
ing charges, etc. 

Another well known eastern house with which I am familiar 
has set up an hour cost and overhead for its service depart- 


money and is worth it. 
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ment, and charges on an hourly basis the time actually used 
in doing the work, using the compositor’s time slips for the 
purpose. If this is less than the time the service department 
estimated that it would take, the customer is credited accord- 
ingly, otherwise the mistake in estimating — unless abnor- 
mally large for some peculiar reason — is charged off to expe- 
rience and that error not made again. This concern charges 
$50 a day plus expenses for the contact men on its staff. 





Fic. 2.- How the Holmes Press, Philadelphia, is helping educate prospects to realize that service costs 
Note the effective use of an article clipped from Printers’ Ink Monthly. In this 
case a clipped article was more impressive and better evidence than the finest phrases the service depart- 


ment of the Holmes Press could have turned out. 


Perhaps another way of getting at it all is to create in the 
buyers’ minds confidence. What this will accomplish is splen- 
didly illustrated by Fig. 1, reproduced from a mailing folder 
sent out to all buyers in the San Francisco territory by the 
Printers’ Board of Trade of that city. 

Another way is that pursued by the Holmes Press, of 
Philadelphia, of which J. Linton Engle, retiring president of 
the United Typothete of America, is the head, as illustrated 
in Fig. 2, showing the cover and all the text pages of a little 
book sent to its list, meeting this issue. 

Our recommendation to the Intra-State people would be 
to find out their service costs an hour, including overhead, 
non-productive time, etc., and then charge that hourly rate 
(including a fair profit) against all jobs. For if they do not 
get back enough to pay them what the department costs, plus 
a legitimate profit, pray why continue it? 

Now about the copyrighting plan. It will not work. You 
may get away with it once, but you will lose the customer 
in doing it. One western firm producing large quantities of 
direct advertising in a specialized field copyrights every piece, 
and plainly marks it. Buyers are urged to get their reprints 
from this concern, but years of experience show the issue can 
not be forced more than once. 

A Boston direct advertising concern meets this issue in 
another way. They have two grades of work, or rather of 
charges, “ Grade A” and “Grade B.” The “A” is creative 
work, and carries a higher rate than “ B,” which is strictly 
straight printing without creative work. Charge for your 
idea, layout and copy in the original run is our suggestion. 
The only time we tried to do otherwise we lost the reprint! 

Creative work, copy, etc., is brainwork, and no set stand- 
ard can be followed. One of our national weeklies —I learn 
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from hearsay, not from experience! — pays a minimum of 
$400 for a story. Some other equally high-grade publications 
—in fact, said to be higher-grade by some folks — pay less 
than half that for stories of the same or better quality! One 
speaker gets $100 an address, another $250, and a third of 
much renown as little as $50. Each is selling a brain product. 
If the printed direct advertising gets the orders or accomplishes 
the results, the advertiser will pay what the service is worth, 
provided he is sold the idea of doing so. 

Just as I know I shall pay less for my lunch if I walk into 
a cafeteria and wait upon myself than if I go into the Ritz 
and have a waiter and a bus-boy at my command, a cigar girl 
in the offing, a head waiter to usher me in, a dozen other 
flunkies about, so the average printing buyer can be made to 
realize, if he does not already, that service which is added 
increases the cost, and if it saves time or money, or increases 
results, it will be bought. 
That is what my twenty years’ experience goes to prove. 


Special Announcement to the Readers of the 
Direct Advertising Department 

In response to our repeated requests many readers have 
been sending in specimens, campaigns, etc., for this depart- 
ment’s use. In many cases, however, the facts or data given 
are too limited to make the specimens of value, from a direct 
advertising standpoint. As has been repeatedly emphasized, 
this department is not a “review of specimens.” This is a 
separate department, and ably handled by an expert on typog- 
raphy, presswork, etc. Here is a typical, word for word, letter 
submitting specimens: 

Taking advantage of your offer for free criticism, given by your 
Direct Advertising department, I enclose small folder printed and 
designed in our shop some months ago. Thanking you in advance 
for any comment you may make, we are, etc. 

And here is our typical reply to such an appeal, or was until 
we were swamped with too many of them: 

Could you tell us more about it? To whom was it mailed? 
What was its purpose? What competition did the unit and product 
have to meet? Was it a part of a campaign of other pieces, or 
merely mailed in answer to inquiries? What was the date of mail- 
ing? How was the list compiled? Was any other advertising 
done? Did this follow some other publicity? Were salesmen used ? 

In other words, without some facts we are utterly unable 
to give any real constructive criticism of a direct advertising 
piece, no matter how well printed nor how fine typographically 
it may be. Please send facts with your direct advertising cam- 
paigns and units, preferably campaigns, remember. 

Ropert E. Ramsay, Department Editor. 





HAVE YOU PAID THE PRICE OF 


BUSINESS SUCCESS? 
BY GEORGE W. TUTTLE 

Have you paid the price, and how? Have yuu paid in coin 
of unvarying good nature and courtesy when customers were 
exacting and unreasonable? Have you paid freely and been 
willing to wait until the morrow for your recompense? Have 
you been exposed to grouch and gloom and yet escaped the con- 
tagion? Good business gospel is the gospel of cheer — do we 
not find a success tag attached to it? 

Has your better judgment had healthful exercise and given 
you initiative and decision? Has the Court of Lawful Profits 
reversed many of those decisions? Have you allowed for the 
unexpected and given the vessel of profit a little leeway lest 
she come to grief on the rocks of bankruptcy? Why, some 
men can do anything but figure — do splendid, appealing work 
with ink and type, press and paper — but they never figure 
right and so they always get left. They say that figures will 
not lie — they certainly use the truth with economy, for some 
printers! 
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Have you an unquenchable liking for the printing business? 
Have you said “ This is my blessing, not my doom”? Is an 
attractive bit of work to you like a choice painting hung on 
the wall of business? Some printers are master artists — may 
their tribe increase! Has your business motto been, “ The 
good is the enemy of the best’? Have you been hand in glove 
with an ancient bit of wisdom, “ Strive toward perfection,” 
which is as applicable to business as it is to character? 

Have you believed in the will-o’-the-wisp of luck, or in the 
gospel of hard work? Do folk say, after the manner of easy 
going, unthinking mortals, “ Jones, the printer, is a lucky 
dog”? Lucky? Did you not fare out on business trails when 
they were taking it dead easy? Is it not written large on the 
printer’s wall, ‘“‘ No hard work, no success ”’? 

Success in business is what the maple syrup and sugar were 
to us in boyhood days; it is business boiled down, condensed, 
crystallized — yes, and every mouthful smacks of hard work 
and perseverance and optimism. Even on the dull days we 
must smile and say, “ Business is going to be good”; then 
leave no stone unturned to make it so. 

Again, if you have been successful have you not paid in 
the coin of human kindness and consideration for employees? 
Have you not been responsive, appreciative? Have your 
employees not been coworkers as well as wage earners? It 
really costs something to be a genuine friend to employees, at 
times, but does it not pay big business dividends in the end? 
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One of the features of the work among the apprentices at the Government 
Printing Plant at Washington, D. C., is a social organization which is known 
as the Caslon Club. During the past summer, while Public Printer George H. 
Carter was abroad, he was entertained by the head of the Caslon Type Foundry 
in London. In talking about the apprentices Mr. Carter mentioned the name 
that they had given to their club. This pleased Mr. Caslon so much that he 
sent the boys an autographed copy of his book, ‘‘ Two Centuries of Typefound- 
ing,”’ for their library. At Mr. Carter’s suggestion the boys made Mr. Caslon 
an honorary member, and under the supervision of their instructor, Alfred D. 
Calvert, they prepared a special typographic certificate, a reproduction of which 
is shown, so they could send it to Mr. Caslon framed. News of Mr. Caslon’s 
sad death reached this country just as the certificate was ready to be forwarded, 
so it was sent to members of his family. The certificate in its original size wa: 
121% by 1614 inches with wide margins and printed in two colors, 
making a beautiful piece of work. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism,’’ 


and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


L. A. BraveRMAN, Procter & Collier Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—The work is excellent. Of espe- 
cial interest is the house-organ, The Day’s Work, 
which is superior typographically to any we have 
seen in a long time. Interesting, also, is the folder 
for The Cincinnati Museum, executed in your com- 
pany’s private font, an especially legible Venetian 
face of good weight. The first page of this folder is 
reproduced, as is also the cover of the attractive 
booklet for the Art Academy of Cincinnati, done in 
the same face. 

H. E. Serrert, Virginia, Minnesota.—The cover 
design on the program booklet for the play ‘ Bud- 
dies ’ is neatly composed, but does not appear well 
because the stock, although a beautiful paper, is 
too dark. With the light strik- 
ing it just right, the type is 
legible, but either a bolder face 
of type or lighter paper should 
have been used. While the print 
on the inside pages is very good 
those pages are not attractive, 
because so many type faces are 
employed, some of which do not 
harmonize at all. One of the 
surest ways to get displeasing 
effects in typework is the use of 
several styles in one design, or 
page, especially if the faces are 
of widely different shape and 
design. 

PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION 

Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania.— Our compliments are 
extended you on the excellence 
of the brochure with which you 
announce your ability to supply 
monotype composition in the 
Kennerley series. This is done 
in a style that suggests Mr. 
Goudy’s own admirable work; 
it is featured by headbands and 
quite large initials printed in 
vermilion, excellent white paper 
and the ample margins that are 
essential to set off effectively 
any type face. 

MIcHIGAN ELEcTROTYPE & 
STEREOTYPE Company, Detroit, 
Michigan.— ‘‘ Fifty Years of 
Better Impressions ”’ is an espe- 
cially attractive booklet; it is 
unusual in treatment and format, 
too. The text is also decidedly 
interesting, depicting in a 
graphic way considerable history 
anent the making of duplicate 
printing plates. 

THE ALPINE Press, Boston, 
Massachusetts. — Impressions, 
your house-organ for November, 
is “ snappy ”’ and attractive. In 
spite of its simplicity, the cover 
design is unusually interesting 
and represents in fine manner a 
way to get uncommon results 
from common materials. 

Otto Moore & Son, Tex- 
arkana, Arkansas.— In spite of 
the fact that we consider there 
is too much border for the most 
Pleasing effect and we might | 
say consistency as well —still, | 
your new letterhead is not unat- ~ 
tractive and it is decidedly full 
of pep and distinction. While 


Press, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


not the type of heading you will care to use a long 
time, it is justified from the standpoint of suggest- 
ing to your customers and prospects the variety of 
type treatment possible. 

MAYER PRINTING & PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.— Most of the specimens, and 
especially the cards and tickets executed in Caslon 
Old Style, are very good. Others in Packard, some 
of which are featured by display in gray-tone shaded 
Engravers Roman, are by no means good, although 
display and arrangement are of the same merit in 
general as on the Caslon work. The fact emphasizes 
the importance of good type faces. Indeed, paper 
and type are of prime importance. No matter how 
well arranged it may be, a job of printing can not 


CINCINNATI MUSEUM ASSOCIATION 


ART ACADEMY 
of CINCINNATI 
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Seleéted Exhibition 
of Students’ Work from the Annual 
Exhibition of 1923 
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ART MUSEUM, EDEN PARK 
SEPTEMBER, 1923 


Effective use of small ornaments on title page by L. A. Braverman, of the Procter & Collier 
Printing was done in black and brown on light brown stock. 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


be attractive if it is composed in types that are not. 
If the foundation is wrong, how can the structure 
as a whole be right? In some of the larger speci- 
mens we note a mixing of type faces, something you 
should avoid altogether. If type faces, even those 
that are satisfactory in themselves, are combined, 
the effect will not be good if they do not have quali- 
ties in common that make them harmonize. So the 
beauty of faces individually is lost, and all the 
advantages of a good arrangement are sacrificed for 
no good reason. 

Wriu1am A. Kittrepce, Chicago, Illinois ——The 
booklet, ‘‘ Printing Engineers,’’ a unit of the fine 
advertising campaign you are executing for the 
Donnelley organization, is unusually handsome. 

Wittram E. Hatt, Bristow, 
Oklahoma.—The letterhead for 
the Commercial Printing Com- 
pany would be excellent if a 
little weaker color had been used 
for the decorative features. A 
blue tint would have been good, 
as a medium brown would also 
have been, but the deep red is 
far too intense a color. We do 
not admire the freak type face 
in which the letterhead for the 
Chamber of Commerce is com- 
posed, although the arrangement, 
along conventional lines, is very 
good and the display placed to 
good advantage for emphasis. 
Considering their nature, the 
other specimens are certainly 
very good. 

THACHER NELSON, Boston, 
Massachusetts.—Your folder, ‘‘A 
Proclamation,” the first page of 
which bears the announcement 
of your Thanksgiving vacation 
of one week, is interesting and 
attractive as executed in your 
characteristic style of lettering. 
The third page is neatly com- 
posed in Kennerley. 

Marion S. Burnetr Com- 
PANY, Chicago, Illinois— Num- 
ber Seven of the series of adver- 
tising folders you have been 
issuing comes as a reminder of 
our first impression, that we 
have never seen more attractive 
printer’s advertising. Hooking 
up your service in the produc- 
tion of high-grade printing with 
some historical story adds inter- 
est and assures a reading. Little 
things, such as the story told in 
this folder, keep one in touch 
with world history and the 
achievements of men in olden 
times. They are appreciated by 
the average business man who, in 
these swift days, must read as 
he runs. The color treatments 
given the border on different 
issues must tax your ingenuity 
and skill, for, while all are un- 
usual, they are uniformly ex- 
cellent and have caused the 
writer to marvel more than once. 

J. Eart Utter, Niles, Cali- 
fornia.— Except for the fact 
that the typographic monogram 
appears unfinished, and, for that 
reason, a little unkempt, we 
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Miniature reproduction of striking poster characterfully hand-lettered by Oswald Cooper, of Bertsch & 


Cooper, Chicago, who, by the way, designed the popular Cooper type series. 


like the letterhead for the Township Register very 
much. The envelope corner, designed along the 
same lines, is subject to the same praise and the 
same condemnation. 

CREAMERY PaTRON PRINTING CoMPANy, St. 
Marys, Ohio.— Both your letterhead and the blotter, 
“Everything in Printing, A to Z,’”’ are attractive, 
impressive and in good taste. 

MILtLeR FREEMAN PuBLIcATIONS, New York city. 
— ‘The Age of Canning and Canning Age” is a 
very good booklet, the cover being particularly 
striking. The text as made up largely of tables and 
small type is, of course, in no sense attractive. 
Such pages, especially when there is a lot of copy, 
can not easily be made attractive. The print is 
very good, considering that halftones are difficult to 
handle on dull coated stock such as is used for the 


booklet. However, in view of the small type 
throughout the text, the avoidance of coated stock 
indicates good judgment, as the glare of highly 
enameled stock is particularly bad when small type, 
difficult to read in itself, is employed. 

WestTBRooK PuBLISHING Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.—“ Excellent’ describes the inside 
pages of ‘‘ Your School Magazine,” issued with the 
idea of helping present and prospective patrons who 
are in charge of school papers to select intelligently 
the size and style of paper best suited to their 
requirements. The various page formats shown 
therein are very good indeed, and, if followed, 
would result in considerable improvement in the 
style of school papers, which, as a rule, are not 
examples of the best in typography. The cover 
of this book is not in keeping with the inner pages, 
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although it is not bad. The worst feature is that 
it is just common looking and somewhat too ornate 
as a result of the use of border units in color set in 
rule panels and of too many panels. A simpler de- 
sign, with type playing the chief role, would have 
been better. 

W. H. Srater, London, England.—‘‘ The Art 
and Practice of Display”? is an interesting and 
informative booklet on the subject of type como- 
sition, prepared with the object of providing cum- 
positors with an instruction handbook which they 
can carry with them, of a size easily accommodated 
by a coat pocket. A careful study of your book, 
we are sure, would be a great help to any printer 
anxious to improve the quality of his work. ‘he 
price, $1.20 in U. S. money, is reasonable in yjow 
of the contents of the book. We compliment voy 
especially upon the readable face of type you hive 
used, which makes the text, perforce in small type, 
quite legible. Pleasing margins likewise indicate 
good taste and an understanding of the art. 

C. W. Hitt Printinc Company, Spokane, Wa-h- 
ington.—As a rule we do not favor tint backgrounds 
for the text matter of booklets such as “ Printed 
Salesmanship.”” These are often desirable in c:‘a- 
logues and booklets as backgrounds to set off. ill us- 
trations, but, on purely type pages, they usually 
result in an overornate appearance that detracts 
from the type. Excellent taste in the selection of 
type and skill in its arrangement, however, mini- 
mize the ill effect of the panels in this book ct, 
which is characterized by excellent presswork. 
Though we do not wholly admire the placing of 
the initials because of their lack of alignment with 
the text, still they are a part of the decorative 
scheme which lifts the book from the conventicnal 
and ordinary. So, we ‘ pass’’ that point. 

THE VocaTIONAL ScHooLt FoR Boys, New York 
city.—The title for the folder, ‘“‘ Helpfulness,’’ is 
neat and attractive, but the inside does not look so 
well, first, because of the use of a rather thin mod- 
ern face, and, second, because the heading on the 
second page is away too weak. The text is too <ol- 
idly spaced and would have been greatly improved 
by the use of one-point leads between lines. The 
motto, ‘““I am only a piece of work,’ would be 
much better if the type matter conformed to the 
proportions of the page, for, as arranged, it is too 
wide. To accommodate a deeper block of type, as 
it would have to be if the measure were made 
narrower, the ornamentation at the bottom would 
have to be eliminated. The band at the top, how- 
ever, is quite sufficient for sweetening. The other 
design, the same text set in Caslon, fits the propor- 
tions of the page much better, but the initial is too 
small and the ornamentation too black. 

RELIANCE Evectric & ENGINEERING ComPANy, 
Cleveland, Ohio.—- Except for the fact that the 
two lines of light-face type seem too weak, the 
cover of your booklet, ‘“ Electric Motors,”’ is very 
good. The inside pages, set in a readable size and 
face of type, and fairly well printed, are easy to 
read and also neat looking. 

Frep L. Tower Company, Portland, Main 
The folder, ‘‘ Just a Minute,” is interesting as 
text and attractively illustrated and designed as 
well. We feel, however, that in the interest of 
publicity your name should appear at the bottom of 
the inside “ spread.””, Many may. receive the folder, 
read down to that point and discard it before seeing 
your name on the last page. 

L. Crmer, Cleveland, Ohio.—The program, 
“R. U. R.,” is interesting and colorful, although 
the type matter seems too weak in relation to the 
ornamentation. The inner pages are not at all 
pleasing, the faults of most seriousness being the 
mixing of unrelated type faces, and, in some places, 
crowding. 

SHIRLEY WorKMAN, Kokomo, Indiana.— While 
we are naturally prejudiced against the bold Cop- 
perplate Gothic and like the Goudy Bold, still, we 
feel there is little room for choice between the two 
letterheads of the Kokomo Rubber Company. The 
one in Copperplate has more “snap ” and provides 
the same or greater strength in a smaller group. \ 
point in its favor is that it is printed better than 
the one set in Goudy, but the trade name is too 


3461 Brookline Avenue —| WILLIAM JOHN MOLL ]}” Clifton, Cincinnati, Obio 


An idea in letterhead design that is unique, yet subject to adaptation by almost any printer: 


a way to give the personal letterheading more strength (han 


customary, yet keep it within the bounds of good taste. By L. A. Braverman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
aihinienhinigaiaia AND HOW TO USE IT 2» 
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1 T is necessary to remind you from time to time 


of the work we have undertaken to do for the 
people of Cincinnati and to ask some support 
; | from every citizen who can take part in mak- 
vi cases2-4 ing the Museum and the Academy more and 
more re serviceable. Your Museum Association, unlike those in 
other cities, costs the city nothing and asks nothing from 
taxes. All that it has is by generous gift from many public 
spirited citizens. It invites everyone to come to enjoy its 
treasures. On Saturdays and on all public holidays its doors 
are open free to all. Every day during the summer, and on 
Saturdays and Sundays in winter, children and young peo- 
ple of sixteen years and under are admitted absolutely free; 
and at certain regular times each week guidance and instruc- 
tion is given them in the enjoyment of the collections. 

In the Art Academy some four hundred students an- 
nually are taught drawing, painting, modelling and design, 
as a basis for the practice of some form of art as a profes 
sion. Art industries of Cincinnati are the outgrowth of this 
teaching. These classes meet morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning. The tuition fee is very much less than the cost to the 


institution. 


First page of four-page folder executed mainly in the private font of the Procter & Collier 


Press, Cincinnati, Ohio, by 


L. A. Braverman, typographer of that organization. 


(The first 


display line is Cloister.) Executed in brown and black on antique white laid Georgian stock, 


the effect of the original is very pleasing indeed. 


small, whereas it is of good size in the latter. It 
is unfair to make a comparison of the two in one 
respect, namely, the fact that the trade-name is in 
color in the Copperplate specimen and in black 
with the type in the Goudy specimen. This gives 
the one in Copperplate an advantage. Also, the 
Copperplate specimen is printed better. Of the two 
pieces for the Globe we would choose the booklet 
with the cover, not the many-times-folded folder. To 
open out so many folds is a nuisance and, of course, 
the booklet with a colored cover makes a better 
first impression. We react more favorably, how- 
ever, to the typography of the text in the folder. 
The printing on both is excellent. The Christmas 
circular is very good indeed. 

TypocGRAPHIC SERVICE ComPANy, Los Angeles, 
California.—The Caslon broadside is excellent. The 
display is neat looking and impressive, too. The 
front is shown. 

H. Hoyer Printinc Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri--The card for advertising ‘‘ The Scandals ” 
is especially attractive typographically and, as 
printed on a bright orange cover stock, is very strik- 
ing as well. Here is a case where a str#king appear- 
ance was desired and obtained with light-face Caslon 
by the expedient of using bright-colored paper. That 
is an idea other readers might adopt on occasions. 

THe SUNBEAM Press, Wood River, Nebraska.— 
Typography on the live-stock sale catalogue is 
above average for that kind of work, but the mar- 
gins are very bad indeed. The back margin should 
be the smallest and margins should increase in size 
around the page — with the top margin next, then 
the front, with the bottom the largest. The cover 
design is very good on the one for the Duke Duroc 


The body is set in eighteen-point. 


Farm book, but the one on the Duerr 
book is too crowded and disorderly. The 
commercial specimens are very good. 

THE Mortanp Press, Limitep, Lon- 
don, England.—7'ype, your house-organ 
for November, is unusually interesting 
and characterfully treated from the 
standpoints of typography and design. 

STANLEY O. CHRIST, Warsaw, New 
York.— Of the two arrangements for 
the cover of The Blast we prefer the 
one in which the type matter is not 
paneled, although both designs make a 
very good appearance. If the panel 
were larger and the lower group therein 
placed to better advantage in the inter- 
est of margins—the type larger in 
proportion, of course — we might revise 
our opinion. Of course, a better bal- 
ance is achieved with the type matter 
in the upper right-hand corner with the 
illustration in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner, as it is. 

WayneE Tank & Pump Company, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana.—The November 
issue of the Wayne Winner is very good 
in all respects, but the cover is away 
above average for that class of publica- 
tion. It is striking and beautiful as 
done by the oil paint method. The 
illustration being of a strong poster 
technique is quite adaptable to that class 
of reproduction. 

Virginia Law Register, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia-—The second and fourth 
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pages of the folder, ‘To Hold Old Friends and 
Create New,” are very good indeed. The cover, 
or title page, is too ornate and the manner of using 
the ornamentation creates an effect of crowding 
and confusion. The type matter is spread out too 
much on page three, and the lines at the top and 
bottom crowd the border too closely. Otherwise it 
is very good. Underscoring the word ‘“ Printers ”’ 
on your letterhead has the effect of cheapening the 
whole effect and the word is already sufficiently 
large for display purposes. The design is placed 
somewhat too high on the sheet. 

CORNWELL PRINTING Company, Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona.—There are some very good specimens in the 
package you sent us, particularly neat and attrac- 
tive being the simpler designs done in Caslon. The 
card for the Flagstaff Vulcanizing Company is en- 
tirely too crowded, however. If the entire amount 
of copy used was considered necessary a larger card 
should have been used in order to introduce a little 
white space into the composition. The red is too 
weak for printing the light-face italic line on the 
invoice for C. S. Drew, or the type is too weak. 
In work in two colors where a light color is to be 
used in a design the items to be printed in the 
light color should be relatively bolder so there will 
be a balance in tone value throughout. Parsons as 
a type face has little to recommend it except for 
occasional jobs of light and open display, where 
the hand-lettered effect it imparts is desirable. In 
capitals altogether it is particularly bad, as some 
of the characters are very odd, the “N”’ for in- 
stance being merely an enlargement of the lower- 
case. Letterheads set in Caslon Old Style and Open 
are very good indeed, in fact, the best of the 
work you have sent us. 

Epcar C. Ruwe Company, New York city.— 
The advertising folder, ‘‘ Giving Your Story a 
Voice,” is an effective piece of direct advertising, 
featured by an altogether unusual and impressive 
illustration, done in broad masses of strong color, 
which, with the title, occupies the whole of the 
first page. The type matter on the third page seems 
just a little light for the stock —a heavy cover 
paper — and the strength of the title-page design. 


Caslon 


has been the 


“Bellwether 
of Typedom™ 


Outside of a “ multi-folded ” broadside executed by the Typo- 
graphic Service Company, Los Angeles, California. The original 
was printed in vermilion and black on white antique paper. 
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Tue Simms Printinc Company, Navasota, Texas. 
— You make a serious mistake when you use two 
and more type faces in one small form. The error 
is particularly noticeable with such combinations 
as bold Copperplate Gothic with Artcraft italic and 
Parsons with Artcraft. The work in which only 
one style was used throughout is very good, 
although we note a tendency toward the ornamental 
use of rules in a manner that serves no practical 
purpose. Rules are not decorative and unless used 
for making essential divisions and as borders, they 
have no place in type display. Most underscoring 
is needless, too, and rules in such use can not be 
considered pleasing. The reds and oranges employed 
by you are too weak and lack life; they have that 
“washed out”? appearance that denotes, first, too 
light a color and, then, considerable reducing. 

Louis R. Drvizsis, Parsons, 
Kansas.— If the specimens you 
have sent us are the work of 
students, then, we consider them 
satisfactory, although they fall 
short of being fine printing. ee 
The Century is a very fine ad- SSF 
vertising letter, but it does not 
have sufficient beauty to be 
classed as a good job face. On gC 
the package label, the space is ay 
entirely too wide between words; 
not more than a_ three-to-em 
space should be used. Thecom- ¢Gycy 
bination of Century italic capi- 8082) 
tals and Copperplate Gothic, 
as employed for the Christmas 
blotter, is a poor one, as the CXS 
type faces in question are wholly 
different in every respect. The ae 
impression is entirely too heavy an 
on the blotter which you issued oe 
in November. 

Wittram W. Rupo.pu, Jr., 
Chaska, Minnesota.—The menu- CR 
booklet for the Corner Drug Ser 
Store is very satisfactory for 
work of that kind. In view of 
the strength of the border and Gyex 
ornament printed in red the Q 
type matter seems a little weak, Soa 
and the page appears unbal- 
anced in tone value as a conse- 
quence. The group in the aA 
center, the title and the orna- x 
ment, ought to be located a 
little higher. Exactly in the 
center there is a monotony of RO 
space divisions that is inconsis- Da 
tent with proportion and _ bal- 
ance, the latter because of an 
optical illusion which causes Sa 
groups in the exact vertical a 
center to appear below it. The 
eye magnifies the upper section A 
of white space. We have never See 
liked the plan of filling out 
short lines with colons or other 
punctuation points in order to 
make them of a desired length. 
As the colons or other points 
cover far less space on the paper 
than letters do they can not 
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that is, incline toward orange. The check would 
have been better if the border had been printed in 
black along with the type, as it is light in tone 
and would not stand out too prominently. We 
have not often seen this egg and dart border in 
recent years, yet, for use with old style roman 
type, there is none better. In arrangement the 
various blotters are very good indeed, the only seri- 
ous fault being that the type faces used on most 
of them are not choice. Also, the display at the 
bottom of a design should be neither wider or bolder 
than that at the top, for if it is, balance is sure to 
be bad. This is the leading fault on the one 
entitled ‘‘ Quick Service,’’ where the display is in 
Pencraft. There are too many groups or spots to 
attract on the blotter for the Corsicana Typewriter 
Exchange. Such scattered arrangements do not hold 
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AN OLD STYLE SERIES WHICH 
HAS BEEN DESIGNED FOR THE 
PRINTER WHO NEEDS A TYPE 
SUITABLE FOR COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISING AND HIGH 
CLASS PRINTING 


Stephenson, Blake & Co. Ltd. 
THE LETTER FOUNDRY, SHEFFIELD 
LONDON and MANCHESTER 





balance sath and the lines so EERE LCE LEE US ERED 


treated are not visually filled. 
This applies especially to the 
last line on the cover design. 
The group on the second page 
of the cover is likewise bad, as 
it is too low, like the central 
group on the front, and is, furthermore, inconsistent 
with the proportions of the page. This group 
should be narrower and deeper, in fact, the relation 
of its width to its depth should be approximately 
the same as that of the dimensions of the page. 
You can see that the margins are bad, which is 
invariable when type pages are inconsistent with the 
proportions of the paper pages on which they are 
printed. Get away from the idea of centering 
things vertically and study proportion a little, and 
the result will show in an improved quality of work. 

G. C. Roxsurcu, Corsicana, Texas.—Your mod- 
esty becomes you, particularly since the work is 
better than that of a lot of fellows who think theirs 
is just about right. Above all, remember that the 
best work is the simplest and that type ornament 
should be applied with great restraint. The yellow 
on the check for the American Printing Company 
is too cold; it is of the lemon shade, whereas a 
yellow to be used satisfactorily in typework, both 
for effect and attractiveness, should be chrome, 


Title page of booklet issued by the British typefounders, Stephenson, Blake & Co., 
to exploit its Verona series. The letter, it will be seen, has features of Forum and Ken- 
nerley, though lighter in weight and ‘‘ sharper’ than the latter. 


as shown in the book, is decidedly legible. 


the eye as do designs on the order of the setting of 
the same copy in which the main display is Chel- 
tenham Bold. 

From Stephenson, Blake & Co., Ltd., London, the 
British typefounders, we have recently received a 
handsome brochure, the initial showing of that firm’s 
Verona type face. A specimen page is reproduced 
herewith, and our readers will see that the type 
bears a striking resemblance to Mr. Goudy’s Ken- 
nerley and Forum. It is somewhat lighter and 
sharper, in fact, suggests a sort of “‘ cross’’ be- 
tween Kennerley and Goudy Old Style. Further- 
more, it is a remarkably readable face, the six-point 
shown in the brochure being rather surprising in this 
respect. The specimens of display, as well as the 
print, are characteristic of the excellence we have 
found in all the literature of that company. 

SHook’s Printinc Suop, Lima, Ohio.—Your 
blotter, ‘ Pica Is Always Loyal,” is both interest- 
ing and attractive. The border is too strong on the 
title of the program for the Church of Christ, par- 


The six-point, 
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ticularly since the type matter inside is very 
crowded and seems to be struggling to get out, as 
witness the top and bottom lines. 

THE RoNALDs Press, Montreal, Quebec.— Every 
specimen in the collection recently sent us is of 
the best quality, consistent in all respects with 
previous work of yours that we have seen. Of 
especial interest is the very handsome booklet {or 
the Bank of Montreal. 

A. B. Harris, Estes Park, Colorado.—The speci- 
mens are all very good indeed, and we have no 
suggestions to offer for their improvement. 

Grorce BranisH, Denver, Colorado.—The proof 
envelope of the Colorado Herald Publishing Com- 
pany is excellent. In forms like this we like to see 
a prominent design and printing in colors, as, when 
being carried through the streets by the errand boy 
they provide a good advertise. 
ment. Also, the recipient cets 
the idea that he should get busy 
and O. K. the proofs at once. 
In other words, the designs 
should be such as will command 
attention, and yours does that. 
The business cards and tickets 
are likewise excellent. In fact, 
AO all your work has a “ catchy” 
pa appearance, effective not only 
because it is good but also be- 
cause it is unconventional. It 
see is not every one who can be 

3) sure of success when getting 
away from the beaten paths. 

Joun W. Roper, Chicago, iili- 
¢ nois. — “‘ Hospital Ramblings ” 
BOND is a very neat folder and the 
program for ‘“‘ Ye Olde Tyme 
Concert ” is interesting. While 
SeSk wall cards admit of a more dec- 
orative treatment than most 
typographic work, _ still we 
Se think ornament is featured too 
Sek much in those of yours which 
were sent us. Particularly 
displeasing to the writer are 
E2cy ornamental devices built up of 
rules and type ornaments, as 
Se quite generally such devices do 
not hold together. 

THE BUNGE EMERSON Con- 
pany, Denver, Colorado.— 
pans Prestige for December is an 
especially attractive number, 
treated consistently in accord 
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ae With the season. 
) ASHEBORO PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Asheboro, North Caro- 
lina.—The type is entirely too 
Gye weak for such a dark color of 
8082 stock as used for the statement 
of the First National Bank. 
The stock is also far too heavy 
RSX = for such a small folder. The 
design, however, is very satis- 
factory in arrangement. The 
be type is too large on the letter- 
Sak head for the Franklinville Store 
Company, particularly since it is 
ae Copperplate Gothic, a bold and 
920 fat face having no qualities of 
sapipie attractiveness whatever. ‘This 
type should always be used in 
London, small sizes, and the smaller 
the better. 

Tue ALPINE Press, Boston, 
Massachusetts.—The Elks twen- 
tieth anniversary entertainment 
program-booklet is chaste and interesting in every 
detail. It emphasizes the importance of good paper. 
E. D. Day, Seville, Ohio.—The blotter for the 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company is not bad, yet 
not good by any means. Some of the color in the 
calendar block might better have been spread over 
some of the more important parts of the blotter. 
The manner of arranging the two display lines, 
“Wants More Mercantile Business,’’? being a con- 
tinuation of the name in a lettered trade-mark plate, 
is not good, first, because set in small-size capitals, 
and because of the use of a large initial. Display 
begun with initials is passé. Then the filling out 
of the last of the three lines of body with colons 
looks bad and the colons do not accomplish what 
you desired that they should, namely, fill out the 
last line to square up the three. The type should 
have been larger, indeed the calendar might have 
been made considerably smaller and the type pro- 
portionately larger. On the whole your work indi- 

cates marked progress toward excellence. 
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Epitaph of a Typefounder 

Ander this stone lies honored Syl, 
Tho died, though much against his will; 
Yet in his fame he shall survive — 
Learning will keep bis name alive! 
for be the parent was of letters — 
Re founded to confound bis betters— 
Though what those letters should contain 
Did never once disturb his brain. 
Since, therefore, reader he is gone, 
Pray let him not be trod upon. 

This is said to be the epitaph on the 
gravestone of Sylvester Andrews, a type- 
founder of Oxford, written about 1714. 


* * *K 


E would urge upon you the im- 
portance of self-cultivation; be- 
tween an unskilled workman and an 
apprentice there is but little difference 
in the eye of an employer. One of the 
most effectual means of diminishing boy- 


Strawberry Hill Mansion from the River Thames, 
from a copperplate drawn by S. Owen, engraved by 
W. B. Cooke. Reduced from 4 by 6% inches. 


labour, will be found in the creation and 
constant supply to the Master of tem- 
perate, intelligent, and industrious jour- 
neymen; and if we can not adopt any 
general measures to produce what we 
desire, it is still not only possible, but 
necessary that every man should per- 
sonally endeavor to approach the stand- 
ard we have indicated — for, in propor- 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


tion as men elevate themselves, they 
create a desire to rise in all those with 
whom they are connected.— Printers’ 
Delegates’ Address, 1833. 


* * * * 


The Strawberry Hill Press 


HERE are those who collect issues 

of the Strawberry Hill Press, around 
which an interesting literature has ac- 
cumulated. The press was established 
by Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, in 
1757, in a small cottage on the grounds 
of his estate of Strawberry Hill, at 
Twickenham on the banks of the 
Thames, and continued until his death 
in 1797, The printing done there is of 
much interest in the subjects treated, but 
of little importance typographically. 
Though influential in politics, this 
wealthy nobleman, who was born in 
1717, employed most of his time with 
great entertainment to himself in beau- 
tifying his mansion on the banks of the 
Thames, in filling it with choice exam- 
ples of art of many kinds, in authorship, 
in the patronage of authors and artists. 
but most of all he seems to have been 
interested in his little printing house. 
Two of his printers achieved some celeb- 
rity through their connection with Wal- 
pole’s private press — William Robinson 
and Thomas Kirgate, principally the lat- 
ter, who was first employed in 1765 and 
continued to the end, acquiring the 
friendship of his employer, who left him 
a legacy of £100, a not inconsiderable 
sum at the time, which he enjoyed for 
thirteen years, until his death in 1810. 
Soon after Kirgate’s death, his library of 
four hundred and twenty-four books (in- 
cluding all those printed at the Straw- 
berry Hill Press), curious prints, draw- 
ings, rare glassware and coins, the rariora 
of his employer, Walpole, were offered 
for sale by his descendants in 1842. The 
sale continued through nineteen days, 
and realized £33,000, an immense sum at 
that time. Collectors who have studied 
the catalogue and the printed list of buy- 
ers and the prices they paid for each 
item, tell us that at this time the collec- 
tion would be worth more than a million 
dollars. The pictures printed herewith 
convey to us a reflection of the elegance 


The Honorable Horace Walpole, afterward Earl of 
Orford, in his prime, after a painting by Eckhardt 
in 1754. Reduced from a lithograph. 


of the life and surroundings of this mas- 
ter printer, for is he not entitled to that 
distinction in its most honorable sense? 


* * * * 


Paul Nathan Revived 


HEN our friend Paul Nathan 

first embarked in the printing 
business, in the early eighties of last cen- 
tury, he brought out a series of humor- 
ous advertisements which were much 
quoted at the time. Collectanea has run 
across one of these. Here it is: 


A FEW NEVERS. 
For those in search of culture and profit, or 
about going to the country for 
their vacation. 

Never smoke cigars while eating soup. 

Never pick your teeth or a quarrel at 
table. Both should be picked in the back 
yard. 

Never fasten your napkin around your 
neck. It is now customary to wear a collar 
there. 

Never drum with your fingers on the 
table. You can make more noise by beating 
a tattoo on your plate with your knife. 





At the right, the cottage in which the Strawberry Hill Press was conducted. 
Reduced from an etching in colors drawn and etched in 1784 by E. Edwards, 
Size of original, 9% by 7% inches. 


Thomas Kirgate, the printer. 
engraved in aquatint by F. Jukes. 


Never smack the lips or the children while 
eating. 

Never remark, “I see Hash Wednesday is 
here again,” when croquettes are being 
served at dinner. 

Never put your knife in your mouth. If 
there is not room on the table for it, balance 
it on the shoulder of the person next you. 

Never put your elbow on the table. If 

at a loss where to keep it, put it in your 
pocket. 
’ Never carry fruit or bonbons away from 
the table. If you want something substan- 
tial for a late lunch, sequester a turkey 
drumstick in your inside pocket. 

Never scrape your plate or tilt it to obtain 
the last drop of anything it contains. The 
dish washer is paid to do that. 

Never stretch your feet under the table so 
as to touch those of your vis-a-vis. He may 
have corns which object to familiarity. 

And last, but not least. Never, NEVER, 
NEVER place your orders for printing or 
lithography before coming to us. 

Before Mr. Nathan retired from the 
printing business he wrote a book, “ How 
to Make Money in the Printing Busi- 
ness.” Having given away. his secret 
at $2 a volume, he entered the printing 
machinery field, where he is today in 
New Yam. . «.s-% 
Psychological 
“As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” 
—Proverbs xxiii, 7. 

If you think you're outclassed, you are; 

You’ve got to think high to rise; 
You’ve got to be sure of yourself 

Before you can win a prize. 
Life’s battles don’t always go 

To the strongest or fastest man, 
But, soon or late, the man who wins 

Is the fellow who thinks he can. 

— Porte’s Business Printer. 
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The man in foreground is 


Let’s see. What have I done during 
the last year to make the world a better 
place in which to live?—Commonwealth 
Press Calendar. 


*x* * * * 


It pays to be good, to do good, and to 


make good. , , x x 


Editor of Collectanea Takes 
a Vacation 

OR the year 1924 Collectanea can 

be addressed in care of Messrs. 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Limited, 24 Upper 
Thames street, London, E. C. 4, England. 
Collectanea Typographica will be con- 
tinued during the year. 


The Library in Strawberry Hill Mansion, from a copperplate by Godfrey, 
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The Typesetting Machine in 1888 
—a Prophecy Unfulfilled 


Ye printers, dear, what’s this I hear, 
The news that’s goin’ round? 
A grand machine, to take your place 
Has surely now been found; 
It'll set the type quite neatly 
At a most tremendous speed, 
And the old-timer printer man, 
They say, we shall no longer need. 
A million ems, or more, a day 
They say it will turn out, 
Correct its proof, revise, make up, 
And whirl the forms about; 
Deliver papers on the streets, 
And do it mighty quick, 
And the most admired thing of all, 
They say — “ the pesky thing don’t kick.” 


The editor will touch the keys 
And deftly “set” his work; 

The “ special ” man, his articles 
Into the thing will jerk; 

The “ night man ” and the “ local ” 
Will quickly spread their notes; 

The “funny man” will calmly smoke 
And stick his anecdotes; 

The “fashion” and the “sporting sharp” 
Their screeds will neatly do; 

The machine will edit copy—yes, 
And punctuate it, too. 


Then the chapel will be silent 
And the father go to grass, 

And the stupid typo’s blunders 
Will never come to pass. 

The editors of rural sheets will revel 
And feel good, 

While the printer man tramps o’er the land 
Or goes to sawing wood. 

But the summer time will come again 
And winter’s winds will blow, 

And harvest time and autumn leaves 
Will come again and go, 

Ere the thing of cranks and gearing 
Takes the place of pen and ink, 

Or supplants the toiling typo, 
With his power to work and think! 

—Smilax, in The Craftsman. 


Reduced from 10% by 7 inches. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Where Profit in Advertising Begins 

Where and when is there profit in display advertising in 
our newspapers? Does the arbitrary price of 30 cents an inch, 
or 40 or 50 cents an inch, provide a profit? Well, hardly. It 
is price based on a certain volume that makes a profit, and this 
price can only be ascertained by your own cost figures. 

A case in point comes from a well regulated triweekly news- 
paper where accurate costs in every detail are kept on the 
newspaper. Incidentally, this newspaper’s price for display 
advertising was fixed at 42 cents an inch two years ago, based 
on costs, and on a circulation of 3,400 copies each issue. Con- 
tract space has a somewhat lower rate, to be sure, in the inter- 
ests of steady volume. On this basis in 1922 the newspaper 
lost money on its display advertising. Every month this year 
has shown an increase, and the volume of both home and 
national advertising has made the rate profitable. Just where 
the loss stopped and the gain began is interesting, told by the 
publisher himself: 

“We keep our records so that we know every issue just 
what our costs and earnings are on advertising,” said this pub- 
lisher. “ It might seem foolish for me to say to you that we 
have run advertising at a loss and that we have also made 
almost $50 net profit on a $50 advertisement. For instance, 
one issue was going to press when the advertising showed it 
would just about, but not quite, equal the cost of the issue. 
Therefore, there was no profit on the advertising already in. 
At the last hour a merchant brought in a $50 advertisement 
that had to be run, and we set it up and in a few minutes had 
it on the press. That $50 advertisement was practically all 
profit. It made the issue show a profit of nearly that amount. 
Why? Because it came in just over the peak of profit and 
loss. Of course, the aggregate business of the newspaper would 
not show this item as either profit or loss, but the fact remains 
that it did make us that profit.” 

The point is that, up to a certain limit, there is no profit 
in the advertising business of a newspaper at any rate within 
reason. But when volume is obtained and the peak load is 
cared for, then the balance on the profit side begins to get 
comfortable. The proposition may be likened to a hotel busi- 
ness, with rooms to let. The cost and upkeep and overhead 
expense is there whether the rooms are occupied or not. One- 
half the rooms let may bring to the management the cost of 
operation, while three-fourths of the rooms occupied means a 
handsome profit. There is likely to be either profit or loss 
in the advertising of newspapers at any rate, but the publisher 
who has his field developed and going steadily on a certain 
volume of business has the advantage of beating old cost a 
little at the game. It is obvious that study of means and meth- 
ods to bring volume of such business to the newspaper is there- 
fore as essential as study of what rate to charge for space. 

We have in mind another situation with a large daily news- 
paper. This paper provides just seventy columns of reading 
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Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


matter for its evening issue, no matter what the sdeitiaite 
space requires. If the volume of advertising is small, the 
number of pages is decreased for the issue, and if it is large, 
the reading matter is spread along through many pages to 
accommodate the advertising. Naturally, profit or loss on 
each issue depends on this volume, as the rate can not be 
changed from day to day, or from month to month. 

You might ask what we are going to do about it. The 
answer is up to the publishers. The rate for each year must 
equal the demands, and publishers must stand or fall on that 
rate as the merchant stands or falls on his turnover and the 
demand for the goods he has purchased for a year ahead. 


Worth Spending Cash to Know 


One of the best collectors and worst bookkeepers we ever 
ran across was an old fellow operating a local paper in a town 
of 478 people. Each week, as soon as he had pulled the last 
paper from the press and mailed the copies, he took his pencil 
in hand and listed on a slip the earnings of the newspaper and 
the persons from whom money was due. Taking this slip he 
went around town and collected every dime and quarter coming 
to him before the next issue of the paper. He had his bread 
and beefsteak budget then on hand for the week, but he knew 
nothing of volume of business, profit or expense except by his 
pocketbook. He was even then better off than a lot of fellows 
who marked up subscriptions paid on the galley proof of the 
list, kept their profits in their pocket, paid bills when they had 
to and collected as they could without effort. 

Modern business and methods require more painstaking 
work, and departmental costs of any sized newspaper are essen- 
tial if loss in any department is to be avoided. In a modern 
grocery store where the business in meats, groceries, cash and 
charge accounts runs over $150,000 a year, the proprietor 
recently proudly exhibited a new and up-to-date cash register 
that cost $1,030. ‘A lot of money,” he said, “‘ but it gives 
me my business figures every day, and I know just what 
every department is doing, the amount of goods sold, amount 
of cash paid in, amount charged, the clerk transacting the 
business, with a drawer for each clerk, and an actual cash 
balance with the goods handled. If any department is falling 
down, I can find out what and where it is, and every morning 
I have the figures on my desk showing all details of the business 
the day before.” 

How many country publishers would spend $1,030 for a 
cash register and bookkeeping system that would tell them 
all about their business every day? How many have spent 
a third of that amount or have tried to keep the departmental 
expense of their plants regularly? Still very few, we would 
say. But in the near future there will be more. There will 
be a careful record of every transaction in the business, with 
production costs of the newspaper and commercial printing, 
subscription and sundries departments, and the receipts from 





each. Systems are being invented and simplified until it will 
require no extra help to accomplish all this — just a little more 
attention to detail. Then will newspaper men be regarded 
more as business men, and as business men they can sell their 
factory products at a fair margin of profit — and get the profit. 


Valuable Circulation Statements 

We have always contended that the detailed circulation 
statement of a newspaper having a circulation of quality and 
especial value is better than any ordinary circulation figures, 
even though backed by the much abused “ affidavit.” 

The New York Times recently has been distributing some- 
thing quite unusual and convincing in this line. It is a neatly 
printed and covered pamphlet of thirty-six pages, giving com- 
plete information of the circulation of the Times, with figures 
on the net paid circulation, and this followed with a map of 
the United States and circulation figures in each State. Not 
only this, but many more pages are devoted to an analysis 
of the circulation by States in the United States, Canada and 
foreign countries. Then figures are given for 1180 buying 
centers in all the States, as well as all the towns and cities 
in New York, and this in turn is followed by figures showing 
the circulation by counties in every State. Incidentally, the 
Times figures show an average of 370,266 for six months. 

While all this might be accompanied by strong statements 
of the quality of its readers and their buying power, the Times 
has devoted but a small paragraph or two on the last cover 
page to this most important part of every circulation state- 
ment. The character of readers, their buying power and their 
desire and need for things advertised can well be emphasized 
by this wonderful American newspaper. In any paper or 
publication the value of the circulation to advertisers depends 
largely on this character and the ability of the readers to buy, 
as well as the “reader confidence” possessed by the news- 
paper. We have always contended that mere “ circulation ” 
does not get for the advertisers all they pay for. “ Circula- 
tion,” if that is all that is wanted, can be secured by any 
publication anywhere, and often it is used as a sort of con- 
fidence game to filch money from ambitious advertisers. Pub- 
lications for circulation only do not as a rule issue detailed 
statements of circulation, nor any other evidence that may be 
checked too closely. Even the smallest newspapers which 
cover their own fields better than any other publication on 
earth can cover them, might with good results print on their 
rate cards detailed figures and analysis of their circulation, by 
towns, townships, rural routes, etc. Such statements as the 
one made by the 7imes in a national field ought to be as con- 
vincing in any local field. 


Observations 


Once again the print paper “spot ” market is lower than 
the contract market and many publishers are buying the cheap- 
est print they have used since the war. Importation of print 
from Europe is said to be one cause of this situation. Even 
print paper made in Spain has been reported coming into the 
United States. 


In the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, which 
is doubtless the largest organization of its kind in the world, 
there are twenty departments, but only one newspaper depart- 
mental. The smaller newspapers never did have much of 
any attendance and no departmental of any kind. The whole 
attention of the great organization is given to emphasizing 
advertising, with the Agricultural Publishers Association, the 
A. A. A. A., Associated Retail Advertisers, Church Advertising 
Department, Direct Mail Advertising Association, Directory 
and Reference Media, Outdoor Advertising Association, Thea- 
ter Program Association, Poster Advertising Association, Relig- 
ious Press, Screen, and some associations interested in doing 
advertising for themselves, monopolizing the usual week’s 
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program that marks the annual meeting. Next year the 
A. A. C. W. will meet in London. It would seem the National 
Editorial Association might get something started and work 
for the establishment of favorable consideration in this A. A, 
C. W. where there is more study and discussion of national 
advertising than perhaps anywhere else. As it is, the news- 
papers are not only being discounted, but actually relegated to 
the rear in every convention of this great association. 





Recently one of the largest special editions of a weekly 
county newspaper that we have ever seen reached our desk. 
It was eighty pages of a seven-column quarto. Twenty years 
ago such an edition would have been quite a noteworthy accom- 
plishment for any daily. Six thousand copies of this great 
edition were printed, and it took almost eight tons of paper 
and eight weeks’ time and preparation. The special advertising 
man who worked on the edition and writeups got 20 cents of 
the 50 cents an inch which was charged for the advertising, 
or about $1,100. The white print cost $800, the extra help and 
extra time employed about $200 more, and the cuts, engravings 
and other incidentals probably $100 more. The advertising 
pages showed liberal patronage from all over the county. 
Against this $2,200 of expense the edition earned close to 
$2,900, or $700 profit. The question that occurs to the pub- 
lishers and others now is whether the special edition paid. 
Viewing it from the standpoint of achievement and institutional 
prestige, we would say yes, it paid. A remarkable addition 
to the county’s history has been eternally preserved through 
this effort of the publishers, and the paper is given a certain 
prestige that will endure for some time. Viewing it only from 
the cash receipts standpoint, however, might be different. If 
it resulted in a laying-off of advertisers from the regular editions 
following before the holidays and in reducing appropriations 
for space later, then there may be no profit left. Usually after 
such superhuman efforts at enlarging business, there is a reac- 
tion until collections have been made, accounts balanced and 
the matter forgotten. 





One matter that came in for considerable discussion at a 
recent district editorial meeting was free church and organiza- 
tion notices of affairs from which a profit is expected. Some of 
the newspapers represented had been following the old custom 
of printing such notices free for churches, lodges, charitable 
organizations, etc., and others had made it a custom to charge 
half the regular rate for such notices, just to impress the 
organizations with the fact that such contributions amount to 
something. No newspaper wishes to be cold blooded or arbi- 
trary about such things, and it is usually a lack of appreciation 
of what they do along this line that prompts a change to the 
more modern method of asking pay for these little commu- 
nity helps. One of the publishers present at the meeting stated 
he thought it worth while to give the free publicity, and was 
afraid a change to cold cash payments for such notices would 
be misconstrued and reflect against the paper. Now we hear 
from him as follows: “ Both papers in this city will announce 
January first that thereafter church advertisements of enter- 
tainments, etc., given for profit will have to be paid for.” He 
then explains that recently one of the churches sent a cook- 
book job of printing out of town without even giving his office 
a chance to bid on it, and that this is only one of several inci- 
dents of lack of appreciation. Now the other plan will be 
followed, doubtless with less grief and better understanding. 
This prompts the observation that if the newspapers of any 
community would be given credit, as cash donations are cred- 
ited, for the many contributions they make to the success of 
all sorts of community institutions, they would head the list 
of liberal givers to every charitable and religious movement, 
and would be held up as an example whom others should 
emulate in the matter of giving. 
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THE JOHNSON COUNTY DEMOCRAT THURSDAY avcteT 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Wheaton Progressive, Wheaton, Illinois— While the print is satisfactory, it 
could be improved by setting the fountain more evenly over different parts of 
The first page makeup, however, is the best feature. 
factory in arrangement and display, your advertisements are weakened through 
the use of so many styles of type, which, by the way, also affects the appear- 
ince of the whole paper rather adversely. 

Lake Wales Highlander, Lake Wales, Florida.— First page makeup is very 
good. Too much ink was carried and on that account the copy we received was 
padly offset and dirty looking. Advertisements, while well arranged and dis- 
played, lack effectiveness as a result of mixing unrelated type faces, often 
The bold block letter (gothic) is the worst offender. 

Weekly Press, Christchurch, New Zealand.— While the typography of the 
special Christmas number is by no means refined, due mainly to the employ- 
ment of bold display types of various fonts, the presswork is excellent. 
the edition is largely pictorial, it is gratifying to find the type display and not 
the printing below standard. The illustrations, views about the island, indi- 
cate that your country abounds in scenic wonders. 

Flagler News, Flagler, Colorado.— On the whole your Thanksgiving issue 
is very good, Practical uniformity in borders and display types makes itself 


While satis- 
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tal 


display in the rather condensed Century Bold does not look well, so we suggest 
that, as nearly as possible, which means practically altogether, you confine all 
Century, by the way, is an excellent face, particularly 


Johnson County Democrat, Olathe, Kansas.—Your issue for October 30 is 
a crackerjack. The printing all through is good, while the advertisements are a 
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For Old Settlers’ Day Only 
100 ibs. Granulated Sugar 
Sib Seck Hadieys fruumpi Flour 
481d. Sack Hadley’s White Rove Flour 
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We like the county, we like the k 
at's why we have stayed. We are 
our friends and custome 
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30x3', Diamond Cord Tire $10.00 





J. C. Kioopers 
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Freak, 


Leads, Ink and other 
students and the teachers 


C. G. Morrison & Son 


Jewelers and Optometrists 


Bargain Prices 


One 1921 Dart 

One 1921 Chaim 

One 1922 Dodge Cou: 
One 1920 Dodge Re 






















Eversharp Pencils, These cars are all in good condition 


necessaries for the Come in and look them over. 


Central Auto Co. 


J. @. Adams, Proprietor 
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Do You Know 

We have done business here fur thirty 
seven years. 

We handle only 
goods. 


Your Coffee 


SEAL 
BRAND 


standard | nes of 


COFFEE We have the largest stock in Johnsor 
County: 
sor We handle hardware and implements 
— We strive to please you 
We want to see you often. 
Cc We want to serve you for thirty-seven 
years more. 
— We want to welcome you here for Sat- 
Cooper's urday, September 1 
WILLIS C. KEEFER 
Grocery Olathe, Kansas 























Welcome Old Settlers 
to the 
Gardner 
Cafe 


Come in and try some of our delicious 
eam, 















Also a nice cool place to enjoy your Old 
Settlers’ dinner. 


All home cooking. Good meals with 
prompt service. 


Gardner Cafe 


Frank Gardner, Proprietor 











We Extend a Hearty Welcome to the 


OLD SETTLERS 
of Johnson County 


They are the Cream of the Nation 
and the Salt of the Earth 


The Olathe Creamery Company 
J. H. HAKLAN, Manager 


























Ironwood Daily Globe, Ironwood, Michigan—Your special ‘ American 
Legion and Auxiliary ”’ edition is mighty fine. The print is good throughout 
and there is a large amount of interesting local news, which is what the people 
want. In arrangement and display the advertisements are out of the ordinary 
and the appearance of the paper is the better for the fact that few styles of 
display type are employed, Cheltenham Bold predominating. The extra-con- 
densed, however, looks quite as bad as a different face would. We urge the 
elimination of the block type from the display advertising, as the advertisements 
in which it is employed are by no means as attractive as those similarly 
arranged but displayed in Cheltenham. 

Fleshterton Advance, Flesherton, Ontario.— We regret the apparent necessity 
for placing advertisements on the first page, also for the use of so many styles 
of type for advertisements all through the paper. As an illustration of the 












¥ pw Federal Farm Loan Act was designed “to provide for 
the agricultural development of the United States” by es- 
tablishing a source of credit to meet the needs of agriculture. 






The Act gives full consideration to the fact that a large, steady volume 
of capital could only be obtained through the creation of standard forms 
of investment which, by exceptional merit, would take an impregnable 
position in the opinion of the investing public. 

Thus the JOINT STOCK LAND BANK Bonds were created, specifically 
adapted to the requirements of the American investor from European 
rural credit obligations which have passed, with a flawless record, 
through the severest tests that the past century and a half could impose. 













The four-fold combination of safety, return, marketability and exemp- 
tion from all taxation except inheritance taxes is presented in the 
JOINT STOCK LAND BANK Bonds. For this reason, they appeal strongly 
to those whose investments were formerly confined to municipal obli- 
gations, selected mortgages and corporation bonds of the highest grade. 
We have given particular attention to the JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 
Bonds from the investor's standpoint, and offer several selected issues 

at prices yielding from 4.60% to 4.70% to their 






























sont STOCK optional maturity, and 5% and 514 % thereafter. 
BANK 

LASONDS 3 
3 The Origin, Security and Safeguards of the 

\ ed JOINT STOCK LAND BANK Bonds are fully 





described in our new booklet, which will be 
mailed you upon request for Booklet JS-18. 
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INVESTMENT BONDS 
SEVENTH AND LOCUST -- ST. LOUIS 







This advertisement, set by the Warwick Typographers, St. Louis, Mis- 


souri, is ‘‘ straight stuff,’ but in tone and display effect it scores high, 
yet, withal, it is in excellent taste. The body is Cooper Light 
and the display Cloister Bold. 


result when one style of display type is used as standard, and when advertise- 
ments are pyramided, we refer you to the page from the Johnson County 
Democrat which is reproduced in this department. If you could see your way 
clear to turn in your old type for a single series of large fonts the advertise- 
ments, even as arranged, would be very good and the appearance of your paper 
would be greatly improved. 

Weekly Valley Herald, Chaska, Minnesota.— While the advertisements are 
somewhat more flashy than we like, a result largely of double and even triple 
borders, nevertheless, we must agree they attract and that they are very good 
looking. We consider your paper very good indeed all the way through, even 
though we’d prefer plain rule borders and would not use the heavy gothic 
letter, sometimes employed by you for large display lines. The fact that this 
gothic is of regular shape — not the skinny variety — helps a lot. 

Daily Sentinel-Tribune, Bowling Green, Kentucky.— Your “ Fair Edition,” 































The practically consistent use of one style of display, Caslon Bold, alone keeps 
this overcrowded page from looking unkempt. From the Johnson 
County Democrat, Olathe, Kansas. 


printed on green stock, is impressive because of the color of the stock and be- 
cause of the size of the issue. The first page makeup is too sensational and, 
besides, is unattractive with so many large, bold headlines. Advertisements 
generally are nicely arranged and effectively displayed, but the mixing of unre- 
lated type faces detracts from the appearance of the advertisements and that of 
the paper as a whole. The fact, too, that the advertisements are unsyste- 
matically arranged — that is, scattered over the page without order — con- 
tributes also to the unattractive appearance of the paper. The print is fair. 
Cottage Grove Sentinel, Cottage Grove, Oregon.— Yours is the best printed 
paper we have looked at this month. Not only is the print uniform, but just 
the right amount of ink is carried. First page makeup is also consistently good. 
Advertisements are well arranged and displayed, but the use of the extended 
bold letter so frequently employed for the main display lines is regrettable. 












delight to the eyes of one who is accustomed to seeing advertisements set in 
Many styles of type, crowded to the brim and overdisplayed. New Caslon is 
a mighty good standard display letter, and when used throughout a paper it 
Provides a neat appearance with no sacrifice in display value. Your advertise- 
ments are effective, first, because they are attractive and, second, because of the 
liberal white space. Further effectiveness results from the fact that the paper 
as a whole is inviting. Another good feature is the systematic pyramiding of 
advertisements, while the liberal volume of reading matter is a characteristic 
of the best paper in general received this month. 









unfortunate. 
of type faces, which, 


especially in view of the excellence of the paper otherwise. 
of extra-condensed gothic letter for the display 
The advertisements would be excellent were it not for the mixing 
by the way, is a very common fault in newspapers we 
That’s why we emphasize the idea of restricting the display to one 
3 Many people imagine the use of different faces gives distinction to 
advertisements and that they heighten the display effect. They are merely 
“ kidding ”? themselves and sacrificing the appearance of their papers and adver- 
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Buy a Box Today 


ERE are finest apples for 
Thanksgiving and the 
Holidays. 

Buy them by the box. Apples 
which keep are cheaper that 
way. And these are fine-keep- 
ing apples. 

They are grown in the Wenat- 
chee District where cold breezes 
from the glaciers fan the orch- 
ards every night. That makes 
Wenatchee Apples sound and 
firm. 

Apple specialists concentrate 
on these finest apples. 

Each year they thin their 


so that the apples which are left 
have twice the benefit of the 
tree's vitality—doubly good 
apples. 

Therefore all the apples 
which mature are fine apples. 
No waste. All can be sold. So 
they can be sold for about the 
same price as others. 

Apple lovers know that Wen- 
atchce Apples are finest apples. 
Try them. Decide for yourself. 

The demand is so great that 
you can get them at all the better 
groceries and fruit stands. 
Know and enjoy Wenatchee 


The frequent use 
of advertisements is likewise 








orchards of over half the apples, Apples. 


Gax\WVenatchee Apples 


From the Wenatchee District in the State of Washington 


Striking three-column newspaper advertisement emphasizing simplicity 
of arrangement. By Arthur Avery, Los Angeles, California. 











tisements as a result. We should also like to see your advertisements pyra- 
mided instead of scattered over the page, apparently with an idea of getting 
as much reading matter as possible adjacent to each display. 

ArtHuUR Avery, Los Angeles, California— All your advertisements are 
exceptionally fine, which means something when applied to such a large collec- 
tion as you have sent us. The color advertisements on Sunkist fruits and 
Diamond Walnuts for national magazines are particularly handsome. We are 
reproducing two of your “ black and white ’”’ advertisements, which are repre- 
sentative in general of the quality of all your work, not the best, however, as 
our selection is based somewhat on adaptability for reproduction. 

H. M. Becker, Urbana, Ohio.—The special ‘Agricultural Edition” of 
November 8 is only fair, if that. As a result of using too many headlines, most 
of them also too large, the appearance of the first page is rather gaudy and 
quite disorderly. Indeed, the headings over several items occupy more space 
than the items themselves. This should never be allowed. If an item is im- 
portant enough to warrant a two-line heading, there is enough reading matter 
about it to occupy more space than required by the head. The use of black 
six-point and twelve-point rule and repeating unit borders detracts from the 
appearance and effectiveness of the advertisements, and from the paper as a 
whole. Likewise, the mixing of unrelated type faces affects their appearance 
adversely. In this day of beautiful and at the same time serviceable faces 
(Goudy Bold, for instance) block types are too crude for use in advertising 
display, even of the meanest sort. Except for the fact that the advertisements 
are not pyramided, the makeup throughout the paper is very good. 

Daily Item, Port Chester, New York.— The print is very poor indeed and 
judging from its appearance the instructor from the press manufacturer did not 
remain long enough. One side is light, the other dark, and the effect is as if 
there were too little impression and too much ink. One can not carry too much 
ink with a perfecting press and “ get away with it’’ as he can on an ordinary 
press, for the sheet has practically no time to dry before being backed up. 
Passing over the rollers soon leaves a deposit of ink on them, which in turn 
smears the paper. Good presswork is done on perfecting presses, so when 
presswork is not good it can not be said to be the fault of the press, but we 
have noticed during 'ong experience that the percentage who get good results 
is smaller than on ordinary flat beds and drums. The advertisements are gen- 
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erally satisfactory, although, in some cases, there is too much bold display, 
which, contrary to what you may believe, weakens rather than strengthens the 
display force. Although there may be many large lines they work against each 
other, whereas, if there are few, they stand out by contrast with the small 
lines. Also, we do not like the diamond unit border and believe you would do 
well to standardize the use of plain rules for advertising display. 

Mount Shasta Herald, Mount Shasta, California.— The first page of your 
Juiy 26 issue would be greatly improved if the larger heads, at the bottom, 
were at the top and if the smaller headings were moved down. There is also 
quite too great a contrast between the large bold heads and the light-face italic 
heads now at the top of the middle columns; in fact we do not believe such 
large headings are warranted by the importance of the stories they cover. 
Again, there should be some “in between” headings, say of about eighteen- 
point, as you have only the very large hand-set heads and the small ones that 
are not larger but only bolder than the body. The advertisements are very 
poor, largely because toc many lines are displayed in most of them, also because 
several inharmonious type faces are used. The whiting out of a great many 
of the long two-column displays is very poor indeed. We find them blanked 
out for a large space above and below the type. What is really most wrong 
with them is the fact that they are set in type that is too small. This is the 
result of an effort to put as much of them as possible on the machine. Then, 
when it was recognized that spacing out such small lines to fill the space 
would mean so much space between lines that the lines themselves would be 
lost the idea of the blank space above and below was born. ‘These advertise- 
ments ought to have been set in types of a size that would harmonize with th: 
space and amount of copy, by hand if mats of adequate size were not available. 
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Crartes Baap, Manager 





Another of Arthur Avery’s impressive newspaper advertisements. The 
original occupied three-column space. 


Albion Argus, Albion, Nebraska.— Your forty-page issue of November 22 
is very good indeed, print being the best of all its good features. The adver- 
tisements are exceptionally well arranged and displayed and are well laid out 
on the pages, generally according to the pyramid, but the twelve-point rule 
borders sometimes used are too bold, even for the larger advertisements. Six- 
point rules are heavy enough for the largest displays (pages and half pages), 
while, for smaller advertisements, three-point rules are about ideal. Borders of 
double and triple one-point or two-point rules are still better, as these have 
sufficient width to provide adequate strength without being too black. We 
regret, of course, that you bought the Cheltenham Bold extended, as we are 
certain you did not realize the regular is far better looking and at the same 
time so adaptable to space requirements as to make the condensed and, pat- 
ticularly, the extended unnecessary. Indeed, where a larger line can be had by 
the use of condensed type a line that is sufficiently large is almost always )0s- 
sible in regular, with a better appearance, of course. On the other hand, 
where extended is used to fill out the line a very little larger size of type in 
regular shape will also fill. As a rule, space up and down is not at a premium 
except in small mail-order advertisements such as appear in certain classes of 
national magazines. An examination of thousands of newspapers has convinced 
the writer that the purchase of extended, extra-extended and extra-condensed 
type faces is a mistake; their employment is detrimental to the appearance ol 
many otherwise excellent papers. The chief glory of your advertisements is in 
their simple form. As composed in types of readable size and style they are all 
that could be desired, except in appearance. 
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The Design of the Modern Printing Building 


No. V.— Construction Details 


BY ALFRED S. ALSCHULER, ARCHITECT 


F a printer has followed the procedure from 
4 general plans to mechanical features out- 
fis lined in this series of articles, he may think 
4% that it covers substantially all the items to 
* be considered in the design of a modern 
printing building, and that it represents the 
full extent of the service of the architect 
NEA Sen necessary for the completion of a new plant. 
This conclusion is largely true, yet there remain, besides the 
general planning and the preparation of the working drawings, 
details of construction which, though minor in comparison 
with the entire general problem of design, are essential to the 
completely satisfactory operation of the building. While these 
construction details are the last items to be considered in this 
series of articles, in practice they are so closely allied to the 
general scheme that they must necessarily be given considera- 
tion and be incorporated as part of the drawings and specifica- 
tions as the plans proceed. In other words, the whole problem 
has to be considered together both as a whole and in detail, 
while the process can only be described in this series of arti- 
cles as if the general planning and details had separate con- 
sideration at different periods during the construction of the 
building. 

It will be recalled that in previous articles, for example, 
the number and location of the elevators was studied in con- 
nection with the general planning of the building; yet in order 
to prepare the structural and mechanical drawings, the exact 
details of elevator construction must be known. This means 
that the architect must be familiar with the provisions neces- 
sary for the makes of elevators which would be suitable for the 
particular building being designed. He must know the exact 
size of the hatchway and also the detailed structural require- 
ments for the support of the elevator machinery. In addition 
thereto, before a concrete floor is poured, notice must be sent 
by the architect to the elevator contractor to install the anchor 
bolts for the support of his guide rails. 

It is also customary to install an automatic trucking sill 
which covers the opening between the car platform and the 
floor sill when the elevator doors are open, thus making for 
added safety, saving much time and reducing the bumps and 
jars incurred by heavy trucks moving on or off the elevator 
when the car platform is not even with the floor. A compara- 
tively recent development in elevators is the addition of a 
self-leveling device which automatically brings the car plat- 
form to the exact level of the floor, but the added cost of such 
an installation does not warrant its general use in this type of 
building. Dumb-waiters may be considered as miniature ele- 
vators, and are useful where there are many small transactions, 
such as movement of plates or proofs between floors. The 
most desirable form of dumb-waiter is the automatic push- 
button control type. 

Further, we might consider the details in connection with 
two other parts of the new structure that are essential — 
namely, the floors and windows. Before the actual construc- 
tion is started, the building is likely to seem to the printer a 
mass of floors, columns and window openings, all of which he 
recognizes as having a basic function to perform; but it is 
only after the plans and specifications have been discussed 
and the work actually started that he realizes the extent of 
detail study which has been required to produce and suit them 
to his particular needs and operations. He knows that his 














floors have been planned to accommodate departmental oper- 
ations, and that windows have been designed for the most 
effectual lighting, ventilation and easy maintenance. However, 
these main functions do not determine what the type of win- 
dows and floors shall be; there are many details to be studied 
in order to determine the exact type that may best be used. 

Taking up the matter of floors, and assuming that they are 
suitably laid out and will sustain their respective loads prop- 
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The James T. Igoe Building, Chicago 
It is occupied by printing and allied trades. It differs from buildings shown 
in previous articles of this series, as wood frames and sash were used for windows 
instead of the usual steel sash, making it more of an office type of building. 
erly, the question of wearing surface is a most important detail. 
The ideal floor surface would be one that was wear-proof, 
waterproof, resilient and non-dusting. Various flooring mate- 
rials possess one or more of these qualifications and each type 
of flooring serves its purpose for some specific use. No type, 
however, may be considered the ideal floor for all purposes. 
As discussed in a previous article, the modern printing plant 
is usually of reinforced concrete construction, and in such 
buildings the structural slab itself forms the floor. In some 
cases, especially when the slab is poured during the winter 
months, the top finish is omitted until the building has been 
enclosed, so that the finished floor surface will be protected 
from freezing or other injury during its installation. In order 
that the surface of a cement floor may resist heavy trucking 
or possible chipping and cracking due to material falling upon 
it, a floor hardener consisting of finely ground metals may be 
mixed with the top dressing and troweled into the finished 
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Entrance to James T. Igoe Building 


surface. Regardless of the care that is taken in the mixing 
and laying of the top finish for an ordinary concrete floor, there 
is a tendency for the floor to dust after drying out, due to the 
fact that the cement is not one hundred per cent combined 
with the other materials used. The dust may get into the 
motors, presses and on the stock, and as a rule such dusting 
when once started increases as the floors are used. To over- 
come this, various compounds may be used which bind together 
the loose particles on the surface of the floor and, penetrating 
the slab itself, insure a permanent protection against dusting. 

Naturally a cement-finished floor is not ideal as far as 
resilient: qualities are concerned. Where 
the nature of the work requires em- 
ployees to stand in one location a greater 
part of the time, low wooden platforms 
are sometimes built for them. While 
highly desirable, a creosoted wood block 
floor, laid on top of the concrete slab, is 
seldom used, due to the considerable extra 
cost. In hallways, lobbies and offices 
where something better than a cement 
floor is desired, the top surface may be 
made of wood, ceramic or rubber tile, 
composition, marble or terrazzo, depend- 
ing upon the occupancy, the architectural 
treatment and cost. It is also necessary 
to see that depressed panels are provided 
in such floors to accommodate mats, for 
if it is not done the mat constitutes a 
stumbling-block as long as the plant lasts. 

Usually when an owner moves into 
a new building, the floors are littered up 
with rubbish and dirt left from the vari- 
ous building and mechanical operations. 
For this reason his presses and motors 
may get more dust in them during the 
first week than they will in several 
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months of ordinary use. Recognizing this, it is good practice 
to specify that when a building is completed the working floors 
will be cleared off and actually scrubbed by the mason con- 
tractor before the tenant moves into the building. This is a 
seemingly small attention, but one which is well worth the 
comparatively small cost. 

Invariably the printing plant which has a basement uses 
this space for the storage of paper stock, and it is essential 
to protect it from dampness seeping through the floor. Pro- 
vision for sub-drainage leading to a bilge pump, together with 
proper waterproofing of the concrete slab itself, insures a dry 
basement for the printer. For the same reason the size and 
location of all pits or machinery foundations required in the 
basement should be determined in advance, as it is better prac- 
tice and more leak-proof construction to build these pits and 
foundations at the same time the floors are being poured. 

While stairs do not come strictly under the classification 
of floors, they have to withstand heavy foot traffic because. 
regardless of elevator service, many employees will frequently 
use the stairways during the day. For reasons of durability 
and safety, stair treads must be wear-resisting, and should 
have inserted in them a nosing and tread of some non-slip 
material. One point regarding the layout of stairways that 
has not been mentioned in the general layout of the plant is 
that it is sometimes advisable to have the service stairs sepa- 
rated by a partition from the elevators and lobby. This is 
particularly true where part of the building is to be leased 
or where it is occupied by a big printing establishment with 
offices on an upper floor, as this arrangement permits the 
workers in the plant to move freely up and down the service 
stairs without mixing with other tenants or customers who may 
be using the elevators to various floors. When service stair 
wells are thus separated, they can be finished at less cost than 
if they were in sight of the general public. 

Coming now to the windows, it may be recalled that in a 
previous article on structural design it has been pointed out 
that maximum size light openings are left in the building. The 
next consideration is to determine the type of sash and kind 
of glass to install in these openings. The sash should be pro- 
vided with pivoted sections of sufficient size and properly 
located so as to afford the desired ventilation on the various 
floors. Provision should also be made so that these sections 
can be opened at various angles and held in place. 





Entrance Lobby of James T. Igoe Building 
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Shipping Court of James T. Igoe Building 


As the entire site was occupied by buildings, it was necessary to furnish an interior shipping court and 
This plan has its advantages, as the trucks are under cover, also the space can be utilized at 
night as a garage, rolling shutter doors being provided at entrance. 


platform. 


The question nearly always arises as to the kind of glass 
to be used in the windows. There is some difference of opinion 
among printers on this point. Some printers believe their 
employees are more contented when they can look out of 
the windows, and that they feel less eye strain when a distant 
view may be had at will. Others believe that the diffused light 
provided by a rough or translucent glass is preferable, and that 
the use of such glass in the lower divisions of the windows 
prevents the employees from being distracted by activities 
outside the building. Rough glass will break up the direct 
light beams and diffuse them in all directions, but has not the 
lighting efficiency of clear glass, and for this reason the clear 
glass is preferable except on elevations which have a large 
amount of direct sunlight exposure. Where required by fire 
and building ordinances, wire glass must 
be used in special sash as a fire protec- 
tion. This can be obtained in either 
obscure or clear glass, although clear 
wire glass must be plate, which is con- 
siderably more expensive. 

When the printer moves into his 
building it should be provided with good 
natural lighting through the newly in- 
stalled windows, and to preserve: this 
good natural lighting from then on be- 
comes a matter of maintenance. Window 
glass requires cleaning at regular inter- 
vals in order that it may properly per- 
form its function. Where pivoted sash 
are used the window washer can step 
out through the opening in the window 
and clean it while standing on the sill, 
being protected by the usual safety belt, 
bolts for which have to be provided in 
the masonry jambs. 

Window shades are necessary at least 
in some portions of most modern print- 
ing plants to avoid the glare of direct 
sunlight, and these should be made of 
such material as will admit the light and 
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yet kill the glare. A special application 
of the shades is generally necessary in 
connection with steel sash, one method 
being to set the shades far enough into 
the room on brackets at the top as not 
to interfere with the ventilator sections 
of the windows. 

The matter of light refraction brings 
up a most important factor in good inte- 
rior illumination, and that is the treat- 
ment of walls, ceilings and columns. 
These should be painted a light color, 
preferably white, with a surface that can 
be washed. There is some difference of 
opinion as to the relative light-diffusing 
effect of a mat surface or a gloss surface 
paint, but for convenience in cleaning, a 
gloss surface is probably preferable. 
White paint should not be carried below 
the dado line, which should be about five 
feet above the floor, darker paint being 
used there, as the lower portion of the 
wall is easily soiled, and the light refrac- 
tion is not so essential near the floor. 
Cold-water paint is not desirable for 
printing plants, due to the fact that it 
can not be washed, and that it has a ten- 
dency to flake off and drop into the work 
and the machinery. 

The consideration of the finished hardware and the lock 
system is another detail which should not be overlooked. It 
is the usual practice to have all locks throughout the building 
master-keyed, so that the plant owner and superintendent may 
have access at any time to any portion of the building. Like- 
wise it is possible to have a certain group of doors master- 
keyed, so that a departmental head or foreman has control 
over that group without having the general control afforded 
by the grand master-key. It is sometimes necessary to make 
the locking arrangements such that doors can not be opened 
by some one from the inside unless he has the proper keys 
intrusted to him. It is to be remembered that the doors in a 
building may come from a number of different contractors, 
such as the iron fire doors and the art-metal doors, in addition 
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Lobby of U. S. Sample Company Building, Chicago 


This shows a different treatment for a lobby, other views of the U. S. Sample Company’s building being 
shown in a former article. 


This is a combination of marble, brick, terra cotta and rough-finished plaster. 
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to the wood doors, and that each contractor must work in 
harmony with the others so that all locking arrangements can 
be operated on the master-key system. 

These are all details with which the printer need not con- 
cern himself, but are mentioned to show the far-reaching care 
necessary on the part of the architect in seemingly inconse- 
quential details, in order that the printing establishment when 
completed will function most efficiently. It would be impos- 
sible in a brief survey of this kind to elaborate upon the vari- 
ous kinds of equipment installed in the modern printing plant 
which the architect covers as part of his work. I might men- 
tion for one thing, however, the laying out and purchasing of 
a time-clock system. The employer knows what it means in 
dollars and cents to him if employees stop work a few minutes 
before the designated hour or if they arrive only a few min- 
utes after the time for starting. A system of starting and 
stopping bells worked automatically by the master time-clock 
will make savings that run into a substantial amount of money. 
The time clocks and the card racks should be located so that 
the employees will pass by them on their way to the locker 
rooms or in their respective departments. This brings up the 
question of the location of the foremen’s offices in the plant, 
which should be so placed and constructed that the foreman 
will have both privacy and a definite control over the workers 
under him. The partitions around these offices should have 
clear glass so that all operations may be under the foreman’s 
supervision without the necessity of leaving his desk. 

Other details that properly come within the architect’s 
scope are auto-calls, burglar alarms, telegraph calls, intercom- 
municating phone systems and the necessary conduits to care 
for the wires comprising these systems, not forgetting provi- 
sion for a removable baseboard or wire mold to conceal these 
various wires and yet keep them accessible. 

To avoid depreciation to the property, all walls, columns, 
corners and door openings should be protected wherever there 
is much heavy trucking. One often sees corners knocked off 
walls and partitions where the proper fenders and bumpers 
have not been provided, or walls that were ruined because the 
necessary wainscot protection was not installed at the time 
they were built. 

A properly designed canopy over the exterior shipping 
platform, which can be built at comparatively little additional 
expense, will provide a practical working spot irrespective of 
weather conditions. Nearly all owners of industrial buildings 
today want a flag pole, and while it is a simple matter to set 
a pole into place if thought of at the proper time, it is an annoy- 
ance and a much more expensive proposition to tear up a ‘por- 
tion of the roof and flashing and anchor in the forgotten flag 
pole after the building is finished. 

Now while I have discussed some of the many details of 
construction which enter into the design of the modern printing 
plant, it must not be forgotten that a broad general view and 
forward-looking vision are requisite at all times on the part 
of both the printer and his architect, if the new printing plant 
is successfully to fulfill its purpose. A little reflection shows 
that designing and building a new plant consists in combining 
certain definite materials in an intelligent way to produce a 
desired result. This is just what the printer himself does with 
type, ink and paper, and he well knows that if his materials 
are not properly handled his results will be ineffective, while 
if he applies artistic ability and technical skill to the problems 
of composition and presswork, the printed matter will be a 
thing of utility and beauty. The printer also recognizes that 
his work must be executed at a reasonable cost in order that 
he may serve his clients properly and make a fair profit for 
himself. So the problem of the printer and the work of the 
architect have much in common. Both men deal with varied 
materials, which they take a certain professional pride in 
combining, and both render a distinct service to their clients. 
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A poor printer can easily ruin a job by unintelligent use of 
materials, just as a good printer can combine them effectively. 
In the same way, a competent architect is required for the 
design of a printing plant in which the owner may take justifi- 
able pride and through which he may conduct his business at 
a profit. 





CHICAGO TO HAVE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ART 


Under a movement sponsored by the Association of Aris 
and Industries which has been rapidly gaining impetus during 
recent months a fund is being raised for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a school of industrial art in conjunction with the present 
art school maintained at the Art Institute of Chicago. The 
work of raising this fund, the amount set being $200,000, is 
being carried on through the different industries in the city, 
the furniture trade already having accepted a rather large por- 
tion of the amount as its quota. The jewelry trade also has 
started work toward raising a good sized quota. Early in 
December a small group of men prominent in printing circles 
met to discuss the matter, and undoubtedly steps will be taken 
shortly to raise a portion of the amount required. 

The effects of this movement will be far reaching, being 
by no means limited to the city or section of the country in 
which the school will be located. Industries throughout the 
country, especially those in which design plays an important 
part, will be benefited. As has been set forth by those starting 
the movement, there are only two schools of industrial art 
of any importance in this country at the present time, both 
being located in the East, one specializing in jewelry designing, 
the other in textiles. American industries have been forced 
to bring the majority of their designers from Europe, where 
schools teaching industrial art have long received the support 
of the various manufacturing interests. 

With its present Art Institute already maintaining what 
is recognized as the largest school in the world for teaching 
the fine arts, being so centrally located and attracting students 
from all parts of the country, Chicago is really the logical 
center for a school of the character proposed. With the pres- 
ent well equipped school, the high character of its staff of 
instructors, and the facilities offered by the large Art Institute 
in connection with it, the school is in an excellent position to 
extend its influence in the field of art as applied to industry 
provided it receives the necessary codperation from the indus- 
tries which will be benefited. The present equipment will be 
augmented and additional space will be acquired as soon as 
possible after the fund is raised, so that it should not take a 
great while to make the influence of the school felt in the 
industrial world. 

It is to be hoped that the printing trades will see the advan- 
tages to be derived from a school of this character. Printing. 
absorbing and requiring, as it does, an increasingly large num- 
ber of competent designers and artists, will naturally receive 
a large share of attention. The school at the Art Institute 
has already devoted some attention to the printing trades, and 
a Department of Printing Arts has been established during the 
past few years. Incidentally, we might mention the fact that 
an eight-page insert showing some of the work being done by 
this department will be shown in the next issue of this journal. 

The importance of this project can not be overemphasized. 
America has come to the front and taken its place as a leader 
in the fine arts. It can and will do the same in the field of 
industrial art, and the present movement inaugurated by the 
Association of Arts and Industries is a start in the right direc- 
tion. As the appreciation of true art increases there will be a 
greater demand for a higher degree of ability in our designers 
and craftsmen. Printing is being recognized more and more 


from the artistic standpoint, hence the printing trades should 
be among the foremost in fostering a school of this nature. 











HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


Reproduced from a photograph taken in the Typographic Library and Museum 
which he has built up and which he loves so well 
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Bon Voyage to Henry Lewis Bullen 


BY HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 


a\HE significance of the coming year’s Euro- 
% pean trip of Henry Lewis Bullen is far more 

+ than a personal matter. It concerns the 
4 greater pleasure and added resources of all 
} printerdom. While at first thought it may 

1 seem that Mr. Bullen is going to have a 
vacation, any one knowing him personally 

ee will realize that he will be busy early and 
late on the lore of printing. His visits to the shrines of early 
printing, the study which he will give to the collections of the 
great European libraries, the books he will acquire, and what 
he will write as the result of his year’s experience will be for 
the world-wide enrichment of the bibliography of printing. 

Even now it is difficult for any one to estimate adequately 
Mr. Bullen’s part in the printing progress of the world. Those 
who have known him in recent years through addresses and 
articles probably are not aware of the years of practical expe- 
rience back of them. I do not consider that any one else 
has had the range of experience and in recent years the con- 
tact with historical phases of printing equal to his. Benjamin 
Franklin, Isaiah Thomas and Theodore L. De Vinne were all 
great litterateurs as well as printers. Although it is to be hoped 
that a large part of Mr. Bullen’s service to printerdom remains 
to be done in future years, his status is already comparable to 
that of these three great printers. 

In his active business years Mr. Bullen has designed and 
marketed many improvements which have become economic 
factors in newspaper and general printing offices. He has 
occupied an authoritative position because his designs and 
plans were backed by his own thorough training. His status 
in this respect must be emphasized now because it is a sound 
basis for his advocacy of the theoretical study and advance- 
ment of the art of printing. While I am not able to recount 
all of Mr. Bullen’s business connections and still less his many 
contributions to the literature of printing, I have enjoyed his 
acquaintance for over thirty-five years, so that I know much 
of his history. 

Henry Lewis Bullen was born of American parents on Sep- 
tember 18, 1857, in Ballarat, State of Victoria, Australia. He 
learned his trade in an uncle’s printing office in his native 
city, in which establishment lithography, bookbinding and 
paper ruling were also done. As a young apprentice he was 
permitted to work in all departments, but he preferred typog- 
raphy. In 1875, at the age of eighteen, young Bullen came to 
America with the principal object of seeing the centennial 
exposition, held in Philadelphia in 1876. He landed in New 
York and went west to Moline, Illinois, to visit relatives. He 
first worked at his trade in Davenport, Iowa, and from there 
went to St. Louis, Cincinnati, Parkersburg and Washington, 
working a while in each city and arriving in Philadelphia in 
time to see the opening of the exhibition. On the day the exhi- 
bition closed he left Philadelphia, and next worked in Trenton, 
New York and Boston, reaching the last named city in 1878. 
This period of wandering had disadvantages and advantages, 
among the latter being a varied experience of printing practice. 
While wandering Bullen added a little to his income by con- 
tributing to various newspapers articles on the flora and fauna 
of Australia. 

It was in 1883 that Mr. Bullen had the opportunity of 
entering the printers’ supply business, first as the editor and 
printer of The Printers’ Review, the house-organ of Golding 
& Co., Boston, actually doing all the composition and press- 
work with his own hands. After one issue had proved the sales 














power of this direct advertising, Mr. Bullen was made sales 
manager, so continuing until early in 1888, when he returned 
to Australia with a contract to manage and extend the printing 
machinery and supplies department of Alex. Cowan & Sons, 
Limited, of Australasia, with warehouses in Melbourne, Syd- 
ney, Adelaide and Wellington. During a three years’ stay 
there he opened up an extensive new market for American 
manufacturers, which has been active ever since. 

Late in 1890 Mr. Bullen left the employ of Alex. Cowan 
& Sons, Limited, and returned to America, but for much of 
the time since he has acted as the American correspondent for 
his Australian friends. Early in 1891 he opened a New York 
house for the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, as eastern 
representative, continuing until the eastern business was sold 
to the American Type Founders Company, then newly formed. 
Through this transaction Mr. Bullen became joint manager 
in 1892 with Linn Boyd Benton, of the New York branch of 
the type company. Upon the appointment of Robert Wickham 
Nelson to the general managership of this company, Mr. Bullen 
was made advertising manager. In this capacity he brought 
out its earlier specimen books and catalogues, including a spe- 
cial specimen book for Latin America and the first catalogue 
of printing machinery and materials ever printed in Spanish. 

In 1899 Mr. Bullen became sales manager of the F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company, which was then entering upon the 
manufacture and sale of platemaking machinery and supplies. 
In 1908 he returned to the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, supposing himself to have completed all direct connec- 
tion with business and expecting to devote himself entirely 
to forming the Typographic Library and Museum, which at 
Mr. Bullen’s suggestion President Nelson of the American 
Type Founders Company had founded at that time. However, 
surrounded by the activities of a growing business, he found 
it impossible to be entirely disconnected from its progress, 
especially in advertising work. At his suggestion an efficiency 
department was begun in 1912, of which he was manager until 
September 1, 1923, continuing the work of developing the 
Typographic Library and Museum largely in what other men 
would call their “ spare time.” 

While having an actual distaste for sales work, Mr. Bullen 
had exceptional success as a sales manager, never failing to 
increase business and profits year by year. Much of this 
success was due to his attention to advertising, the branch of 
his work he liked best; but being merely a sales manager never 
contented him. He sought assiduously to improve the things 
he had to sell. During the five years he was with Golding & 
Co. all the manufactures of that house were improved under 
his direction, and a business that had little reputation and was 
making little profit, if any, grew steadily both in reputation 
and in its extent and profits. Those were five enthusiastic 
years, yet the best record of that time is that his competitors, 
Messrs. Stephens, Rogers, Hansen and Phinney, especially the 
last named, all became his warm friends. With the customers 
many lifelong friendships were established, for Mr. Bullen’s 
theory of doing business was that of mutual benefit — to serve 
well and to be paid sufficiently by way of profits. What was 
true of New England experience was also true in Australia, 
as well as with the Hamilton and Wesel companies, and, most 
of all, with the American Type Founders Company. 

Mr. Bullen’s tastes run to literature, especially to that of 
printing. As an apprentice his first ambition was to write a 
history of Australia. To this end he delved nightly for many 
months in the early records of that country that were preserved 
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in the Melbourne Public Library. The history was never writ- 
ten, but the experience was invaluable. Such studies were 
recreation to him. It is now fifty years since Mr. Bullen sub- 
mitted his first contribution to a printing trade periodical, a 
short historical account of printing in Melbourne. To his 
delight The Printers’ Register, of London, published it. 

As editor of The Printers’ Review he supported the edu- 
cation of apprentices, as well as fair wages and improved shop 
conditions, greater efficiency of men and equipments, and 
aimed especially to foster among printers greater pride in 
their occupation. These affairs, with writings on history and 
biography, have occupied his pen ever since, and have brought 
him into correspondence with printers, both masters and men, 
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will be equipped and the library moved, so that upon Mr. 
Bullen’s return the library will have still greater advantages 
in space and in opportunity for its future development. 

Mr. Bullen is a member of the Society of Printers, Boston: 
the Bibliographical Society of America; the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts; the Carteret Book Club, of Newark, 
and the Bibliographical Society, London. 

Mr. Bullen’s plans for the coming year include a resi- 
dence in London. He will probably spend considerable tite 
among the great treasures of the British Museum, with the 
friendly aid of Alfred W. Pollard. Through his already inti- 
mately established relations with European booksellers he will 
be able to acquire important books, both early printing and 


Fe pos, ot ee ae eo ate 





Officers and department heads of the American Type Founders Company with friends of Henry Lewis Bullen gathered at Jersey City on Tuesday, December 11, 
to wish him bon voyage, Godspeed and safe return as he leaves for a year’s tour of Europe. The young lady at Mr. Bullen’s right is Miss Beatrice L. Becker, 





and with boys, in all English-speaking countries and in some 
others —a sort of correspondence school, which has grown 
with the years. 

At one time I attended one of Mr. Bullen’s lectures at 
Harvard University on the subject of “ Printing Machinery.” 
From his personal knowledge of inventors and their machines 
he recounted the invention and development of both platen and 
cylinder presses, an evidence of his thoroughgoing practical 
experience. Mr. Bullen has also had an active part in formu- 
lating and conducting printing courses for apprentices in New 
York city. 

For a long time he has been a contributor to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, with descriptive articles on the great printers, upon 
types and upon business topics. In 1911 he wrote a series of 
articles for The Graphic Arts, entitled “ Notes Towards the 
Study of Types.” These articles contain an analysis of type 
design and type characteristics, which is invaluable to the 
student of typography. Mr. Bullen’s articles in the department 
of Collectanea Typographica, in THE INLAND PRINTER, are 
a pleasure and inspiration to increasing numbers who have a 
studious regard for printing. 

It is not possible for me to deal adequately with Mr. 
Bullen’s work in the Typographic Library and Museum. This 
has grown to be the most important collection of typographic 
specimen books in the United States. This collection is also 
representative of early and modern presses. The library has 
far outgrown the present quarters and larger space has been 
assigned to it. During the coming year these larger quarters 





now librarian of the Typographic Library and Museum. The names of the men present will be found in the report which appears elsewhere in this issue. 





modern examples of fine work. It is generally conceded that 
we are on the verge of an era of collecting by printers and 
book lovers, so that it behooves all who have studious tastes 
and ambitions to be on the move. Mr. Bullen now becomes 
a knight errant for all of us, and we anticipate a conquest 
in which the world will not be in any way impoverished, but 
rather enriched, by the greater availability of works which 
are important to the better understanding and to the higher 
development of printing. Bon voyage to Henry Lewis Bullen! 





HENRY L. BULLEN IN EUROPE 
BY S. H. HORGAN 

That Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Bullen are traveling in Europe 
for a year’s recreation will be grateful news to their friends. 
Mr. Bullen completed a new catalogue for the American Type 
Founders Company a short time before sailing. Mr. Bullen’s 
fellow workers at the typefounder’s company tendered him a 
luncheon on December 11, a few days before he sailed, which 
was indeed a memorable occasion. Besides presenting him 
with a handsome watch and chain, his associates showered 
him with tributes of affection which quite overcame him when 
he attempted to express his thanks for them. 

Mr. Bullen said that while listening to all the praise from 
his friends he was living in Utopia, and wished he possessed 
only half the good qualities attributed to him. He said that 
he was happy in the typefounder’s company because it pos- 
sessed a soul far above the ordinary organization and that this 
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soul was personified in President Nelson. It was Mr. Nelson’s 
idealism that had inspired him as well as his associates and 
brought about harmony which made work a pleasure. In estab- 
lishing the Typographic Museum and Library in 1908 it was 
Mr. Nelson’s idea to ennoble the printing business and make 
of it a profession. This it is doing and will continue to do, 
it is to be hoped, for centuries to come. 

Brief tributes from guests and associates consumed more 
than an hour. Bruce Rogers attributed any success he might 
have had to inspiration received from Mr. Bullen. Harry 
Hillman told of letters which had come from all parts of the 
globe regarding Mr. Bullen’s work in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
showing the universal influence he had on printing. John 
Clyde Oswald said Mr. Bullen should write a history of print- 
ing. Henry Lewis Johnson recalled how thirty-five years 
before, when he was starting a country paper, Bullen sold him 
in Boston “ self-spacing type,” or something of that kind. 
This speaker said the palaces of Europe have crumbled, but 
the books remain. The art of typography is the basis of the 
art of printing, and for what Mr. Bullen has done for typog- 
raphy we are all grateful and hope he will do even greater 
things in the future. Harry Gage told of the valuable help he 
had received from Mr. Bullen when he was starting a printing 
school in Pittsburgh. Mr. Bullen had proved the pen to be 
mightier than the composing machine. Frederique Ward char- 
acterized Mr. Bullen as a lighthouse for typographically ship- 
wrecked mariners, and, with D. B. Updike, he believed Mr. 
Bullen’s great work for printing was in saying so much that 
the printer could understand. William M. Kelly, the press 
builder, expressed the heart feelings of every one present when 
he said: ‘ Good-bye, Henry! God bless vou and bring you 
safe home to us.” 

Others present expressed their great regard for Mr. Bullen. 
Among the guests were Nathan Billstein, Baltimore; Joseph 
E. Hanson, Newark; John B. Williams, Philadelphia; Thomas 
M. Cleland, Charles H. Davis, Stephen H. Horgan, Isaac M. 
Pinckney and William E. Rudge, of New York city. There 
were twenty-eight of the officials of the American Type Found- 
ers Company present to tell what they thought of “ Henry.” 
The menu for the luncheon was a handsomely printed and 
bound book with a portrait of Mr. Bullen as a frontispiece, 
which will be treasured as a precious souvenir of an historic 
occasion. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH WITH A WALLOP 
BY JERRY NEALE 





a E were having the usual difficulty of getting 
+ “under the hide” of our prospective cus- 
f tomers by the usual methods employed by 
4 printers. Blotters, scratch pads and circu- 
2 lars were discarded as entirely ineffectual. 
“3 We chose to concentrate upon a selected 
list of prospects, the biggest buyers of print- 
ing in our community with the largest pur- 
chasing power, rather than to cater to the multitude of smaller 
buyers, and while we were discussing the problem of reaching 
this class some one suggested a memorandum pad. A memo 
pad! We jeered him to a finish. Hadn’t we just relegated 
this scheme to the hell box? Every little print shop in the 
country gets out scratch pads. We wanted something different, 
something unique. Sorry, Old Man, but — 

A personal pad? Well, that might be a different matter. 
And so it was. The suggestion, as carried out, proved unique 
in its effectiveness as a good-will builder and a business-getter. 
Instead of the usual scratch pad made of odds and ends of 
waste paper, a neat note pad was made up for each of the 
executives of two hundred business firms whose patronage we 
desired. This sheet measured about five by seven inches, and 
carried at its top the name and address of his firm, line of 
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business, and his name and title, something like this: ‘The 
Sterling Lumber Company. Wholesale and Retail. First and 
Main streets, Louisville, Ohio. Office of C. W. Richardson, 
Purchasing Agent.” 

On the first of each month a pad of fifty sheets was mailed 
to each of these two hundred executives, whose names were 
carefully selected and checked. Upon the occasion of sending 
the first pad, a personal note from the general manager of the 
company was enclosed, in which he expressed the hope that the 
pad would be found useful. The response was unprecedented. 
Dozens of letters came with expressions of appreciation and 
compliment. Some telephoned the general manager, and others 
came in person to say they appreciated his thoughtfulness. 

They were surprised — and pleased. Not because of the 
pad, for had they not received dozens of them before? But 
because in place of the usual advertisement of the printer was 
their own firm name —and, best of all, their own name. It 
was their own personal pad, prepared for them individually. 
They were proud to use them. They realized that the prepara- 
tion of this pad for their individual use was no small matter. 
They were flattered to think themselves worthy of this unusual 
attention. We had at last gotten “ under their hide.” 

“Some ad!” “Courtesy appreciated.” ‘Clever idea, 
serviceable, appreciated.” ‘‘ Registered one hundred per cent.” 
“The gentle touch with a wallop.” “Real, live, up-to-date 
service.” “Glad to use them.” These are only a few of the 
unsolicited expressions that came from busy executives receiv- 
ing the pads. We asked no favors; we made no suggestions 
or appeals for business. We were frankly trying to win their 
good favor, nothing more. And it made a great hit with them. 
Dozens of new accounts directly traceable to this special form 
of advertising have been secured. Perhaps business is a cold- 
blooded dollars-and-cents proposition; perhaps sentiment has 
no place in business deals. The friendship, nevertheless, 
resulting from these personal pads has brought us more busi- 
ness than any form of advertising we have ever attempted. 

The success of this idea led us to carry out another scheme, 
even more intimate and personal. We selected a limited list 
of executives whose patronage and good will we coveted, and 
are mailing them this year on their birthday a fine leather bill 
fold in which their name has been imprinted in gold. Under 
separate cover, mailed to their home, goes this letter: 

Congratulations! 

We wish you a happy birthday —and many more of them. 
We hope this day marks the end of a year that for you has meant 
great personal achievement, and that each recurring year will bring 
even greater success and happiness. 

Will you accept the little gift that is being sent to you under 
separate cover as a token of our good will toward you? Let it 
remind you that we are sincerely interested in your success, and 
that the entire resources of our organization are at your disposal 
whenever we can be of service to you. 

Not an executive receiving this little gift has failed to 
register his appreciation. This is a personal matter. It touches 
a tender spot — not the gift, for it is nothing unusual, but the 
intimate personal touch in remembering them upon their birth- 
day. “ Thanks,” wrote the buyer for the biggest industrial 
concern in town, one controlling a railroad, street car and 
steamship corporation, “ but how in the dickens did you know I 
had a birthday?” That’s it. He realizes that we had to go 
far out of our way to find this out without his knowledge. He 
would have been amused had he heard us the cay we called up 
his home, represented ourselves as “a business friend,” and 
secured the information from his wife, pledging her to secrecy. 

There is a lot of sentiment in the fellows behind the big 
desks in the big offices, if you can get to them. We are finding 
this method much more effectual than any straight out-and-out 
selling talk. And we are not neglecting the selling talk. We 
are conscious, too, that we are as well equipped to serve these 
buyers as any other printing establishment in the city. 
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Incidents 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Ir 1s reported that one London daily lost 
£100,000 in 1922. 

On DECEMBER 1 a “celebration dinner ” 
to mark the seventy-fifth year of the exis- 
tence of the London Society of Compositors 
was held at the Hotel Cecil. 

C. C. Face, of Palace Square, Upper Nor- 
wood, has a peculiar hobby. He possesses 
a collection of over three thousand match 
boxes and match-box labels. 

Sm Puirip Gisss, in his “Adventures in 
Journalism,” says that “a retired reporter 
living on the proceeds of his past toil is a 
sight as unheard of as a dead donkey.” 

THE Advertising World, which is now in 
its twenty-second year of publication, re- 
cently changed ownership, being now in the 
hands of the Economic Publishing Com- 
pany, Kings street, W. C., London. 

Two paper mills in Yorkshire have closed 
down, throwing about one hundred and 
fifty workpeople out of employment. It is 
also reported that fourteen paper dealers 
have had to suspend business because of the 
slack demand for paper. 

A MAN was recently fined 10 shillings for 
defacing a railway poster at Willesden Junc- 
tion station by drawing upon it with a 
pencil. Detectives would “ pull in” many 
such culprits on Chicago elevated railway 
stations, were posters protected by law in 
the United States. 

FLEET STREET, London, noted for its 
numerous printing and publishing offices, is 
suffering from a plague of rats (yes, not non- 
union printers). Thousands of the rodents 
have been made homeless by the pulling 
down of ancient buildings in Tudor street 
and they are forcing their way into new 
quarters. 

Tue paper trade at present is much con- 
cerned over the serious condition of the 
home demand. Aside from the newspapers, 
which keep up their consumption of paper 
notably well, there is nothing like the bulk 
of paper going into printing that there 
should be under normal conditions. It was 
hoped that the reductions of wages of 
printing-office employees would result in a 
greater demand for printing, because of the 
possible lower prices, but such expectations 
have not been realized to the prophesied 


extent. GERMANY 


AFTER a career of sixty years the Deutsche 
Romanzeitung has suspended publication. 

TuHaT well known democratic humorous 
weekly, Der wahre Jakob, has given up the 
ghost. It had reached its fortieth year of 
publication. 

THE Bremervorder Zeitung announces 
that it will accept wheat or rye in payment 
for the paper; thirty pounds of rye will 
pay for one month. 

PrInTING paper, dyed or undyed in the 
pulp, may be exported from this country 
without an export license, the new ruling 
being effective since October 9. 
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in Foreign Graphic Circles 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





THE Poppelbaum Typefoundry has just 
awarded three prizes for the best design for 
a Fraktur type face. Fifty-six designs were 
offered in the contest. 

Tue city savings bank at Arnstadt re- 
cently sold 150 kilograms in weight of 1 to 
100 mark notes for old paper, and was paid 
therefor one-half million marks more than 
the face value of the destroyed notes. 

CounTERFEIT Brazilian 500-milreis bank- 
notes have turned up in Berlin. They may 
be detected primarily by the use of a wrong 
accent, the word serié appearing instead of 
the correct serié. Another mistake of the 
engraver was in the spelling ow instead of gu 
in a certain word. 

THE city of Syke in Hanover is no longer 
able to pay for the printing of its official 
announcements, so it has ransacked its gar- 
ret and brought forth the old town bell 
used by the messengers of the city-council 
and now, like fifty years ago, has them ring 
together the citizens at the street corners, to 
announce to them the doings and decrees of 
the lawmakers and enforcers. 

FRANCE 

A Frencu book exposition was held at 
Bucharest from November 10 to 30. 

Tue Syndical Chamber of the Typo- 
graphic and Lithographic Arts announces a 
thirty-three per cent increase in prices. 

Tue French Linotype Society has re- 
sumed its technical courses, at 52 rue Ser- 
van, Paris, the hours being from 19 to 23 
o’clock each evening except Saturday. 

Besipes the usual social announcements, 
such as of engagements, weddings, births, 
deaths, dances, parties, etc., a new one has 
just appeared, which we translate: “Mr. 
and Mrs. X present their compliments and 
have the pleasure of informing you that 
they have found an apartment—rue de 
Milan, No. 10.” 

AneEnT the large dividends several Ger- 
man paper mills are reported to have made, 
a Parisian contemporary speaks of them as 
quelques dividendes, “ some dividends,” thus 
dropping into American slang or colloquial- 
ism. Or, do we, on the contrary, get this 
use of the word some from the French? 

A Frencu printer proposes that the 
sign £ (with one center stroke) be used 
exclusively to indicate the English pound 
sterling, and the same sign with two center 
strokes for the Italian lira. At present no 
distinction is made, the typefounders, ap- 
parently without reason, furnishing this 
sign with one stroke for some fonts and 
two strokes for others — just as in the case 
of our $ mark, which we find with either 
one or two upright strokes. 

EGYPT 

HERETOFORE Only single sheets of writings 
on papyrus have been known, but a dis- 
covery at Edfou, by M. Henne, of the 
French Institute of Oriental Archeology, has, 
so La Papetrie reports, brought to light a 
regular book of which 106 pages still re- 






main. This papyrus book belongs to the 
eighth century of the Christian era, when 
Egypt had long been under Arab rule. The 
book contains a number of traditions dating 
back to the days of the prophet Mahomet 


or his disciples. 
SCANDINAVIA 


Tue printing trade in the Scandinavian 
countries is carried on by the following 
number of typographers and _ printing 
firms: Sweden, 600 offices, with 9,300 work- 
ers; Norway, 450 offices, with 4,700 work- 
ers; Denmark, 535 offices, with 5,700 
workers; Finland, 145 offices, with 3,500 ~— 
a total of 1,730 offices, with 22,500 workers, 
In proportion to population Norway has 
one office for every 5,100 inhabitants, Den- 
mark one for every 6,300, Sweden one for 
every 10,000, and Finland one for every 


21,000. 
RUSSIA 


THE Russian Information and Review re- 
ports that in 1913 there were published in 
Russia 34,000 books, but in 1916 only 
18,000. In 1920 the total output amounted 
to only thirty per cent of the prewar out- 
put. Since the beginning of quieter times 
publishing has steadily gone forward. In 
1922 about 8,000 books were published. 
These books, on the average, were half as 
large again as before the war and in gen- 
eral more copies of each book were printed, 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Tue recent death is announced of George 
Green, a well known Pretoria printer, at 
the age of fifty-six. He was a first-class 
artistic compositor and his painstaking work 
in the smallest detail was astonishing. After 
the Anglo-Boer war Mr. Green and L. P. 
Gindra joined in partnership and founded 
the Caxton Printing Works at Pretoria. 

INDIA 

SERIOUS consideration is now being given 
to the proposition that the banknotes and 
currency of India be printed at home instead 
of in England. It is estimated that £170,000 
could be thus saved annually. 


ALGERIA 

THE printing office of the Journal Offciel 
at Tunis was totally destroyed by fire on 
October 15. The loss is estimated at 1,500, 
000 francs. It was the largest printing 
office in this country. 

ITALY 

TuIs country’s papermakers complain 
that supplies of pulp from Germany under 
reparations have fallen away. This may be 
due to the lack of fuel for the machinery 
to produce pulp. 

NEW ZEALAND 

THERE are, it is claimed, 4041 employees 
in the printing, publishing and bookbinding 
trades of this country. 

BELGIUM 

AN EXPOSITION of fine books and Belgian 
books was opened on December 9 at the 
Musée du Livre, Brussels. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 


and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 


in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


Looking Forward and Backward Over the 
Book Situation 

“‘f time is precious, no book that will not improve by 
repeated readings deserves to be read at all,” wrote Carlyle 
in one of his instructive essays. This observation holds par- 
ticularly true in the field of technical books that deal with 
printing. It likewise holds true in general, for it is common 
knowledge that Benjamin Franklin and Abraham Lincoln, men 
of great learning and deep insight, were thorough students of 
few (but good) books. Voltaire, who was given to incisive 
thinking and who was the H. L. Mencken of his time, in one of 
his penetrating critiques says: “A small number of choice 
books are sufficient.” 

In our day we observe that writers spring up and at the 
slightest pretext plunge in and “ write a book.” And if these 
“authors ” can find a printer or publishing house that will 
put their stuff into book form, presto, they are flirting with 
fame! The next thing that happens is that the hard-boiled 
reviewers get hold of the new book and rip it up the back. If 
the book is weak, the reviewers advise the so-called ‘‘ author ” 
to go ‘way back and sit down. If the reviewer is kind-hearted, 
he lists the thing under “ Other Books Received,” and lets it 
go at that. If, on the other hand, careful reviewing reveals 
that the writer has really made a contribution which deserves 
to be seriously read and studied, the reviewer generally hails 
the fact with great joy and enthusiasm. The only trouble is 
that books which deserve hearty commendation are altogether 
too few; then these contributions get one good review, which 
is supposed to be sufficient. 

In this editorial workshop where technical works that con- 
cern printers are sent for review, all books are given a fair 
hearing. They are carefully and sympathetically read, digested, 
discussed, and an estimate of their contents is made and set 
forth in these pages. On numerous occasions we get letters 
from printers, newspaper men, advertising specialists, printing 
salesmen, students of journalism, composing-room and press- 
room apprentices, and students of process engraving and lith- 
ography in which the writers ask that we recommend the “ best 
book” on a particular subject. On a subject like newspaper 
work, for instance, the matter of recommending the most use- 
ful and practical book in any given case is not very difficult, 
for the obvious reason that the subject has been so ably and 
comprehensively handled in books like these: ‘‘ Newspaper 
Editing” and “‘ Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence,” 
by Grant M. Hyde; ‘“ Newspaper Writing and Editing ” and 
“The Profession of Journalism,” by Willard G. Bleyer; 
“Practical Journalism,” by Edwin L. Shuman, and “ Essentials 
in Journalism,” by H. F. Harrington. For a most instructive 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject of engraving, 
the recommendation most often given is William Gamble’s 
“Line Photoengraving — A Practical Handbook on All Meth- 
ods of Reproduction in Line, Grain, and Stipple.”” The book 
that fills a great need in numerous instances is C. W. Hackle- 


man’s “ Commercial Engraving and Printing.” Printers seek- 
ing information on costs are referred in many cases to books 
like “ How, to Figure Costs in a Printing Office,’ by R. T. 
Porte, and “ Printing for Profit,” by Charles Francis, and other 
volumes of like merit. 

There are a number of new books that merit consideration 
in this issue. We believe, however, that the close of the 
old year — which, according to Elmer A. Peterson, manager 
of the book department of The Inland Printer Company, has 
been a most successful one in point of book sales —a general 
résumé of the situation should be made and a word said about 
the “ best sellers” on printing and the prospects for the new 
year in the book department. 

Mr. Peterson says that among the “ best sellers’ of the 
works listed in the catalogue of books about printing and the 
allied trades which is sent out by the book department of The 
Inland Printer Company, are the following: ‘‘ Modern Type 
Display,” by J. L. Frazier; “ Estimating Hints for Printers,” 
by R. T. Porte; “ Effective Direct Advertising,” by Robert 
E. Ramsay; “ Making Type Work,” by Benjamin Sherbow; 
“Design and Color in Printing,” “ Imposition, a Handbook 
for Printers” and “ The Typography of Advertisements,” by 
F. J. Trezise; “ Printing for School and Shop,” by Frank S. 
Henry, and “ The Mechanism of the Linotype,” by John S. 
Thompson. One of the books that supplies a definite need 
is ‘“‘ The Type and Copy Computer,” by S. A. Bartels. This 
little volume is a big aid in the scientific preparation of print- 
ers’ copy. ‘The Art and Practice of Typography,” by 
Edmund G. Gress, is a capital book, and if there were a less 
expensive edition of this fine and luxuriously printed work it 
would certainly become a much more popular seller, which it 
eminently deserves to be. 

At the present time there is a very lively demand for a 
more comprehensive and exhaustive book covering all phases 
of presswork. Pressmen who write us complain that existing 
volumes on the subject are not sufficiently thorough and pre- 
cise to be of much practical help. 

Mr. Frazier’s popular book, ‘“ Modern Type Display,” is 
back on the press for a new printing. John J. Pleger’s “ Book- 
binding,” a revised edition of his former book entitled 
“ Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” will be ready 
the latter part of January, and Henry Lewis Bullen’s new book, 
“Early Master Printers,” will be one of the important books 
of interest to printers to be published in 1924. 

Just as a postscript to this brief survey of the book situa- 
tion as it applies to the printing industry, we shall quote from 
Samuel Johnson, whose observation on the profound influence 
of worth-while books is worthy of thought: ‘“ Books have 
always a secret influence on the understanding; we can not at 
pleasure obliterate ideas; he that reads books of science, though 
without any desire of improvement, will grow more knowing; 
the ideas which are often offered to the mind will at last find 
a lucky moment when it is disposed to receive them.” 
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m\1D you ever stop to think, Mr. Printer, that 
+ the paper salesmen who call on you from 
f? time to time have things to say about you 
a when they go back to their house and gather 
in the office of the sales manager on Satur- 
} day mornings? ‘They do talk, and they 
make some interesting and wise comments 
about printers. Some of the things they say 
would be eye-openers to the printers about whom the com- 
ments are made if only they could be present and hear them. 

Let’s be present at one of these Saturday meetings of paper 
salesmen. Let’s get in to such a meeting unseen and select 
from all that is said those things which carry the best ideas 
for printers, the most constructive stunts which could be used 
by printers in building up their businesses. 

Imagine, then, the attractive office of the sales manager of 
a large paper house. Imagine four or five salesmen sitting 
around the room, with the president of the company occupying 
a chair near the sales manager, the company’s credit man near 
by and a few other executives near the sales manager’s desk. 
Now listen to what’s going on: 

THE SALES MANAGER — Brown, you’ve been praising that 
man Smith in your territory a lot. You've been telling us he’s 
a live wire and all that sort of thing. But he’s running behind. 
He’s let his last bills become overdue. What’s the matter 
with him? Is he slipping? 

SALESMAN Brown — Not at all. Smith is all right, and if 
you give him a little time now he’ll come through all right. 
He’s been spending considerable money on a big direct-mail 
advertising campaign and on fixing up his office. The campaign 
is bringing him in a great lot more business, but right now he’s 
rather hard up. But I’m positive he’ll come through O. K. 

SALES MANAGER — You're always strong for Smith and 
always ready to stand up and fight for him. Why is it? Is 
he a relative of yours, or something? 

SALESMAN Brown — I’m always willing to fight for Smith 
and the reason is that he’s a regular fellow. He always treats 
me right. He gives me a hearing every time I call on him. 
He never acts up-stage or tries to put anything over on me. 
And he doesn’t try to make me feel that I don’t know what 
I’m talking about. I tell you it’s a pleasure to call on Smith. 
If more of the printers were like Smith, the paper salesman’s 
life would be a lot easier. 

SALESMAN JONES— Yes, if more printers would treat 
salesmen that way there would be more salesmen glad to stand 
up and fight for the printers when the house wants to cut out 
their credit or pinch them or something else. 

PRESIDENT OF THE CoMPANY — We're always glad to learn 
how our salesmen manage it when they land an order much 
larger than the usual business given by any one customer. Mr. 
Green here has done this the past week. He has more than 
doubled the business we get from Doswell the printer. How 
did you sell him such a big order, Mr. Green? 

SALESMAN GREEN — I'd like to be able to tell you it was 
a case of supersalesmanship on my part. But it wasn’t at all. 
It was merely a case of Doswell’s business expanding so much 
that he needs more of the sort of paper we are selling. I’ve 
been very much interested in Doswell’s progress. Just a few 
years ago he had a print shop that wasn’t much more than a 
hole in the wall. He did all the work himself, his only em- 
ployee being a boy who tied up bundles, made deliveries, ran 
errands, and so on. Now Doswell is employing ten men and 
has a fine equipment, and his business is still growing. 
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Really, Doswell’s growth has been remarkable and i: js 
all the more so when it is realized that the other printers jn 
his town have been simply standing still while he has been 
going ahead. I’ve tried to analyze the reasons for Doswell’s 
success and here they are, as near as I can figure them out: — 
First, he has specialized on direct mail advertising work and 
has studied that form of advertising and made himself an 
expert in it. He has acquired a reputation for being an expert 
and this has brought business to him. He prepares copy free 
of charge for his clients and gives them a high-priced service 
for which, otherwise, they’d have to pay a lot of money. ec. 
ond, he has always gone after the big prospects first and has 
tried for big stuff all the time and has let the little jobs look 


. after themselves. Of course, by getting the big orders into 


his plant he has found that a lot of little work has trailed along 
with it. Third, he has advertised. He is one of the most con- 
sistent advertisers I know of. He gets window displays into 
vacant stores, he gets out a monthly four-page house-organ 
which contains splendid direct-mail advertising hints, and 
sends it around to all prospects. Then he uses blotters and 
post cards and other things from time to time. Fourth. he 
turns out good work. And, fifth, he gets the right price. That, 
of course, is important, for no printer can expect to get ahead 
by turning out work at a price that is less than the cost. 

So you see it really isn’t because of any effort of mine 
that Doswell’s paper order is bigger. It’s because Doswell is 
making progress in his business and needs more paper. 

PRESIDENT OF THE CoMPANY — That’s very interesting, 
indeed. And after listening to this description of the way in 
which one printer is getting ahead I want Mr. Jennings to tell 
all of us what he told me about why the Prompt Print Shop 
in Cedarville is slipping. 

SALESMAN JENNINGS — Well, it’s not such a very long 
story. The Prompt Print Shop in Cedarville was started up 
after the war by two ex-service men, and it went fine for the 
first year or so. The two young men who owned the shop 
were popular and they worked hard, and the town gave them 
all kinds of business. The shop would, undoubedly, have 
done a lot better in the long run if it hadn’t succeeded so very 
well at the start. for the success of the plant gave the owners 
the big head and they thought there wouldn’t be any limit to 
the way in which they could grow. Consequently they loaded 
themselves up with a lot of equipment which they didn’t need 
and started out after business in the surrounding big towns. 
It is my belief that if they had been content to grow slowly 
but steadily they could eventually have handled the big-town 
business. But by making a big expansion all at once they 
couldn’t get enough business to keep the new equipment going. 
This worried them and they began howling to all their friends 
about the way the big towns were turning them down. This 
irritated the big-town customers they had and they quit. Now 
these young fellows are alienating all their friends by their 
constant whining and groaning, and they’re rapidly losing 
their business. Unless something close to a miracle makes 
them stop grumbling and work back to what they formerly 
were, they’re going to slip into the Down and Out Club. 

THE PRESIDENT — Which seems to me to indicate that too 
rapid expansion is as fatal for a print shop as no expansion at 
all. It seems to me that in these talks this morning there are 
points which, if told to the printers, would give them sugges 
tions for increasing their businesses and making more money. 

This little report of a Saturday morning gathering of paper 
salesmen may prove of help to the printers who read thi: 
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A BRIEF item appearing in the Trade Notes section 
of this issue calls attention to a plan for holding a school 
for apprentices which has been formulated by the print- 
ers of Lincoln, Nebraska, the two unions and the employ- 
ing printers with the Board of Education all codperating 
to start the school right and make it a success. This is 
a move in the right direction and we congratulate the 
printing trades of Lincoln on the action they have taken. 
There is ample opportunity for other cities to start simi- 
lar movements, to the lasting benefit of the entire indus- 
try. There has been a great amount of talk about the 
lack of proper training for apprentices, and as the indus- 
try is constantly growing the need for well trained work- 
men is on the increase. To the printers of Lincoln we 
extend our heartiest wishes for the success of their efforts. 
We also hope the movement will spread, and that other 
cities will take up the good work. With the different 
interests working together in harmony the seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties will easily be swept aside. 





It was the editor’s great privilege to pay a visit to the 
“biggest printing plant in the world,” the Government 
Printing Office at Washington, during the past month. 
We have always had a great respect for that tremendous 
institution maintained by our good Uncle Sam for taking 
care of the requirements for printed matter, enormous 
and varied as they are, for carrying on the work of our 
Government. As we walked out of the building and made 
our way back to the hotel, in the meanwhile thinking 
over what we had seen in the hours spent in going from 
section to section and watching the work in progress, our 
feeling of respect grew far deeper and more profound. 
To see the orderly manner in which the work is carried 
on, the systematic methods of carrying work through from 
one department to another, the whole atmosphere charged 
with efficiency, with none of the disorderly appearance 
so frequently accompanying heavy demands for rushing 
work through, we were impressed with and amazed at the 
high degree of skill required to guide the destinies of that 
great plant. Then as we sat for a short time in the office 
of the man who holds the reins, and conversed, between 
telephone calls, with Public Printer George H. Carter, we 
gained a little insight into the character of the man who 
is filling a big job and filling it well. Calm and undis- 
turbed as call after call came in over the telephone to 
tush some job through, or to find out how soon some 
piece of work would be ready for delivery, passing out 
instructions with every detail seemingly at his finger 
tips, and in between talking modestly but with genuine 
pride of the work being done and of plans for the future, 
of what he is endeavoring to accomplish through regular 


See 


KS 


conferences with heads of departments, we were impressed 
with the wisdom and foresight with which was made the 
selection of the man who is carrying the responsibilities 
of conducting that great institution. We left with a sin- 
cere regret that an important conference called us else- 
where and cut altogether too short a visit we should like 
to have prolonged. 
Important Features for 1924 

It is with great pleasure that we announce several 
important features which will appear in the pages of this 
journal during this year, articles we are certain will prove 
of untold benefit to our readers from the practical as well 
as the inspirational and educational standpoints. 

Elsewhere in this issue appears an article regarding the 
typographical tour of Europe which Henry Lewis Bullen 
is now making, and which will extend over the coming 
year. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Bullen to 
furnish a series of articles dealing with the shrines of 
printing which he will visit, and where he will delve into 
the historical phases of the art of printing. Mr. Bullen 
is unquestionably our leading authority on the historical 
aspect of this great and noble industry of printing, and 
probably no man is better fitted to carry on such a work 
of investigation and research. These articles will follow 
the three which Mr. Bullen is now furnishing us, starting 
with this issue, to complete the series of biographical 
sketches of early master printers which he was obliged 
to discontinue owing to the pressure of other duties. 

A brief announcement is also made elsewhere in this 
issue regarding the trip to be made by Calvin Martin, 
well known as an authority on machinery and equipment 
for special lines of printing. Arrangements have been 
completed with Mr. Martin to furnish articles covering 
the various phases of printing, conditions, equipment and 
requirements, etc., in the countries he will visit during a 
trip of three years in Africa, India, and other countries. 

We also start in this issue another of R. T. Porte’s 
practical series of articles, this time under the title, “ The 
New Publisher.” Mr. Porte needs no introduction; he 
is well known everywhere through the valuable work he 
is doing for those printers classed as operating the medium 
sized and smaller plants. In his new series of articles he 
will depict the trials and tribulations of a young fellow 
starting the work of publishing a newspaper, and will 
relate the experiences which lead up to placing the busi- 
ness on a sound and profitable basis. These articles, 
while written in story form, are based upon actual expe- 
rience, and contain a great many practical suggestions 
that will prove profitable reading. 

For the past two years Robert E. Ramsay has been 
conducting the department under the heading “ Direct 
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Advertising,” covering the various phases of this work 
which are of interest and importance to printers. Mr. 
Ramsay’s articles have been a regular course of instruc- 
tion in direct mail advertising, and have been used as 
the basis of the course published by the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. Mr. Ramsay continues this 
work for the coming year, taking up the subjects that 
printers wish to know about establishing and conducting 
a direct mail advertising service department. 

It is our hope that these articles, combined with the 
regular features and other special articles which will be 
used from month to month, will make THE INLAND 
PRINTER of still greater interest and practical value to 
our large family of regular readers. 





Electrotypers Discuss Future Supply of 
Mounting Blocks 

A short time ago we were talking with one of the men 
who attended the electrotypers’ convention in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and it was rather interesting to learn from him 
that the principal topic of conversation among those pres- 
ent seemed to center around the question, “Where can 
we get lumber?” This fact evidently shows that the 
electrotypers are deeply concerned over this important 
phase of their business, and from all accounts they have 
cause for worry over their future supply of good wood 
blocks for mounting plates. They are now paying 28 
cents a square foot for lumber inferior to that for which 
‘they formerly paid 8 cents. The subject was referred to 
briefly in an editorial note in our September issue, and 
again in the Process Engraving department a few months 
back. 

The principal wood used by the electrotypers as well 
as the engravers is cherry. As we understand it, most of 
this wood comes from the native haunts of the wild cherry, 
the trees being cut down during the winter months by the 
young fellows on the farms or in the sections where the 
trees grow. Many of these young men were called into 
service at the time this country entered the World War, 
and upon their release they remained in the cities instead 
of returning to their homes, attracted undoubtedly by the 
lure of the higher wages. This made it necessary to get 
the labor from other sections and send it out into the 
woods, thereby adding to the cost. Then, too, whereas the 
trees were formerly cut in the winter months when work 
on the farms was practically at a standstill, and allowed 
to lie until the spring or summer, thus giving time for 
seasoning, the great shortage combined with the greatly 
increased demand has made it necessary to get the wood 
as quickly as possible without allowing sufficient time for 
proper seasoning. Thus the electrotypers and engravers 
are not only confronted with the problem of a future 
source of supply, but also with the difficulty of being 
unable to secure the properly seasoned wood. Naturally 
this leads to difficulty for the printer, owing to the 
increased likelihood of warping of the unseasoned blocks. 

This leads us back to the recommendation, made in 
the editorial note in our September issue, that printers 
should give careful study to the possibilities of the use 
of the patent bases, not only as a means of conserving 
the available supply of wood for blocking, but also as an 
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added economy in the pressroom, It is well known that 
considerable difficulty is frequently experienced and extra 
work is required in makeready owing to the sponginess 
of many of the wood blocks used. A more solid founda- 
tion for the plates makes it easier to get the proper make- 
ready. Then the greater ease of locking up the forms 
when the metal bases are used is a factor that calls for 
consideration. The first cost may naturally cause some 
to hesitate about installing the necessary equipment, but 
it is safe to say that it will prove a good investment. 
Evidently we are confronted with a problem that, tempo- 
rarily at least, baffles solution. A great number of the 
larger plates could easily be used on the patent metal 
bases, thus saving considerable of the wood for the smaller 
plates. Here is an opportunity for some careful study 
and investigation. 


Co-operation Urged in Gathering Statistics 
of Manufacturers 

Statistics form one of the greatest helps to modern 
business. The careful study of statistics pertaining to 
the industry in which we are engaged enables us to base 
our plans for future activities on a much sounder founda- 
tion. Yet how often we overlook, neglect or ignore 
requests for information on which these statistics are 
based. The greatest value is derived when figures and 
facts are gathered from the largest possible number of 
units in an industry. It requires but a comparatively 
small amount of effort for each unit or individual to 
furnish the information required, yet the cumulative bene- 
fit to all is immeasurable. 

At the present time the United States Bureau of the 
Census is collecting statistics of manufactures covering 
the calendar year 1923. These statistics are compiled 
in accordance with the Act of Congress of March 3, 1919, 
and the schedules have been prepared after conference 
with the associations and others interested in the various 
industries. The schedules are to be mailed to the manv- 
facturers on January 2, and the Director of the Census 
is anxious to publish the statistics at the earliest possible 
date in order that they may be of the greatest possible 
commercial value. Those engaged in our industry are 
urgently requested to forward their reports to the Bureau 
at the earliest possible date, preferably before the end 
of January. The Bureau has agreed to tabulate the 
results for our industry as rapidly as the schedules are 
received and publish the totals within a few days after 
the receipt of the last report. 

The Bureau has been codperating closely with the 
industry and desires to be of service; we should in tum 
show our appreciation by complying with the request of 
the director to mail reports promptly. If the reports are 
not made by mail it will be necessary for the Government 
to go to the expense of sending a special agent to the 
various establishments. It is hoped that all in this 
industry will heartily codperate and make their reports 
promptly. 

ACQUIRE HABIT OF REASONING 

It is not poverty that causes sorrow, but covetous desires; 

nor does wealth deliver from fear, but only reasoning. If, 


therefore, you acquire a habit of reasoning, you will neither 
desire riches nor complain of poverty —Epictetus. 
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Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words subject to revision. 


Blames Supply Houses for Selling to Private 
Printing Plants 
To the Editor: GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 

J am not anxious to burst into print, but I wish you would 
make an editorial, or have an article written, in regard to the 
type!ounders, composing-machine makers and pressmakers who 
sell all kinds of equipment to the private printing plants. 

What is to be the future for the printer with all these pri- 
vate plants springing up? Around Pittsburgh and vicinity it 
is getting to be the thing for manufacturing establishments, 
stores, etc., to put in their own printing plants. I introduced 
our salesman to the auditor of a railroad company in Pittsburgh 
a short time ago, and he told us that they were putting in their 
own printing plant. Every time the equipment people sell to 
these private plants they are giving to some printer two com- 
petitors. There is enough competition, and enough printers, 
in the business now without creating more. 

I do not see how the printers are to survive, if every con- 
cern deciding to do its own printing can go and buy equipment 
from the manufacturers, who are continually selling equipment 
to the regular printers to take care of the printing that is to be 
taken away from them. I should be glad to have you take this 
question up in your magazine. C. E. PARKER. 





The Editor Is Responsible for What He Clips 


To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILLINoIs. 

In the November issue of your valued magazine, on page 
279, appears a reprint of a humorous nature under the heading 
“Prompt Identification.” The item contains a rather mis- 
leading reference to Christian Science. I believe Christian 
Scientists are notably like other folks when it comes to enjoy- 
ing a good, wholesome joke. This one would have been quite 
as enjoyable without the reference to Christian Science. But 
as printed, it might convey to your readers the false impres- 
sion that Christian Science teaching makes it possible for one 
to run an establishment without money — or possibly by think- 
ing that one has money. Be assured that it does neither. 

While Christian Science explains the unreality of matter 
as substance, and proves that all things, substantial and real, 
are spiritual facts or ideas emanating from God alone, it does 
not advocate the desirability or the necessity of going without 
the essential things which tend to make for comfort and hap- 
piness to mankind. Christian Science is essentially practical 
in its results even though it explains away matter. It elimi- 
nates matter by proving that God is the only Cause and 
Creator; and that God being Spirit, as the Bible declares, His 
universe, including man, is spiritual. A Christian Scientist 
is taught to look to God as the source of all supply. Many 
students of Christian Science have been enlightened on the 
question of supply by a careful study of the inspired statement 
of Mary Baker Eddy in “ Miscellaneous Writings,” page 307, 
where she says: ‘“ God gives you His spiritual ideas, and in 
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turn, they give you daily supplies. Never ask for tomorrow: 
it is enough that divine Love is an ever-present help; and if 
you wait, never doubting, you will have all you need every 
moment.” Hucu Stuart CAMPBELL, 
Christian Science Committee on Publication for Illinois. 





Vigorous and Intelligent Defense of His Alma Mater 


To the Editor: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the October and November numbers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER letters were printed protesting against the teaching 
of absurd typographic stunts at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Although the designation of the department held 
responsible is incorrect, there can be no doubt that the criti- 
cisms are aimed at the Laboratory Press, which is under the 
direction of Porter Garnett, and which, as one of your corre- 
spondents correctly states, is not a part of the printing school. 
As a student taking Mr. Garnett’s course in fine printing I 
can not but feel indignant at the wholly unjust and unfounded 
censure indulged in by “ Master Printer” and Dr. S. L. Haw- 
kins; hence this letter of refutation and enlightenment, to 
which I hope you will give space. 

I have been in close touch with the course since its intro- 
duction at Carnegie Tech nearly two years ago. During that 
time there has been not one example of typography issued from 
the Laboratory Press that could be termed “ stunty ” in any 
sense of the word. In fact, the director of the press would be 
the last person to countenance “ stunt printing” of any kind. 
The motto of the Laboratory Press is “ Nil vulgare, nil per- 
triti, nil inepti” (Nothing commonplace, nothing hackneyed, 
nothing inept), and the standard it implies is rigidly main- 
tained. My nine years of practical experience in printing 
before coming to Carnegie Tech have helped me in forming 
a judgment of the value and excellence of the course. The prin- 
ciples of good typography, which I learned while under appren- 
ticeship with the largest publishing house in the country, have 
in no way conflicted with the instruction I have received in 
the course in fine printing. Rather, those principles have been 
refined and emphasized. I state these facts to show that the 
instruction is based upon sound practice and that my judgment 
of its worth is not an immature one. 

As evidence of the character and value of the course I offer 
the following extract from a recent bulletin of the College of 
Industries, Carnegie Institute of Technology: 


Fine PRINTING AND Book PRODUCTION 

Tue Fretp.—There has never been a time when the importance of quality 
in printing has been realized, both by the producers of printing and by their 
clients, as it is today. The reputation and standing of a printing house depends 
more than ever upon its ability to produce work of superior excellence, and this 
ability depends in turn upon knowledge within the establishment of what con- 
stitutes artistic excellence and of the means by which it may be attained. Exec- 
utives and proprietors can exercise sound judgment in the selection of designers 
and operatives, and can maintain the standards of their establishments only 
through familiarity with the best artistic and technical traditions and practices. 
It is therefore increasingly important, in order that a printing establishment 
may today meet the demands of competition, that every one responsible for its 
output — proprietor and executive as well as designer and operative — should 

















possess such knowledge. Hitherto the men representing the highest standards 
in printing have been, so far as what may be called the refinements of the 
craft are concerned, self-trained. By reason of the emphasis that is now placed 
upon quality, there is in the printing industry a greater demand than ever for 
men who will bring the prestige of superior taste and workmanship to the estab- 
lishments with which they are associated. To meet this demand a special course 
in fine printing and book production is offered. Its purpose is to provide 
advanced students with the special form of training which will enable them 
while they are still young men to enter the profession with an equipment of 
knowledge which they might otherwise acquire only after an extended experience 
and with the opportunities for study which the demands of active work and busi- 
ness render so uncertain. 

Tue Course or Stupy.—The major course in fine printing and book pro- 
duction comprises the following departments of study: 

Tueory.— Lectures dealing with the principles, the traditions, the mate- 
rials, and the technique of fine printing. 

History.— A survey of the development of printing from its invention to 
the present day, with illustrative specimens and analysis of the qualities produc- 
ing the highest excellence. 

LaporaTory Work.— Study of letter drawing and type forms. Practice in 


design and layout. 
SHop PracticE.—The production of ‘ Specimens”? from fine types on fine 
paper, carrying out the principles of the highest typographical traditions and of 


the best contemporary practice. 

Associated with the above course are courses in lettering and book decora- 
tion and in the general history of printing. 

OprPorRTUNITIES FOR GRADUATES.— Printers who have taken the special train- 
ing offered in this course may become executives, designers, consulting typog- 
raphers, heads of fine-printing ‘‘ departments,’ expert operatives, specializing 
craftsmen and salesmen. They will bring to the establishments with which 
they may become connected, or which they may themselves conduct, that form 
of special and expert knowledge which will enable such establishments, by 
virtue of their service, to compete in the field of fine book production and fine 
printing. This increasingly important field is open only to printing establish- 
ments that have on their staffs competent designers and superior craftsmen, and 
the demand for more of such is greater every day. 


There have been but two specimens of students’ work sent 
out since the equipment of the Laboratory Press was installed 
a short time ago. Only a limited number were printed and 
sent to a carefully selected group. I am sure that neither 
“ Master Printer ” nor Dr. Hawkins had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing copies. From many of the most eminent printers, both in 
this country and in Europe (among whom are some of the very 
men that “ Master Printer” cites as unwilling to countenance 
such “ tricks” as he assumes are being taught in the course) 
Mr. Garnett has received highly commendatory letters. Evi- 
dently your correspondents are basing their criticisms on 
second-hand information. Upon the numerous occasions when 
Dr. Hawkins has visited the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
he has not once entered the Laboratory Press. Indeed, on the 
very day that this letter is written he was in the school and 
did not “ investigate ” the department which he is so ready to 
condemn without knowing anything whatever of its aims and 
purposes. 

Permit me to say finally that I am in a position to know 
that the views expressed in this letter have the unqualified 
endorsement of other students taking work with Mr. Garnett. 

I take pleasure in sending you herewith, in advance of its 
issuance, the most recent specimen from the Laboratory Press, 
not as an example (as it happens to be) of my own work, but 
because I feel sure that you will see in it nothing to warrant 
the charge that the Laboratory Press is given to the production 
of “ stunts.” THEODORE G. BIXLER. 





Believes Specialization Makes Robots Out 
of Printing Craftsmen 
To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C. 

In reading the October issue of THE INLAND PRINTER I 
was very much impressed with an article written by 
“ Observer.” He speaks of an alarming condition in the print- 
ing trade, which, by the way, is present more or less in all 
other trades; that is, degeneration of morale among the 
workers. “ Observer ” decries the condition, but does not men- 
tion the cause or the remedy. 

My opinion is that the prime cause of lowering of morale 
among working people, and printers specifically, is speczali- 
zation! In the days of which “ Observer” speaks, a printer 
would take a job and carry it through from start to finish. 
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Then when the job was completed he would feel the glow of 
pride of a conscientious craftsman in his work, for he realized 
he was the sole creator —the work was his — with none to 
rob him of the satisfaction of a well executed job. 

How different it is today! The trades are so divided up 
and specialized that few workmen can look at a finished prod- 
uct and feel any satisfaction in it, for they have had but a 
small part in its creation. There is nothing in present-day 
working conditions to create and foster craftsmanship pride. 
The chief thought in the minds of most workmen is to <et 
through their allotted hours; do their prescribed set of 
motions, like an automaton: then get away to more pleasint 
environment. The call of the road with an automobile is more 
pleasurable than the call of a composing room under present 
working conditions. 

Right here I am going to lay the blame where it belongs — 
on the shoulders of both employers and employees. Both ire 
actuated by different motives. One is to turn a workman into 
an animated machine, to train him to go through the same 
motions every day the year around so as to become a ¢pe- 
cialist in well defined motions, which saves a certain amount 
of time and allows the employer a larger percentage of profit 
on his employee’s labor. The other motive is to create more 
jobs for unemployed workers, which to my mind is an unscien- 
tific way of doing business. In days gone by printers were 
classed as artists, but with the advent of specialization they 
have degenerated in some cases into common factory hands, 

I have traveled as a printer for twenty years. People recog- 
nize me as a “ tramp printer,” and specialization has been the 
chief cause. I always have most emphatically objected against 
turning myself into a mechanical dummy for the benefit of 
some one who wants to accumulate too much money too 
quickly. If the morale of workmen is ever to be regenerated 
conditions will have to be produced that will call back the 
old-fashioned pride which a workman took in his trade. 

Epwarp Mayo. 


IS YOUR AMBITION ASLEEP? 


You know what the old fellow at the crossroads said when 
asked what he and his cronies did to while away the time: 
“Sometimes we set and think, and sometimes we just set.” 

There are business men in that same category. Sometimes 
their business goes along a definite upward track, on its way 
to a destination, and sometimes it just goes along, aimed 
nowhere and likely to get nowhere. 

Some men are on their way to higher positions and some 
are merely on their way. Some men have hitched their wagons 
to stars and some have just sat in the seat, looked at the stars 
and hitched to nothing. 

Ambition is a great thing. 

I am not sure but it is the greatest thing there is in its 
influence upon the success of men. A man without ambition 
certainly never gets more than what happens to drift his way, 
and you know how much of a success can be made by picking 
up nothing but driftwood. A man with ambition is anxious 
to get ahead, to better himself and his condition. 

Without ambition it is hard work to try at all, let alone 
try hard enough. If we have no ambition, we don’t care. 
That is all it means to have ambition; it means to want to and 
to be willing to try to. 

Men with ambition try and men without ambition do not 
try, and men who do not even try never accomplish their 
wishes. Ambition produces action, while wishes produce 
inaction. Are you ambitious or merely wishful? 

The ambitious man wants to do more business this year 
than he did last, whatever business conditions may be, and he 
is going to try to do more, and he will do more, because men 
who try can accomplish what they set out to accompl'sh— 
Frank Farrington’s Business Talks. All rights reserved. 
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More Letters on the Fortieth Anniversary Number 


He Enjoyed It Greatly 
To ihe Editor: Urpana, OHIO. 
Your fortieth anniversary number in October was a won- 
derful one and I greatly enjoyed it. H. M. BEEKER. 


Looks for Bigger Things in the Future 
To ihe Editor: OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
May I take this opportunity of expressing the delight that 
your fortieth anniversary number has given me? As a reader 
of THE INLAND PRINTER since 1906 I may say that I consider 
this the finest number you have yet published. May the fif- 
tieth anniversary show as great an improvement. 
H. C. MiItter, Manager, 
The Capital Rubber Stamp Works. 


Should Make Printers Proud of Their Calling 
To the Editor: RED WING, MINNESOTA. 

I wish to congratulate you heartily on your anniversary 
edition. It is an encyclopedia of information and a work of 
art which every printer will want to preserve. Achievements 
like this should make us proud of the fact that we are engaged 
in such a high calling as the art preservative. 

With kind personal regards and best wishes for your con- 
tinued success in promoting the best interests and the highest 
ideals of our craft, I rémain, 

Fraternally yours, 
Jens K. GronpbaHut, President, 
Red Wing Printing Company. 


An Appreciated Letter From Dr. Bleyer 
To the Editor: Mapison, WISCONSIN. 

I trust it is not too late to express my appreciation of the 
very interesting fortieth anniversary number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, which you recently issued. 

This number reinforced the impression which I am sure 
every printer and newspaper man, as well as every teacher 
of journalism, has of the remarkably constructive work which 
you and the previous editors of THE INLAND PRINTER have 
been doing for nearly half a century. 

Witiarp G. BLEYER, Director, 
Course in Journalism, University of Wisconsin. 


Reads Every Word, Including Advertisments 


To the Editor: Curcaco, ILLriNots. 
The fortieth anniversary number was a wonder. I have 
read every word of it, advertisements and all, as I have for 
about thirty years. When I opened a bank account with a 
partner in 1892 the first check drawn was for a subscription 
to THe INLAND PRINTER. I have read every copy since then, 
and still have almost all of the copies. Wishing you and THE 
INLAND PRINTER greater success in the future, I am, 
GrorcE A. KINNEY. 


It Brought Back Happy Memories 
To the Editor: DeEtrRoIT, MICHIGAN. 

I am enclosing my check to renew my subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER for one year. Be assured it is a pleasure to 
do so, for the personal revenue accrued from the valuable 
articles which it contains far exceeds the subscription price. 
Printers who are interested in their business should not be 
without it. I was very much pleased and surprised to look 


over the pages of the fortieth anniversary number, as it 
brought back a lot of memories which had escaped my mind. 
In perusing the old advertisements it seemed but yesterday 
that they appeared originally. I am trying to make myself 
believe I am not as old as the calendar of time makes me out. 
Harry E. NorManpin, Estimator. 


Sentiments That Would Thrill Even the Most 
Matter-of-Fact of Editors 
To the Editor: GENEVA, NEW York. 
My hearty congratulations on the occasion of your fortieth 
anniversary and on the magnificent issue commemorating the 
event. I believe that my acquaintance with THE INLAND 
PRINTER is of longer duration than the average subscriber, for 
the magazine was less than two years old when my business 
was established, on May 1, 1885. I had become acquainted 
with it before this, but from that date to this I have been a 
constant subscriber. I have over forty volumes bound, the 
early years including the advertising pages, evidence of my 
appreciation of excellent typography. I have always enjoyed 
and profited by the able literary features. My best wishes for 
a long and prosperous continuance. 
W. F. Humpurey, Publisher-Printer, 
Binder and Blank Book Manufacturer. 


A Most Appreciated Letter From Lord Riddell 


To the Editor: Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

Allow me to offer congratulations on your fortieth anni- 
versary number. It is an excellent production and brings with 
it many memories of things attempted and achieved. Well do 
I remember in my apprenticeship days in my northern home 
looking forward to the date in the month when Tue INLAND 
PRINTER would be received by the librarian of our local Typo- 
graphia. (In those days printers’ apprentices were not paid a 
wage which allowed for the purchase of technical books, 
therefore we had to combine.) Your publication was then, 
as it is now, an inspiration and a help to lovers of the typo- 
graphic art. 

It was a happy thought which prompted you to insert a 
reproduction of the first issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. This 
serves a useful purpose in showing the printers of today the 
great progress which the printers’ art has made within the 
last forty years, for which THE INLAND PRINTER is in a large 
measure responsible. Your journal has always maintained a 
very high ideal, not only in technical excellence but in literary 
style. 

The printers in this country as well as in the United States 
owe a great deal to Henry O. Shepard for starting a publica- 
tion which printers throughout the world hold in high respect 
and for which they are very grateful. 

J. R. Ruwwvett, Principal, 
London School of Printing and Kindred Arts. 


Every Issue Is a Text Book 


To the Editor: ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA. 

It is my happy privilege to congratulate the publishers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER on their fortieth anniversary number. 
My expression is somewhat late, but I am sure you will par- 
don this delay in my correspondence. If there is any reader 
of THE INLAND PRINTER who should consider himself fortu- 
nate it is the printing instructor who has in his possession a 
copy of this fortieth anniversary number, for if he is looking 
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for material to use in his trade theory discussions he certainly 
has it here. Every article is rich in its contents and can be 
used to very good advantage in the classroom. I certainly do 
hope that the printing instructors who are teaching printing 
in the fifteen hundred public schools of the country are sub- 
scribers to THE INLAND PRINTER. It is a text book that comes 
to them new each month. 

I appreciate to the fullest extent the full measure of ser- 
vice you are giving in the interest of the art and craft of print- 
ing, and most sincerely wish you continued success for the 
future. C. S. Romic, 

Instructor of Printing, Altoona School District. 





Craftsmanship Would Improve if Printers Put 
More Time on Jobs Today 
To the Editor: HAMILTON, OHIO. 

In your wonderful anniversary number the “ bent-rule ” 
specimens of Mr. Allexon were most interesting. They showed 
an artistic layout with an attention to detail not surpassed in 
our simple set-ups of today. If we were allowed the same 
amount of time on a job today as were the craftsmen in those 
days the general run of printing would assume a much higher 
plane. 

The specimens of engraving forty years ago were very 
inartistic beside the work of the printer, while today the oppo- 
site seems to be the rule. What memories the “ Estimate for a 
Seven-Column Newspaper ” brought back; the youthful desire 
to possess a small weekly paper was strong upon us. 

THE INLAND PRINTER anniversary number will be a delight 
to the end of our days. H. G. DwINELL. 


Wonders What Printing Processes Will Be Like 
Forty Years Hence 
To the Editor: SAN Dreco, CALIFORNIA. 

All issues of THE INLAND PRINTER are excellent ones, but 
the fortieth anniversary number is the best of them all so far. 
It presents in very entertaining form a comprehensive record 
of the development of the art during its most important period 
in American history, and will prove more and more interesting 
as the years go by. The numbers which are being carefully 
laid away for preservation doubtless will be examined with 
much interest by printers of forty years hence. Perhaps all 
printing will then be accomplished by instantaneous chemical 
or electrical processes, with which inventors are even now 
experimenting. 

I well remember when your first number was issued, and 


have read your valuable publication pretty regularly ever 
CLARK ALBERTI. 








since. 


Will Prove an Increasingly Valuable Document 
as Time Rolls On 
To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILLINoIs. 
Pressure of convention and post convention details has 
prevented my complimenting THE INLAND PRINTER on its ser- 
vice to the history of printing made by its October number. 
It will prove an increasingly valuable document as time rolls 


on. We always need such glimpses of the past as are given 
in your insert of Forty Years Ago, in order to realize the 


progress that has been made in the interim. 
E. T. MILter, Secretary, 
United Typothete of America. 





Has Always Been an Enthusiastic Admirer 
of Mr. Allexon 


To the Editor: PoRTSMOUTH, OHIO. 


Allow me to congratulate you on your fortieth anniversary 
I was much pleased to see the contribution from the 


issue. 
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pen of Mr. Allexon. Many years ago I marveled at his manip. 
ulation of brass rule and was one of his most enthusiastic 
admirers. The last time I left Chicago (via box car) I had 
a pair of round nose pliers and a plentiful supply of one-point 
rule so that I could pass away time while sitting under a water 
tank and waiting for a freight. Those good old days are only 
a memory. WI1t1aM Eskew. 


Discusses Old-Time Rule Twisters 
To the Editor: Granp Rapips, MICHIGAN. 

I am in receipt of the big anniversary number. It surely 
causes some of us old-timers to take a look back. I believe 
I have nearly all of the first volume bound. I also believe 
I gave my first subscription to Mr. Cameron himself, who was 
out on the road for a time in the interest of the publication, 

The old-time rulework is very interesting; it recalls to my 
mind many of the old-timers who contributed to that lost art, 
I am only wishing that it could be made remunerative enough 
to you so that you could reproduce in one book all the work 
of this kind that appeared in old numbers of THE INranp 
PRINTER, for posterity. It is something that is gone forever, 
and will be a great curiosity to future generations of prin(ers. 

Speaking of “rule twisters,” I have often wondered what 
ever became of the famous “ Foster, Rowe and Crone.” I 
believe that was the name, and if there was ever a combina- 
tion of wise ones, they were it. They made the world sit up 
and listen. I still have two books published by them, and no 
one today with pen and ink could excel their work. 

B. H. Howic. 


ST. LOUIS PRINTERS DETERMINED TO 
KNOW COMPOSITION COSTS 


The printers of St. Louis have decided to get away from 
the usual hit-or-miss type of estimating commonly known as 
“ guesstimating,” and have installed the Normandin system 
of measuring composition. This action was taken recently 
through the Ben Franklin Club of that city. 

The Normandin system is based upon statistical observa- 
tion of the average production of all classes of compositors, 
covering a period of years. H. E. Normandin, its originator, 
has given a great deal of time to the work. Some three years 
ago, Mr. Normandin visited St. Louis and succeeded in inter- 
esting the Estimators’ Club, a group of the Ben Franklin Club 
composed of professional and experienced estimators, in his 
work. Aside from accuracy, simplicity is the system’s greatest 
virtue. Four general classifications adequately cover the entire 
range. An experienced compositor, or an estimator familiar 
with production costs, finds slight chance for error in apply- 
ing the rules. Its simplicity has been demonstrated at the 
Estimators’ Club, where twenty experienced estimators, given 
the same job to measure, arrive at the same number of hours 
without consulting one another. As for its accuracy, that has 
been demonstrated to the satisfaction of the club members 
through its use and a subsequent checkup on the actual time 
consumed in setting the job. 

Conrad Kutterer, Kutterer-Jansen Printing Company; 
James Goodwin, Goodwin Brothers Printing Company; Edward 
H. Hogan, Hogan Mernagh Printing Company; Joseph Kelly, 
Con. P. Curran Printing Company; Fred H. Jones, Buxton & 
Skinner Printing & Stationery Company; Earl R. Britt, Sr. 
the Britt Organizations; Wayman Whittemore, Skinner & 
Kennedy Stationery Company; Glen Parish, Comfort Print- 
ing & Stationery Company, and others of no less importance, 
have all taken a hand in working out the details. As a net 
result of their collaboration with Mr. Normandin, the hand- 
composition charts and schedules are ready for publication. 
while the machine-composition scale is now in process of com- 
pletion. The system has undergone the test of actual and 
consistent use in the plants mentioned. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Board of Governors Makes Prelim- 
inary Plans for Graphic Arts 
Exposition 

A preliminary survey that has been made 
indicates that the third educational graphic 
arts exposition, which will be held at the 
Milwaukee Auditorium, August 18 to 23, 
1924, will be the best and potentially the 
largest graphic arts exposition ever held. 
The Board of Governors held a meeting in 
Milwaukee recently, at which time it 
passed upon some of the most vital legis- 
lation affecting the future of the clubs of 
printing house craftsmen, of far-reaching 
importance to the paper, printing, litho- 
graphic and associated industries. 

The Milwaukee Graphic Arts Exposition, 
Incorporated, is hard at work on the plans 
for what promises to be an exposition that 
will include every branch of the paper, 
printing, lithographic, and all other asso- 
ciated industries. Complete working units 
of every class of machinery used in the 
printing trades, electrotyping, photoengrav- 
ing, lithographic and offset, folding box and 
carton, packing box, paper can, and others 
which are developing, are planned to be a 
part of the educational exhibits. 

Paper will come in for a large showing, 
from the standpoint of the manufacturers 
serving the papermaking industry, and that 
of the papermakers and paper merchants. 

The Milwaukee Auditorium, where the 
third educational graphic arts exposition is 
to be held, is ideal for exposition purposes. 
Built for convention use, it incorporates 
every modern facility and convenience. 
Over 100,000 square feet of floor space is 
available for exposition purposes. Spaces 
have been carefully surveyed and analyzed, 
then subdivided, so as to afford the best 
exposition setting and utmost utility for 
every exhibitor. 


Dinner in Honor of George K. Horn, 
New President of the U. T. A. 

George K. Horn, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the United Typothete of America, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given by 
his organization friends on Tuesday eve- 
ning, November 20, at the Hotel Emerson, 
Baltimore. Three hundred men prominent 
in the printing industry gathered there to 
congratulate him and to thank him for his 
many years’ activities in the work of the 
typothete. Short dignified talks, as well as 
excellent music rendered by the Baltimore 
Typothete Glee Club and the reading of 
telegrams and letters of congratulations 
irom various parts of the country, made this 
a joyous occasion. The menu, beautifully 


printed by the Thomsen-Ellis Company, 
Baltimore, contained Mr. Horn’s portrait 
as the frontispiece and gave a brief sketch 
of his constructive work for the welfare of 
the printing industry. 


Head of Famous English Typefoundry 
Passes Away 
The death of Sydney Herbert Caslon, of 
London, England, which occurred Novem- 


Sydney Herbert Caslon 


ber 1, 1923, brief announcement of which 
appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER for De- 
cember, removed from the printing world 
one of its most prominent members. Mr. 
Caslon, whose original family name was 
Sydney H. Smith, was the head of the Cas- 
lon Letter Foundry, which was founded by 
William Caslon in 1720. Mr. Caslon was 
fifty-six years of age at the time of his 
death, and was known throughout the world 
of printing as a most illustrious typefounder. 
He succeeded to the head of the Caslon 
foundry upon the death of his father, 
Thomas White Smith, who had revived this 
historic old house many years ago. Two 
brothers, Albert and Harold, are associated 
in the business, and it is expected that they 
will carry on the work. Other members of 
the family who are interested in the foun- 
dry include Christian A. Caslon, a nephew 
of Sydney Caslon, and Ralph Sydney, a son, 
the latter two gentlemen being directors of 
the company. 


C. I. P. A. Attended by 761 Delegates 
Representing 18 States 

The fourth annual convention of the 
Central Interscholastic Press Association 
held at the University of Wisconsin on 
November 30 and December 1 was the larg- 
est journalistic gathering that ever assem- 
bled anywhere, 761 delegates being present 
from 171 schools in 18 States. The organ- 
ization sponsored by the School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Wisconsin was 
established at a meeting at Madison in 
April, 1921, and has grown to its present 
proportions in two and one-half years. 
The number of high school editors from the 
several States was as follows: Wisconsin, 
348; Illinois, 126; Minnesota, 81; Indi- 
ana, 61; Michigan, 56; Ohio, 31; Iowa, 
20; Missouri, 10; North Dakota, 5; Ne- 
braska, 5; Kansas, 3; Montana, 3; 
Georgia, 3; Pennsylvania, 3; Mississippi, 
2; Oklahoma, 2; Kentucky, 1; New 
York, 1. A large number of teachers who 
are faculty advisers of student publica- 
tions, as well as instructors in printing, 
attended the convention. 

The meeting was addressed by Governor 
J. J. Blaine of Wisconsin, President E. A. 
Birge of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. 
Willard G. Bleyer, director of the Wiscon- 
sin School of Journalism, Professors Grant 
M. Hyde and E. M. Johnson of the Wis- 
consin journalism faculty, and Dr. John G. 
Fowlkes of the Wisconsin school of educa- 
tion. Round-table discussions for editors 
of school publications, business managers of 
these publications, faculty advisers, and in- 
structors in printing constituted a large part 
of the program. Personal conferences on 
method of improving their publications 
were given for representatives of each 
school by members of the faculty and se- 
niors of the school of journalism. A contest 
for the best school newspapers, magazines 
and annuals was held in which over four 
hundred of these publications were entered. 
Certificates were awarded for the best pub- 
lications in various divisions, the schools 
being divided into classes according to size. 


Calvin Martin Starts on Three-Year Tour 
of Africa and the Far East 

Calvin Martin, representing the Interna- 
tional Industrial Service, Walden, New 
York, departed recently for a three-year 
tour covering South Africa, Egypt, India, 
Straits Settlements, Java, Cochin China, 
China, the Philippines, New Zealand and 
Australia. He will represent a number of 
lines of American machinery, including 
printing machinery and also a complete 
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line of paper products. Arrangements have 
been made with Mr. Martin, who several 
years ago was a contributor to the pages of 
Tue INLAND PrinTER, whereby he is to sup- 
ply this journal with a series of articles on 
printing conditions in the various countries 
he expects to visit during the next three 
years. Mr. Martin’s articles will deal with 
the printing plants in the far corners of 
the earth and will tell us things of interest 
to printers in the western world. He will 
describe the character of equipment used in 


Calvin Martin 


the various countries, and will touch upon 
the market possibilities and opportunities 
for printing machinery and supplies. An 
interesting and most valuable series of arti- 
cles will be forthcoming from the pen of 
this alert and careful observer and well 
known globe-trotter. 


Boston Printing Instructor Talks 
on Linotype 

Hugo Jahn of the department of printing 
of Wentworth Institute, Boston, on Decem- 
ber 6 delivered the first of a series of spe- 
cial lectures to be given members of the 
day and night classes in printing at Went- 
worth Institute. The lecture, which was 
given in the morning and again at night, 
was entitled “The Big Scheme of Simple 
Operation of the Linotype,” and was illus- 
trated with slides graphically presenting 
and still further explaining the outstand- 
ing details of the linotype and its product. 
Wentworth Institute is one of the schools 
enjoying the codperation of the U. T. A. 
Department of Education. 


Teach Printing in Nebraska Public Schoo] 

The typographical union, the pressmen’s 
union, the employing printers,and the Board 
of Education, of Lincoln, Nebraska, have 
formulated a plan for the holding of a school 
of instruction for the benefit of the Lin- 
coln apprentices in order to perfect them in 
their work and advance them to competent 
journeymen, writes Henry Allen Brainerd 
of that city. According to Mr. Brainerd, 
a proposition was made to the employing 
printers by the Board of Education whereby 
the Board would allow the use of the new 
printing plant recently installed in the new 
Whittier school building, if the plan could 
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be formulated and worked out satisfac- 
torily. The employing printers invited the 
apprentices and the working forces of the 
various printing establishments of the city 
to a banquet at a local hotel, and there 
were 150 members of the allied trades at 
that banquet. After the proposition was 
presented twenty-six apprentices signed up, 
and at this time nearly the entire force of 
apprentices are signed for the course. The 
expense is borne by the federal Government 
to the amount of three-fourths, the Board 
of Education taking care of the remaining 
one-fourth. The teachers are from the 
various local unions, and the meetings are 
held three nights a week during the winter. 


Albert Fink Smith 


Albert Fink Smith, vice-president of the 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company, in charge of the Philadelphia 
office of the company, died on December 4. 
Mr. Smith had been connected with the 
Miehle company for thirteen years. The 
Philadelphia office will now be carried on 
under the direction of J. E. Eddy, who 
was formerly at the Chicago office, but who 
has been associated with Mr. Smith in 
Philadelphia for several years past. 


Kluge Automatic Press Feeders 


The Kluge automatic job press feeder is 
a departure from any other type of me- 
chanical feeder for platen presses. The 
timing mechanism, cams and rocker arms 
driven by a small gear wheel which meshes 
in with the cam gear drive of the press, 
provide perfect timing for the feeding arm 
and the delivery for the printed sheet. 
These arms are equipped with suction fin- 
gers, or pick-ups, and work in perfect uni- 
son with the press no matter at what speed 
the press is being driven. The range of 
handling stock is limited only to the size 
form that can be locked up in the chase. 
The stock magazine is unusually large for 
a platen press, and from three to five reams 
of paper or one-half box of envelopes can 
be handled at one loading. The jogger 
table is correspondingly large. There are 
but two different sets of suction fingers, 
both aluminum. One set carries rubber 


The Kluge Feeder 


cups, and these are used only for heavy 
stock. The feeder arm carries the sheet 
to the gage pins with a curve motion, and 
just as it has started back to pick up an- 
other sheet the platen has also started to 
take another impression, but as the platen 
arc motion is opposite to the feeder arm 
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motion there is not the least danger of a 
collision at any time, and all or any part 
of the feeding device can be opened and 
closed without upsetting the timing mech- 
anism. The Kluge feeder is made in two 
sizes, 10 by 12 and 12 by 18 inches, and 
can be attached to Chandler and Price 
presses, new or old series. It is made by 
Brandtjen & Kluge, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Cromwell Paper Head Sails for Europe 


Carl S. Weil, president of the Cromwell 
Paper Company, Chicago, will sail January 


Carl H. Weil 


12 for Europe aboard the S. S. George 
Washington on a two months’ tour combin- 
ing business and pleasure. After looking after 
the interests of the company in Germany, 
a paper mill, a fashion journal and a tinfoil 
factory, he will travel through Switzerland, 
Italy and France, besides making a visit to 
the tomb of King Tutankhamen at Luxor, 
Egypt. 


Advertising Clubs Charter Ships for 
London Convention 

With the number of tentative reserva- 
tions already far in excess of the first-class 
capacity of any one ocean liner, the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World have 
chartered two ships to carry delegates to 
the twentieth annual international conven- 
tion in London, July 14 to 18, according to 
an announcement made by Jesse H. Neal, 
chairman of the transportation committee. 
Leading publishers and advertisers who have 
charge of the arrangements for the world 
convention, predict that never in the history 
of business organizations has there been 
held so large a gathering of business men. 

The first ship to leave with delegates 
from the United States, Canada, and the 
Pacific Isles will be the liner Republic. She 
will sail from New York on July 3. ‘The 
Republic is now being reconditioned at 
Newport News, and when reconstructed 
will make her maiden trip with the adver- 
tising club delegates. Bookings will be 
made on the second ship immediately alter 
the Republic has been filled, Mr. Neal 
stated. The name of the second ship will 
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be announced later. Tentative arrange- 
ments have been made to charter other 
ships to carry the fifteen hundred to two 
thousand delegates to the convention, 
which is called “ the first world congress of 
business men.” Delegates will arrive in 
London in time to attend special services at 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on Sunday morning, July 13. This will be 
the first event on the extensive program 
prepared by British advertising leaders. 


Newspaper Dedicated to Service 
of Community 

That the community newspaper was 
found to be the mainspring in bringing 
about unusual accomplishments in a dozen 
co:mmunities which were studied by him in 

ieighboring State, was the declaration 
le by C. W. Pugsley in an address be- 
the Community Club of Canova, South 
-ota, in a meeting on December 10, which 

13 attended by Governor W. H. McMas- 

sr and a score of South Dakota newspaper- 

en. The visitors were guests of Dean C. 

rippler, publisher of the Canova Herald, 

ho on that day formally dedicated his new 
plent to the service of his community. 
Twelve communities which had completed 
enterprises of a public nature were visited 
in connection with Mr. Pugsley’s study, and 
in practically every case it was found that 
the project was a success largely because of 
the vision and energy of the local news- 
paper man. 

Governor McMaster in his address re- 
ferred to the service rendered by the com- 
munity newspapers of the State and the 
obligation resting upon the people of the 
community to support the local paper. 
Paul Dutcher, of Brookings, president of 
the South Dakota Press association, and 
Charles H. J. Mitchell, business manager 
of the Sioux Falls Press, congratulated Mr. 
Trippler on the dedication of his fine new 
building and praised the Canova community 
for giving such measure of support to this 
newspaper enterprise as to enable it to erect 
a home which takes rank with the very best 
in the State. Other visiting newspapermen 
were: B. C. Dow, Argus-Leader, Sioux 
Falls; C. P. and Aubrey Sherwood, News, 
DeSmet; R. O. Schaber, Hudsonite, Hud- 
son; Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Sanders, Tribune, 
Dell Rapids; Charles Troutman, Messen- 
ger, Howard; W.S. Breneman, Enterprise, 
Fedora; E. D. Yule, Herald, Alexandria; 
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F. G. Reeve, Pioneer, Howard; S. M. Gil- 
bert Pioneer-Register, Salem; Seth Thorn- 
ton, School of Printing, State College, and 
Paul W. Kieser, agricultural editor, State 
College. 


The Dual-use Idea Proves Popular 

The Dual-use Company, of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, owners and distributors of the 
Dual-use form, have done and are doing a 
great deal towards raising the standard of 
creative printing among printers in Amer- 
ica. The Dual-use idea, which embodies a 
combination in one piece of a letterhead 
or mailing card and a leaflet, booklet, state- 
ment, invoice, or the like, is protected under 
United States Patents Nos. 1,417,211 and 
1,472,142, and in Canada under patent 
number 231,924. Instead of erecting a plant 
of its own to turn out this article, the Dual- 
use Company put into effect a system 
through which printers all over the United 
States can benefit in the sale of the product. 
The company maintains a layout depart- 
ment and a sales-promotion department, 
which develop business for printers on con- 
tract with them. Many national advertis- 
ers are now using the Dual-use form in their 
direct advertising. 








In using the Dual-use idea each printer 
is required to add a royalty to his cost 
plus profit price on the job. He furnishes 
his own paper, prints, delivers and bills to 
the customer direct. It gives the customer 
an opportunity to have his work done by 
his own printer. It creates new accounts 
for printers on contract. No special equip- 
ment is necessary. Any shop that has one 
or more cylinder presses can turn out Dual- 
use. Any reputable printer or lithographer 
in America can make application to the 
Dual-use Company at Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, for permission to print the Dual-use 
form. Such applications will be consid- 
ered by the company and, if approved, the 
printer will be granted a contract. Print- 
ing concerns with direct mail advertising 
departments are requested to investigate 
the possibilities of this idea, from a crea- 
tive sales standpoint. 


Intertype Brings Out New Power Keyboard 

The Intertype Corporation has announced 
two power keyboard side units, one unit 
carrying one magazine and the other car- 
rying three. Earlier side magazines have 
been operated with keyboards having direct 
connections from keybuttons to magazines, 
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so that the pressure required to release the 
matrices was greater than on a standard 
keyboard. The new intertype side unit 
keyboard is arranged like the standard key- 
board, with a rubber roll and cams to sup- 
ply the power for releasing the matrices. 
The “ touch ” of the auxiliary keys is, there- 
fore, exactly the same as on the main key- 
board, the matrices tesponding instantly 
when the keys are pressed, speed and ac- 
curacy of composition being thus increased. 
No extra motions are required to change 
from main to side magazine. The operator 
uses the latter exactly as though it were a 
part of the main keyboard. 


Plans Trip to South America 


Carl A. Jettinger, who for the past two 
and one-half years has been supervisor of 
cost accounting for the Portland (Ore.) 
Typotheta, severed his connection with that 
organization on January 1, having resigned. 
Mr. Jettinger has as yet made no definite 
plans for the future, but will probably take 
a trip to South America, which he has been 
contemplating for a number of years. The 
Portland Typothete has decided not to em- 
ploy a successor to Mr. Jettinger, but to 
discontinue its cost-accounting bureau. 


Milwaukee Craftsmen’s Club Endorses 
Forest Conservation 

The Milwaukee Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, one of the livest groups of that 
international organization, has endorsed the 
program of forest conservation that is being 
forwarded by the American Paper & Pulp 
Association and other organizations. At 
the meeting of the club held on December 
13, the following resolutions were passed: 


Wuereas, The efforts of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association are being unselfishly directed 
toward the conservation of the forests of the United 
States, and in codperation with the Wisconsin Paper 
& Pulp Manufacturers’ Association, is directing a 
campaign of forest protection; and 

Wuereas, The public receives a direct benefit 
through such conservation and protection of timber- 
land, since destruction of such tracts and such 
woodlands must eventually be reflected in the cost 
of paper; and 

Wuereas, Such protection and conservation will 
insure a continued supply of pulpwood for our 
paper products and have far-reaching effect upon 
the economic factors involved in paper production 
and use; and 

Whereas, The State of Wisconsin is lending its 
support and believes in such protection and con- 
servation, through whose offices and the Wisconsin 
Forest Protective Association, adequate means will 
be provided to protect the large timberland areas 
of the State; therefore be it 

ReEso.veD, That the Milwaukee Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, in meeting assembled, this 13th 
day of December, 1923, appreciative of the mo- 
tives and actions of the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, of the Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, of the Wisconsin Forest 
Protective Association and the State of Wisconsin, 
voices its approval and endorsement of the work 
of those who are so earnestly devoting their time 
and means to this important economic move; 

REsotvepD. That united work and codperation of 
this kind will surely result in much good not only 
for the paper industry but to humanity generally, 
since anything that affects printing strikes at the 
vitals of civilization; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we urge our membership interna- 
tionally to use every means available to spread the 
gospel of forest protection, and urge each one of 
our clubs to take favorable action to effectually 
stamp out sporadic destructiveness; be it further 

REsoLveD, That these resolutions be made a part 
of our permanent records, and that a copy be sent 
to the American Paper & Pulp Association, the 
Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, to the Wisconsin Forest Protective Association, 
and to the Secretary of State of Wisconsin. 
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Plan Harding Memorial 


Long before Warren G. Harding was rec- 
ognized as a leader in Ohio, or had flashed 
across the national horizon in his comet-like 
campaign for President, his warm human 
sympathies had endeared him to those who 
acknowledge the supremacy of type. As 
the editor of the Marion (Ohio) Star, vest 
off, directing the daily operation of “ put- 
ting the paper to bed,” Warren Harding 
occupied the same place in the affection and 
admiration of his staff that he was to 
occupy later as the chosen leader of his 
country. 

“ Remember I was an editor long before 
I was President,” was a familiar pleasantry 
of his. His keenest pleasure as President 
was in flying trips to busy newspaper 
plants where in the clatter of linotypes, the 
roar of presses and the never-ending battle 
against time, he was able to forget the 
weight of his responsibility. 

That future generations may know and 
love Warren Harding in his many-sided 
aspect, the things associated with him in 
various phases of his life are to be pre- 
served through the Harding Memorial 
Association. The association has a three- 
fold plan of commemoration: First, the 
erection of a mausoleum at Marion in 
which to place the remains of the President 
and those of Mrs. Harding when she shall 
die; second, preservation of the Harding 
home at Marion as a shrine where the 
mementos and possessions of the late Presi- 
dent will be safeguarded in a fireproof 
structure; third, endowment of a Warren 
Gamaliel Harding Chair of Diplomacy and 
Function of Government in some central 
university. It is estimated that $3,000,000 
is needed to carry out the work and insure 
the perpetuity of the memorial. Gifts to 
the memorial may be sent direct to Wash- 
ington, D. C., headquarters, 1414 F street, 
Northwest. 


Sieber Adjustable Hand Punch 

The patents on the well known Sieber 
adjustable hand punch have recently been 
purchased by the Challenge Machinery 
Company, Grand Haven, Michigan, together 
with all special machines for their manufac- 
ture, and all the Sieber stock of punches, 
dies and parts. The Sieber punch has been 
on the market for several years and has 
proved very popular. Broad patents on it 
were allowed on October 23, 1923. 


To Observe Franklin’s Birthday 

The thirty-ninth annual banquet and ball 
of the Old-Time Printers’ Association of 
Chicago will be held at the Hotel La Salle, 
Saturday evening, January 19, 1924. The 
occasion will commemorate the two hun- 
dred and eighteenth anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin. 


Water Causes Heavy Loss 

The contents of the printing plant of 
Crane & Co., Topeka, Kansas, were seriously 
damaged as the result of a small fire on the 
fourth floor of the building on December 2. 
The actual loss from the fire will not ex- 
ceed $2, but the damage from water will 
run into the thousands, according to Charles 
L. Mitchell, secretary and treasurer of the 
company. Much of the machinery was 
affected by water and will have to be over- 
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hauled. The fire started in a box in a 
storeroom used to: pack furniture. The 
heat from the fire opened near-by heads of 
the sprinkling system and the fire was 
almost extinguished when the firemen ar- 
rived. The blaze was quickly put out with 
chemicals, but water from the sprinkling 
system continued to pour through the opeu 
heads until the entire building was flooded. 


Patent Suit Dismissed 

From Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorporate, 
St. Paul, manufacturers of the Kluge auto- 
matic printing press feeders, comes infor- 
mation to the effect that in United States 
District Court at St. Paul, on December 1°, 
1923, the case of the Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company, Pittsburgh, against the Liberty 
Printing Company, St. Paul, on motion of 
attorneys for the plaintiff was dismissed, 
This action, which was begun three years 
ago, was for an alleged infringement of pa:- 
ents owned by the Miller company by d:- 
fendant in the operation of an automatic 
press feeder, manufactured by the Brandt- 
jen-Kluge Company, St. Paul. 


Addresses Class at U. T. A. School 

The technic of page arrangement was tie 
theme of an address delivered November 
19 by Edward Berry, director of advertising 
of the United Typothete of America at 
the U. T. A. School of Printing, Indianapo- 
lis. True legibility, balance and form were 
elaborated as the fundamentals applicable 
to all printing. 

“The purpose of printing is to be read,” 
said Mr. Berry. “Let us not forget that 
basic fact. We depend upon experience and 
imitation in composition. Unless your page 
is perfect geometrically, it is not perfect 
typographically. With the exception of 
photoengraving processes no printing today 
is equal to the classics of the industry pro- 
duced in the fifteenth century.” 


Brief Notes of the Trade 

The Baird Company, advertising typog- 
raphers, 15 South Market street, Chicago, 
have recently purchased the good will and 
complete mechanical equipment of Critch- 
field & Co.’s composing room and print 
shop. 

The Direct Mail Advertising Association 
announces the selection of Charles Henry 
Mackintosh, of Chicago, as its representa- 
tive upon the Joint Assembly of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World for 
another year. 


Coincident with the purchase of a com- 
plete production plant and the establish- 
ment of an uptown branch at 229 West 
Twenty-eighth street, New York city, 
James F. Newcomb & Co. take another 
step in their expansion program in the 
addition to their staff of W. E. Fenno, Jr. 








William E. Barclay, instructor of typog- 
raphy, at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, was a visitor at the 
office of THE INLAND PRINTER on December 
19. Mr. Barclay was en route to St. Louis 
to spend the Christmas holidays at his 
home. Mr. Barclay is a practical printer 
with thirty-five years of experience and has 
been superintendent of a number of print- 
ing plants in St. Louis. 
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HE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
ain to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

embers of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Gui'd of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; ‘Chicago Business Papers 
Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 
SupSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 


When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
rain cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 

five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 


Sample 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
ofiice not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 

RaitHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RairHBy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

aie — & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
cngland. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
Adelaide, Australia. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimste & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JoHN Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Under heading “‘ Situations Wanted,”’ 35 cents 
per line; minimum 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price is 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 





Prices for this department: 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE — Four jobber plant, including new Miller unit, bindery equipment, 
etc.; Indiana town of a 5°05 building, low rent, well located. Full 
jrite J 957. 


AGENCY WANTED, New York representative, reliable product; 
equipped offices and sales force available for right manufacturer. 
care Inland Printer, 41 Park Row, New York. 


particulars on application. 





have fully 
J 971, 





FOR SALE — Only newspaper in southern Michigan town of 2,000; ideal 
community; business $7,000 per year; half cash, balance time. J 978. 





CAPABLE PRESSMAN wants partnership in good small shop in or near Chi- 
cago. J 982. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE — Stock of overhauled and used machinery, cylinders, job presses, 

paper cutters, stitchers, etc., both new and rebuilt; Hamilton wood and 
steel furniture; 26 by 34, 35 by 50, 39 by 53, 43 by 56 and 46 by 68 inch 
Miehle presses, some sold overhauled, others sold as is f.o.b. Chicago; 17 by 22 
Washington hand press; 14 by 22 Colts Universal and Laureatte presses; 
Seybold Duplex trimmer; 48 by 69 Scott cylinder cutter and creaser; 7 inch 
Morrison stitcher; 1% inch Boston stitcher; complete outfits. Buyers in cen- 
tral states tell us your wants and surplus equipment for salee WANNER 
MACHINERY CO., Chicago. 


BIG OPPORTUNITY in Roto printing; Roto equipment for sale, cheap; a 

little cash, balance long terms. Presses can handle four and eight page 
full newspaper size — tabloid size—and flat delivery for commercial work; 
plant now in operation and in A-1 condition; equipment complete in every 
respect, including cameras, lamps, printing frames, Roto screens, copper cylin- 
ders, trucks — absolutely complete in every detail. Samples of work now 
producing gladly furnished. A. H. MESSING, Peck Advertising Agency, 
6 East 39th street, New York. 








WE HAVE PATENTS on an advertising novelty that can be made in any 

print shop for less than $2.00 per 1,000 and sold for $7.50; can be na- 
tionally advertised; sold by mail or through sideline salesmen to druggists, 
dentists, hotels, etc. $100 a day net profit on less than $10,000 invested; 
will sell Canadian patent, also eastern rights) THE McKENZIE CO., P. 0 
Box 9, Long Beach, Cal. 





FOR SALE — Harris automatic presses: three (3) two-color S.1 (16 by 20) 
presses; three (3) one-color S.1 (16 by 20) presses; two (2) one-color 
E.1 envelope presses; each press is of the latest type and guaranteed to be in 
cos condition; full information regarding these presses upon request. 
833. 





MIEHLE PRESSES: 26 by 34 Pony, 29 by 40 two-roller, 29 by 41 four-roller, 

33 by 44 four-roller, 46 by 60 four-roller; all combination delivery, re- 
built, guaranteed register. Write for prices. PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., 306 
S. 6th street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





LINOTYPE MATRICES FOR SALE at one-half present prices of new mat- 

rices; 8, 10, 11, 12 and 14 point, all two-letter; in complete fonts and 
all in good condition. THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, Purchasing 
Dept., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE — One Harris automatic press No. S.1 238 for sheet 14 by 17, 

in good condition; one Harris envelope press, Style E.1, in fair condi- 
nye ag W. H. KISTLER STATIONERY CO., 1636 Champa street, Den- 
ver, Colo. 








FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary 
presses of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWE R 
COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE, $1,000.00 — Plant of —— News, Franklin, Ohio; this plant, 
is also fully equipped for job work. Details upon application. THE 
SHARTLE BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Small half-tone plant complete for highest grade work; saw- 
trimmer, rabbetter, Reliance proof press, Cooke lens, type-high, circular 
screen; $800 cash. BOX 46, Central Lake, Mich. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New l 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 








Model National book sewing ma- 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH 





FOR SALE — One 44 by 62-inch 0000 Miehle one-color press with Upham 
attachment, making it capable of two-color work; A-1 condition; reason- 
able price. J 787. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send tor booklet this and other styles. 








The Name MEGILL 


on a gauge pin is a guarantee of quality and all 
genuine goods have this name stamped on them. 
Insist on Megill products. If not at your dealer’s, 
order them from us. J/lustrated circulars on request. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 











Please Mention TuE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers, 
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SIX ROUSE PAPER LIFTS, type CC, maximum sheet size 43 by 56, guar- 
anteed to be in first- — condition: ready for immediate shipment; price 
$200 each. THE GEO. C. WHITNEY CO., Worcester, Mass. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 





January, 1924 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Artist 


















AMERICAN FOLDER No. 1175 equipped with 4% H.P. A.C. single phase 
60 cycle motor; $200 f.o.b. Three Rivers. THREE RIVERS PRESS, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


FOLDING MACHINE — Liberty folder, Model 87; perfect condition; price 
$300. VICKERMAN PRINTING SERVICE, 6 William street, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


46 by 60 HUBER printing press, 4-track, front fly; must be moved quickly; 
make me an offer. J. B. D., 1121 Association Bldg., Chicago. 














HELP WANTED 
Bindery 








BINDERY MACHINIST — Experienced machinist who can set and keep 
going twenty stitching machines in large, out-of-town pamphlet bindery; 

open shop, pleasant working conditions; unusual future for right man in old- 

established concern. Write fully of past experience, salary, etc. J 973. 





Composing Room 





experienced man capable of 
unusual oppor- 
Write experience 


COMPOSING ROOM line-up and stoneman; 

laying out and lining up for large cylinder press equipment; 
tunity with old establish out-of-town concern; a real future. 
and salary expected. J 983. 





WANTED — Linotyper with 3-4 machines; space and plenty of work avail- 
able. THE BAYLES PRESS, 119 Wooster street, New York. 





Estimator 





ESTIMATOR WANTED — High-grade printing plant specializing in large 

edition printing, catalog and publication work, desires the services of 
capable estimator; splendid opportunity for the right man. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter. J 970. 





Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING, Monotyping or Intertyping at home in spare time; 

steady, clean work at $55 a week; easy to learn through amazing inven- 
tion, The Thaler Keyboard; mail post card or letter for free book and details 
of special short-time offer; write NOW. THALER SYSTEM, 21 Loan & Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C 





Pressroom 











experience general art and retouching; 3 years in charge 
desire position; good references. J 977, 





ARTIST — 11 years’ 
of layout and Direct-by-mail house; 











Bindery 











BINDERY FOREMAN — Thoroughly experienced in all work passing through 
printing houses, pamphlet to full bound; familiar with folding and other 
machinery; wants position. J 850. 


BINDERY FOREMAN would like position as — of _ edition bindery 
or bindery doing diversified binding work. J 9. 




















Composing Room 











LINOTYPE OPERATOR — Eighteen years’ experience on all classes ¢ con:- 

position (now completing 1,000-page hardware catalogue on model No. 1.) 
desires position on high-class work at salary commensurate with good man’s 
services; capable of caring for own machine; union. J 756 


MONOTYPE MACHINIST, 15 years’ experience on all classes of work, cen 
operate and lay out work; desires to connect with a firm willing to pay 
above the average wage to get results; union. J 958. 






















LINOTYPE MACHINIST, first-class, non-union; position wanted anywher:: 
state size of plant and salary. J 979. 











Managers and Superintendents 


DIRECTOR OF PRODUCTION, superintendent, foreman, shortly availal ic e 

for position in medium-sized plant where efficiency, loyalty, reliability and 
sound business common sense are recognized in operating printing plan‘; 
twenty-six years’ practical experience pressroom, composing room foreman, 
superintendent, estimator; know stock, meet customers intelligently and suc- 
cessfully; big enough to hit high spots in business development; possess tact, 
judgment, splendid address; take entire charge executive detail or plant pro- 
duction; want to locate permanently where man who is constantly alert in 
employers’ interest will be a ooo and receive 100% co-operation; miar- 
ried; 43; ‘‘ square shooter’’; non-union; go anywhere. J 763. 


FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDENT, twenty years’ experience plants producing 
high-grade color work and all classes commercial printing, would like to 
get in touch with good plant middle West or South needing services of min 
with proven ability; employed at present in highly responsible position, but 
would make change after January ist; familiar with both linotype and mono- 
type composition; high-grade typographer and stoneman; prefer_ position 
where direct supervision over composing room is demanded; union. J 813. 













































CYLINDER PRESSMAN, high-grade man; steady work the year around; 
44 hours; no labor trouble; medium-sized office in Central New York state. 
J 976. 





Salesmen 


CAPABLE AND EFFICIENT MANAGER of one of Ohio’s best catalog 

and commercial printing houses desires to make a change; 20 years’ ex- 
perience and an I U. Cost man; thoroughly competent to handle all 
classes of work and any size shop; best of references furnished; state size of 
plant, location and salary willing to offer. J 981 













SALESMEN — A leading printing ink house established nearly forty years 
desires experienced high- class salesmen who must reside and have charge of 
sales in the following cities: 


Chicago, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, Nashville, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Richmond, St. Louis, St. Paul. 
San Francisco, 

Address J 984. 





WANTED — Salesman who is thoroughly versed in Offset lithographing; have 

an exceptional opportunity. We produce the highest grade of work. Call, 
look us over. Interviews strictly confidential. THEO. A. SCHMIDT LITHO. 
CO., 1050 Fullerton avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
ing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABINET 
CO., Bradford, Pa. 








INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man _con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO 
BENNETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





ELECTRIC STEREOTYPING is the modern way; quick, clean, better cuts. 

Casting box, 3 col. 11 inches, sold on the money back guarantee plan; 
introductory price, $47.50. BEARD ELECTRIC CASTER CO., 4518 16th 
avenue, N.E., Seattle, Wash. 








GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT seeking change as superintendent or man- 

ager; a college-trained practical printer; experienced in commercial and 
lithograph plants, and some newspaper work; age 40; non-union; pleasing 
personality. J 792. 













Pressroom 











PRESSROOM SUPERINTENDENT — Practical experience on all classes of 

high-grade cylinder, rotary and offset presswork; can organize departments 
to produce high-grade work; can furnish best of references as to ability, 
loyalty to employer; 41 years of age. J 972. 


CYLINDER PRESSROOM FOREMAN with exceptionally wide experience on 
all grades of printing would like to connect with up-to-date modern shop in 
small city; will go anywhere; references; non-union. J 931 





















SITUATION WANTED -—- First-class cylinder pressman desires steady posi- 
tion with firm handling high-grade half-tone and color work; experienced 
along all lines. J 980. 












Production Manager 


PRODUCTION MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT — A man of fine char- 
acter and great ability desires a position with a firm doing a general line of 

high-grade printing; is expert in the following lines: 

Plant management, 

Plant efficiency, 

Cost systems, 

Estimating, 

Selling, 

Paper, 

Organization; 
is thoroughly practical in all mechanical lines as well as the business office; 
has had a wonderful experience and has a fine reputation as a business builder; 
desires position either in Chicago or west of it. 74. 


























Proofroom 








MIDLAND BOOKBINDING STAPLES make binding easy, quick and service- 
: able. Send postage for liberal sample. MIDLAND SALES CO., Oelwein, 
owa. 








PROOFREADER, lady, experienced on newspaper, magazine, job; also set 
straight matter on linotype and monotype keyboard; will go anywhere. 
975. 

















—and 
The Printer 


WORK 


A Quarterly Magazine 








The Organ of the New Printing Era, dealing with Photo-Mechanical Printing, Illustrative Processes, and all 
matters of current interest to Process Workers and Printers generally; both British and Foreign ideas as to theory 
and practise are intelligently and comprehensively deait with. Special sections dealing with Gravure, Offset, Collo- 
type and Letterpress Printing. PER ANNUM $1.50, Post-free. Specimen Copy $0.40, 


Specimen copies may be obtained from The Inland Printer C 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; ror scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd. 
Sold by A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 4: 





y on req 








Three Amen Corner London, E. C. 4. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Halftone Overlay Process 





WANTED — Babcock, Miehle or Premier press to take sheet 32 by 44 in 
good shape for cashe MURPHY MFG. CO., South Norwalk, Conn. 


WANTED FOR CASH Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 





INSTALL DURO OVERLAY PROCESS. Simple, practical, inexpensive. Write 
.. a terms. Makes halftones print right. 804 Bartlett avenue, 
Alilwaukee. 





Job Printing Presses 





STEAM TABLE for making stereotype matrices wanted by DIXIE WAX 
PAPER CO., Inc., Dallas, Texas. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Bookbinding Machinery 


H. P. STOLP & CO., 234 S. Desplaines street, Chicago. Specialists in re- 
building book sewing machines, case making ‘machines, casing-in machines, 
folders and folder feeders. Real service. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago; 45 Lafayette 
street, New York; 531 Atlantic avenue, Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. 


HU FMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock on hand. 











114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HC FFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 








Brass Typefounders 
HOFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
a Calender Pads 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1924; now ready for shipment; 
the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





114 E, 13th street, New York city. 











Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & 
zloss steel chases; a complete line. 





SPINDLER — Superior electric welded silver 
For address see Typefounders. 





Counting Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York, and 132 S. Clinton 
street, Chicago. ‘The only ‘“ safe’’ gas heaters for all printing presses. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 











Battle Creek, 


ag PRINTING PRESS CO. Mat and stereo. machinery. 


Mich. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114-116 East 13th street, 
York city. 











New 





Knife Grinders 


BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL CO., 103 Knowlton street, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Straight, cup and sectional wheel knife grinders. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 











Metal Flux 





THE STEREOTYPE METAL FLUX COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. Makers 


of metal flux in powder, paste or solid. Free sample upon request. 





Neutralizers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., N. Y., and 132 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. Electric and gas machines stop offset and ae troubles, quick-dry ink. 





Numbering Machines 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
123 W. Madison street, Chi- 





THE 


HAND, Typographic and Special. 
branch: 


CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
cago, Ill. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Paging and Numbering Machines 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Paper Cutters 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

GOLDING MFG. CO., 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114-116 East 13th street, New 
York city. Large stock. 








Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 











Perforators 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Presses 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, 
engraving machinery. Chicago office, 


stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
7 S. Dearborn street. 





BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 





Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x9% 
ae inch, 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY ; 
icago. 





Engraving Methods 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 

simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








Expert Printing Press Service 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, IIl., 


newspaper and magazine presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 








Golding and Pearl. 





Printers Rollers and Roller Composition 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 719- 
721 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut street, Des 
Melses, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








I. E. HURLBUT, Erector-Machinist. Address Duplex Printing Press Co.. 
Battle Creek, Mich.; 418 World bldg., New York city. 





Gold Leaf 





LEAF for any purpose — roll or book form. M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 Love 


Lane, Hartford, Conn. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Write for details. Ordering state whether for Linotype or Intertype. 


With the Norib Low Slug and Rule Caster you can 
cast ribless and low slugs, 30 ems long and 55 
points high, as well as no-rib rules and borders, 
all of even thickness and exact height, on the ordi- 
nary (Universal) mold of the Linotype or Inter- 
type, with ordinary liners and slides. Attachment 
is applied same as a liner, without removing mold, 
drilling holes or making any adjustments. The 
operation is the same as casting ordinary ribbed 
slugs from matrix slides. 


THE NORIB COMPANY, 132 West 31st Street, New York opi iirden io, Scotonten daysepproval. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 














Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 
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Wire Stitchers, Bookbinders and Box Makers 








THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, New York city. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 

















Printing Material 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Price List 
UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING CO., 701 W.O.W. Bldg., Omaha, Neb. Pub- 


lishers of Universal printing price list. Write for ten day trial offer and 
more information. 
































Proof Presses 











VANDERCOOK & SONS, 1722-1728 Austin avenue, Chicago. Used where 
quality and speed in taking proofs are most needed. Sold largely without 
personal solicitation. 








Punching Machines 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 
Wood Goods 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Type 


EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 114 East 13th street, New York 
city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 



























THE REDINGTON 


Counts 


Continuously and Accurately 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 
























Chicago. 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, 


Rebuilt Printing Presses 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Roughing Machines 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 











HOFF Combination Slitter, Perforator and Scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. 











Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 








$1.00 HENOID 
TRADE MARK I, CHALMERS 
Gallon INSTANTANEGUS CHEMICAL 
33.001 “TYPE CLEANER [5 coctee tee 
works like lightning Newark, N. J. 























STEEL perforating and cutting rule. J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 1462 Custer 
street, Chicago. 












Stereotyping Equipment 








THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 1535 South Paulina street, Chicago, IIl., 
complete line of curved and flat stereo-machinery. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 

















Stereotyping Outfits 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING —A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamp for literaturee HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 





















Tags 


MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 



















Type Casters 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 




















Type Founders 

















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston = Congress st.; New York, 200 
William st., and Printing Crafts bldg., 8th av. and 34th st.; Philadelphia, 
17 S. 6th st., and Keystone Type Foundry tent House, 8th and Locust sts.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Cen- 
ig av.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 

Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, oth and W alnut 
~ ; Chicago, 517- 519 W. Monroe “ie Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas 
City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 
Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard st.; 
Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, West 310 First av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; 
Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers of Type and Superior 

Specialties for Printers— Merchants of printing machinery and equip- 
ment, materials and supplies — factory at Chicago; sales and service houses 
at Chicago, Washington, D. C., Dallas, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Saint 
Paul, Seattle, Vancouver, B. ot 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
street, Boston. 














Web Perfecting Presses 













DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. Stereotype rotaries; stero and mat ma- 
chinery; flat bed web presses. Battle Creek, Mich. 












Wire Stitchers 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock “‘ Brehmer”’ wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
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DUNHAM-WATSON CO. 


Successors to 


"Frederick Dunham 


Printin: 
PRINTING FAD) Fs J Ink 


SET et BESS 
Cite INKS 
441 S mar Ay — 


Chicago, 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs, 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


249 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 

















Eastern Brass 
& Wood Type 
0 0 ae ( 
Largest Stock. 
Fonts and Sorts in 
All Sizes. 
114 E. 13th Street 
New York City 
=< 


Victoria Presses 
are unequalled for 
Finest Halftone and 


Register Work. 






























Imported from Germany. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


b.. FRANK NOSSEL 
— 38 Park Row, New York 
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If You Are in the Printing Business to Stay 


WETTER 


NUMBERING 
MACHINES 


Do not wait until the order comes in for work to be num- 
bered —install a few and consider them a part of your 
Equipment, the same as your Presses, etc., and you are 
ready for the work that has to be consecutively numbered. 


The ‘“‘Boston Model” Wetter has many points of merit and 
is a machine you can depend upon. 


Z 2 They can be “locked” in the form the same as type, and 
N2 12 3 56 in many jobs you can Number and Print at One Impression. 


FACS MICE AMER eee Consult us when you have a difficult proposition. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE Co. 





» Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street 


Brooklyn, New York, U.S. A. 























Filing and Finding Cuts 


File or Find any Cut in a Few Seconds 


Cuts filed vertically minimizes 
warpage, economizes space, prevents 
damage to the printing surface and 
when filed Vertifile way gains all these 
advantages to the utmost. 


The Vertifile is modern equipment, 
made of steel beautifully finished and 
made generously strong—it is built 
for hard, enduring service. It is a fine 
piece of office or shop furniture. 

Made sectional book case plan, no 
construction work is necessary. 


90 square feet print- Sections may be readily moved to 


ing plate surface, 14x the work if desired. 
18 inch floor space. , . R Re et on 
An ingenious signal device indicates 


available unoccupied space in any “‘book.”’ 

Any intelligent boy or girl can be cut keeper with the 
Vertilile. 

Begin now and add sections as you need them — there 
is no limit to capacity. 

Saves about half the space you’re now using and is less 
in cost than a good plate lost. Investigate today. 


The Vertifile 
HARLO R. GRANT & CO. 


2322 MADISON STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Right Kind of a House-Organ 
Will Make Money for You 


F a house-organ gives your customers and pros- 

pects ideas that will help them sell more of their 
goods, if it helps them to produce better adver- 
tising and better printing, if it helps them to 
write better advertising, and if it has just 
enough of humor and sentiment, it will make 
money for you. 


Most printers, perhaps you are one of them, do 
not publish such a house-organ because they can 
not spare the time each month to plan and write 
it as it should be written. 


That is where I come in. I will write it for you; 
will send you readable, interesting and helpful 
copy each month sufficient for sixteen pages, 
the kind of material that you will be glad and 
happy to print. 


And it will sell printing and will make money 
for you. Send for “What Printers Say” and a 
packet of samples. Address: 


“F OREN ARBOGUST 
1108 Garland Bldg., 58 E. Washington St. 
nan CHICAGO, ILL. 























House Organs for Printers 


—_—_ _  —_ — 
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6[Psmen buy ur Pictu r 


OT as a hat, does a woman buy a hat, but as 
an eflect, —a picture. And the picture that 
sells her is the picture signed: ‘‘By Fashion.” So, 
in planning direct-mail to women, every page 
must m4 planned as a geet Every picture must 








say: ‘‘By Fashion.” That calls for Fashion's paper 

as part of Fashion's adv ertising. These princi- 

ples are worked out in a booklet just issued for The 

Strathmore Woman's Shop, an imaginary adver- 

tiser. Write for it,—‘‘Originations by Fashion.” 

Address:—STRATHMORE PAPER Company. is 
Mittineague, Mass. 


trathmore, 


EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 
are part of the picture 
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A happy, healthy, prosperous 
New Vear to vou, but more— 
may the inspiration of Friend- 
Ship be ever with all of us, 
quickening our enthusiasms 
and endowing us with increased 
ambition to serve; for thus 
the Holiday Spirit makes life 
worth living and instills Good 
Will into the hearts 


of fflen 


BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY 


333 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Paper Merchants since 1852 
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The first impression your catalog creates— 
1S 1t favorable ? Look To THE Cover for the answer. Place a Coxtins 


U rrarine covered catalog in a man’s hands and you have placed your story before him in 
a way that commands his attention and wins his respect. 


Let us send you sample books of all the Cottins Qua.ity Cover lines. Every artist, 
designer, sales manager, advertising man and printer should see for himself how a distinc- 
tive Cotuins Qua tity Cover gains that first favorable impression upon which the success 
of a catalog depends. 


Collins Quality Cover Papers are Sold through Recognized Dealers in the Principal Cities 


A:M-COLLINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
226-240 COLUMBIA AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND 


il  — 


ms \ og mal 
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Howard Bond May Be Obtained From the Following Agents 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Potter-Tavlor Paper Corp. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 

J. A. Rupp Paper Co. 

TLANTA, GA. 

Louisville Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Stephens & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

John Carter & Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

—- Paper Goods Mfg. Co. 

env.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Midland Paper Co. 
— Thomas & Tucker Paper 
10. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
Reynolds & Reynolds Co.(Tablets) 
Buyers’ Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Quimby-Kain Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

Donaldson Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

The Paper Supply Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Western Pacific Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Louisville Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 
MeFarlane, Son & Hodgson. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Bahrenburg & Co. 
Clement & Stockwell, Inc. 
J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
White-Burbank Paper Co. 
OGDEN, UTAH. 
Scoville Paper Co. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Marshall Paper Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 

Paterson Card & Paper Co. 
PEORIA, ILL. 

John C. Streibich Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Chatfield & Woods Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 

John Carter & Co. 
PUEBLO, COLO. 

The Colorado Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Anderson-Wilson Paper Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 

Barber-Ellis Co. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 

Columbia Paper Co. 
VICTORIA, B. C. 

Columbia Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Frank T. Parsons Paper Co. 
WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO. 

American Envelope Co. (Env.) 
WINNIPEG, CANADA. 

Barber-Ellis Co. 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 

State Paper Co. 
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SEMI-DULL-~ Easy to Print 


$2400.00 in Prizes 
for Skill 


We are paying $200 a month 
for best work produced on 
Cantine’s Papers — $100 to the 
advertising man and $100 to 
the printer. Send us speci- 
mens of your work on any 
Cantine paper. Sufficient 
stock for printing samples 
furnished free on request. 
Send for broadside giving full 
particulars of the Cantine 
Prize-Honor Contest. 
September Winners: 

Syracuse Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 


October Winners: 
Reprietp, Kenprick & O"De tt, Printers 
Leonarp 8. Downey, Advertising Man, 
New Yerk City 


‘Paving the Way | 


“A Mr. Corey to see you, from Faber & Co.” 
“Faber? Oh, yes—send him in.” 


A\ straicHTroRWwARD message printed on a Cantine’s Coated Paper smooths 
the salesmen’s road by reducing the time needed to get interviews and to close 
sales. The same message on an inferior paper handicaps them by creating 
unfavorable first impressions of the company they sepresent. 

Cantine’s Papers are so reasonably priced and print so well that they mater- 
ially reduce the percentage costs of results. Use them! 

Velvetone is a semi-dull coated paper especially made for uniform, artistic, 
soft printing effects without the costly waste of time and material resulting 
from full “dull coated.” Made in book, cover and post-card weights and 
sizes. 

(?anfold is a high gloss coated paper that does not crack when folded. A 
wonderful paper for catalogs, leaflets, broadsides or covers — for any job that 
must be folded, whether printed in black and white or colors. 


Ashokan is the No. 1 Enamel — for highest quality fine halftone and process 
printing. 

Esopus is a No. 2 Enamel — for big runs on a low price basis. ; 
Litho — coated one or two sides —is for finest lithographic work, engravers 
proofs, etc. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
Saugerties, New York 


9 COATED 
PAPERS 





CANFOL ASHOKAN 


NO. I ENAMEL BOOK 


ESOPUS VELVETONE LitHo CIS. 


R 
No.2 ENAMEL BOOK SEMI-DULL- Easy co Print COATED ONE SIDE 








Chieftain Bond 


IFTEEN WAYS TO ATTRACT! With fourteen distinctive 
shades, in addition to white, CHIEFTAIN BOND affords an un- 
equalled selection to those wishing to use bond paper in colors. 


For users of direct advertising this double rainbow of colors will 
be found a great source of potential sales energy. For printers it 
provides a splendid opportunity for service to clients. 


Color variety is but one of the advantages of CHIEFTAIN BOND. 
It is a good sheet for lithographing, or offset printing. It takes 
halftones remarkably well. It is a loft dried, rag content paper at 


a medium price. 


“Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test” 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Atpany, N. Y Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation 
a a aes io lain sa verso sre alae aiolece Ss. Sloan Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, Mp Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company 
Boston, Mass W. H. Claflin & Company 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN oi 06 006:ss0s 05:00 008 Lasher & Gleason, Inc. 
LOCC EARS OC SE a en ae PR E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
Curcaco, ILL Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Standard Paper Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Petrequin Paper Company 
E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 

Century Paper Company 
Kansas City, Mo Kansas City Paper House 
Lansinc, MIcH Dudley Paper Company 
MSOUTSVILEE,. FOV 6.6/0) 0.50 01019 0. eeeieseious Southern Paper Company 
Los ANGELES, CALIF Western Pacific Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.......Allman-Christiansen Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN ......6606.0.00ce80 Minneapolis Paper Co. 
DEW MORKOMCTIY «6.5. 5.614.5 5:5 10s. e151 F. W. Anderson & Company 
NEW OREEANS, LAS «5:5 00s 5:0 siseeas E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


Houston, TE 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


OGDEN UPAR ese s sissies aenleee Scoville Paper Company 
OxtaHoma City, OKIA............ Kansas City Paper House 
OmanHa, NEB Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA D. L. Ward Company 
PEPISHORGH PAG ek ¢ic.eieceiciv sees Potter-Brown Paper Company 
PORTLAND, ORE Blake, McFall Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I Paddock Paper Company 
RICHMOND, VA Richmond Paper Company 
RocHeEsTeER, N. Y Hubbs & Hastings Paper Company 
SVE OU A PRO 525 asc skciove chia nen Seale nes Acme Paper Company 
SY. PAGE, NNN ies sts eva esicine eee a dere E. J. Stilwe!! Paper Co. 
San ANTONIO, Texas...........San Antonio Paper Company 
San Francisco, Cavir General Paper Company 
Po a re American Paper Company 
SPRINGPIEED, MO. «60:60 s6:0 00000 Springfield Paper Company 
SPOKANE, WASH.. ..... Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
Tacoma, WaAsH Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
ToLepDo, OHIO Commerce Paper Company 
WasHIncTON, D. C....Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company 
WriikEs-BarreE, Pa D. L. Ward Company 
Wonerster, MAss... . «<<... Charles A. Esty Paper Company 


EXPORT—NEw York City, American Paper Exports, Inc., and Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
ENVELOPES—WorcesTEr, Mass., United States Envelope Company 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 
Op Councit Tree Bonn 
Success Bonp 
Cuterrain Bono 
Nerenau Bonn 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the oF Names 


Wispom Bono 
Gracier Bonp 
SToNnewALt Linen LEDGER 
Reso.tuTe LEDGER 
PrestiGe LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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“What are my salesmen for?’ 


OU tell your customer that a 
well-printed booklet sells goods. 



















“What are my salesmen for?” he 






asks. 
The advertisement at the right 
answers that question for you. 


























The timid also 
and the bold booklet 








As this advertisement declares, “‘A 
good salesman can do many things 


GOOD salesman can do subject be changed, never gets 
many things that aprinted Jed into a discussion of + com- 
booklet cannot do, Bur in fair petitor 's gods or methrals, a 















ness to good printing, thete are never forgets to go yu 
certain ‘places. where a good ben the interview b 
booklet has advantages over Good printing is a sal 





















that a printed booklet cannot do. cece gig tt ane 
B x . 2 A good piece of pote “ap - “1 ne tobe tried by bitter ex- 
f. manship is never timi is “penence. The experience of 

hf ~ 
But in fairness to good printing, Rd ete Soh pt aet Prnaen 
difference, never deceived by to keep yuu from the pitfalls 
the buyer's hints that he can caused by poor paper o: too 





get a Detter price elsewhere hasty work 
The printed message is not cp- Better printing is a coanbina- 
pressed by the fear of losing an twn of the work of better print- 
order. Ht never hesitates, never exs and berter paper. [tix 
stammers, oe fidgers, never sinsple to Pana bs the first; it ss 
wa ‘aay to select ¢] id. In 








there are certain places where a good 
booklet has advantages over an un- 
trained salesman.” 









8 fae pester abe of a ge wd 
printer usually means thar you 
wil} certainly have your work 
done on printing paperol known 






to Lavy @half-burned cogar 
A good booklet never letsthe and standard quality. 






better 
paper 
a 
better 
printing 





In telling why better printing is 
more profitable to your customers— 
this advertising is helping to create 
a bigger market for the kind of print- 
ing that is more profitable to you. 


















$. D. WARREN COMPANY 

























| better 
paper 


better 
printing 


This typical Warren advertisement is one of a group 
appearing in the newspapers of thirty-eight cities. 
These newspapers are read by business men through- 
out America, especially the kind of business men who 
buy printing. Other Warren advertisements appear in 
magazines read by advertising men who buy printing. 





























S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 101 Mix Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


“All Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding. 





” 











THE WARREN STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS ARE 





vUuUUUUUY 











WARREN’S LUSTRO 
Glossy coated for highest quality half-tone work 
either in color or black and white. 

WARREN’S CAMEO 
Dull coated paper for artistic half-tone printing. 
Its surface reflects no light. Also made in cover 
and postcard weights. 
WARREN’S WARRENTOWN COATED BOOK 
Glossy coated especially developed for process 
color printing in fine books and catalogs. 
WARREN’S CUMBERLAND COATED BOOK 
A generally popular, relatively inexpensive glossy 
coated paper for half-tone printing. 





WARREN’S SILKOTE 
An inexpensive semi-dull surface paper, noted for 
its practical printing qualities. Also made in post- 
card weight. 
WARREN’S LIBRARY TEXT 

An English finish paper taking medium screen half- 
tones satisfactorily and without glare. 

WARREN’S OLDE STYLE 
A watermarked antique finish paper which lends 
dignity and distinction to book work devoted to 
type and simple line illustrations. 

WARREN’S PRINTONE 
A semi-coated paper especially suited to large 
edition work requiring half-tones. 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


WARREN’S CUMBERLAND SUPER BOOK 

A super-calendered paper of standard quality for 

half-tone illustrations, line cuts and text. 

WARREN’S CUMBERLAND MACHINE BOOK 

A moderately priced machine finish paper of the 

first quality, suitable for large editions. 
WARREN’S THINTEXT 

For thin editions. 1184 pages to the inch. 
WARREN’S INDIA 

For extra-thin editions. 1420 pages to the inch. 

WARREN’S WARRENFOLD 

Strong coated book. Strong body, good folding 

qualities, smooth, even printing surface. 
WARREN’S OFFSET 

For offset and letterpress printing. 
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Five “Reasons 


WHY ADVERTISERS SELECT 


Ome LAT big users of folding coated 

Gee) paper havea decided preference 

aN ca for Foldwell is indicated by the 

=»), enormous quantities used for 

an advertising literature. Their 

preference, based on Foldwell’s performance, 
is Foldwell’s strongest testimonial. 


During the year we will translate this preference 
into printed advertisements. We will picture in 
this publication from month tomonth, splendid 
pieces produced on Foldwell by leading adver- 
tisers. This testimonial evidence shows that 
Foldwell supplies the basis for much of the 
direct advertising literature where strength plus 
fine printing surface is necessary. Watch for 
this evidence. You will find it valuable — for 
what Foldwell does for others, it will do for you. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufaéturers 
801 SOUTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 


Nationally Distributed 
COATED BOOK ~« COATED COVER <« COATED WRITING 


STRENGTH: Only 

new, fresh rags are used 

in Foldwell and only a 
special kind of these. They are 
carefully worked in the beaters 
to reduce them to long, pliable 
fibreswhich knit themselves to- 
gether into a strong sheet. 


DURABILITY: Fold- 

well is not only strong but 

durable. Ifstrengthalone 
were desired sulphite could be 
used — but papers made largely 
fromsulphitedeterioraterapid- 
ly whereas Foldwell,madefrom 
selected live rags, retains its 
strength for years. 


PRINTING QUALITY: 

Such enormous quanti- 

ties of Foldwell are used 
thatourmachinesarekeptbusy 
night and day year in and year 
out making this one paper. 
Since there are no changes on 
these machines, astrict uniform- 
ity can be maintained, making 
Foldwellsmooth,evenandlevel. 
The same advantage of steady 
production makes 8 uniform- 
ity in coating rooms where the 
finestkind of coating is applied. 


FOLDING QUALITY: 
A, Foldwell pulp issotreated 

that the fibresareleftlong 
and strong —acompletereversal 
of the usual process of beating 
pulp to short, fine fibres. The 
fibresareworked toa specificde- 
greeof pliabilitysothatthey bend 
over ata fold. Thecoatingises- 
pecially prepared and applied 
to bend with the body stock — 
both withandagainstthegrain. 


COLOR: The color of 

Foldwell has been scien- 

tifically developed to re- 
producecolor values most faith- 
fully and at the same time fully 
bring out halftones, solids and 
high-lights. Vignettesand Ben 
Days are all accurately repro- 
duced. 











N.B. There are many different brands of coated paper but there is only one I 
1 Foldwell— the ORIGINAL. Do not be confused by similar sounding names. 














Composition by J. M. Bunpscuo, Inc. 
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QUALITY AND PRICE OF--- 


WAT IE IRFALES 
BOND 


Are the Two Prime Reasons for Claiming your Attention 





WATERFALLS 
BOND 


WATERFALLS 
BOND 


WATERFALLS BOND is made to sell 
in competition with any 100% Sulphite 
Bond now being sold. 


WATERFALLS BOND is made and 
carried in white and nine attractive colors 
in the different standard sizes and substances. 


WATERFALLS BOND enables the 
Printer to make the margin of profit to 
which he is entitled. 






WATERFALLS BOND, as represented 
by our beautiful sample book, conveys 
its own message. 


WATERFALLS BOND, given the 
opportunity, will prove itself a money- 
maker for you. 


WATERFALLS WATERFALLS 






































BOND 


ALBANY, N. Y 
Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


The Diem & Wing Paper Company. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

The Baxter Paper Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 

John Carter & Co. 

W. H. Claflin & Co., Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Berkshire Company 

Plant Theis & Gould Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The Johnston-Albershart Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

The Paper House of Michigan, Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

The Paper Supply Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Knight Bros. Paper Company. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Seaman Paper Co. of Missouri, Inc. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AWVE., NEW YORK CITY 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. 






Can be supplied through the following Paper Merchants: 





Carter Rice & Co., Corp’n. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Victor H. Troendle Company. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Seaman Paper Co. of Missouri, Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Seaman Paper Co. of Missouri, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Alling & Cory Company. 
F. W. Anderson & Co., Inc. 


David L. Engel. 


Holden & Hawley, Inc. 


Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc. 
Whiting-Patterson Co , Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Charles Beck Company. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Paper & Cordage Company. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Carver Rice & Co., Corp’n. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
John Carter & Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A. E. Russell Paper Company. 


POLAND PAPER COMPANY 


MILLS AT MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE 








BOND 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Carter Rice & Co., Corp’n. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Carter Rice & Co., Corp’n. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 

South Eastern Paper Company. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Seaman Paper Co. of Missouri, Inc. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Victor H. Troendle Company. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 

Roller Paper Co. 
EXPORT: Centra‘ and South America 

Jas. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 

25 Water St., New York, N. Y. 
ENVELOPES 

American Envelope Company, 

817 West Washington Blvd., 

Chicago, Il. 

General Paper Goods Mfg. Co., 

3 Bush Terminal, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Highland Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
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AN ACCIDENT IN A PAPER MILL 


Mill Owner . . . “Mr. Jones, that car of Super Book you ran last night for Oldman Paper Co. does not match the color of their sample.” 
Mill Supt. .... “I know, Mr. McClintic, but it is a beautiful sheet of paper. What shall I do about it?” 
Mill Owner . . . “Run it over tonight, and send that first lot to SABIN ROBBINS. Tell them to get what they can for it—and we will 


MR. PRINTER 
Where Do You Come In On This? 


It occurs daily in one of the many thousands of Paper Mills 
thruout the Country—and we are the national distributors of 
these errors! It enables us to offer thousands of lots of good 
paper, at about two-thirds of their standard value. 


We offer these in weekly samples sent to 15,000 printers from 
Maine to California. If you receive them, and are not giving 
them attention, you are overlooking an opportunity to increase 
your profits and sales. If you are not getting them, a postal will 
put you on our mailing list. 


The Sabin Robbins Paper Company 


Established 1884 
National Distributors of Paper Mill Jobs 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Branch Warehouses: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO DETROIT, MICHIGAN MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
’Phone, Main 650 ’ Phone. Broadway 2194 ’ Phone, Main 6889 ’ Phone, Broad 5770 ’ Phone, Ohio 9197 
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T is not a mere flight of fancy to designate Byron Weston Co. 
Linen Record as the ace of Ledger Papers. It rises above all ordi- 
nary levels of papermaking, easily topping the highest peak of paper 
perfection. Weston Record Paper is made from new and perfectly 
clean, white rag stock. Its pure white color is natural—not chemi- 
cal. In consequence it does not discolor or disintegrate with age. 











Famous Weston Papers 


WESTON LINEN RECORD: For WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For 
municipal, county and state records. commercial correspondence. For poli- 
For the accounting of large corpora- cies, bonds, deeds and all documents 
tions and financial institutions. necessitating printing and writing. 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: For flat WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the 
opening loose leaf ledgers. Made with particular requirements developed by 
hinge in the paper. machine bookkeeping. 


WESTON WAVERLY LEDGER: For general commercial require- 


ments. A splendid writing and printing paper at a medium price. 


State Your Writing or Ledger Needs and We Will Send You Interesting 
Exhibits for Test and Examination 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Mass. 
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LINOTYPE Typography furnishes 123 
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LINOTYPE Typography furnishes equipm 123 





18 Point 


LINOTYPE Typography furnishes equipment that both 1234 





30 Point Italic 


LINOTYPE Typography furnish 123 





24 Point Italic 


LINOTYPE Typography furnishes equip 123 





18 Point Italic 


LINOTYPE Typography furnishes equipment that both 1234 





14 Point 

LINOTYPE TypoGrRAPHy FURNISHES 
equipment that both guides and respo 
nds to design, meeting EVERY 1234 





10 Point 

LINOTYPE TypocrRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPME 
nt that both guides and responds to design, 
meeting every demand that can be made on 


type. It simplifies the practice OF AMBI 1234 


12 Point 

LINOTYPE TypocrapHy FURNISHES EQU 
ipment that both guides and responds to 
design, meeting every demand that can be 


made on type. It SIMPLIFIES THE 1234 


8 Point 

LINOTYPE TypocraPHy FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT 
both guides and responds to design, meeting every de 
mand that can be made on type. It simplifies the prac 
tice of ambitious composition, and as an actual part 
and result of that simplification gives THE LINO 1234 








7 Point 

LINOTYPE TypocrRaPHy FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GU 
ides and responds to design, meeting every demand that can 
be made on type. It simplifies the practice of ambitious co 
mposition, and as an actual part and result OF THAT 1234 





6 Point 

LINOTYPE TypocrarHy FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES AND 
responds to design, meeting every demand that can be made on type. 
It simplifies the practice of ambitious composition, and as an actual 
part and result of that simplification gives the Linotype user the 
material for composition, of a richness attainable HERETOFOR 1234 


TYPGGRAPHY 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the W orld 


Borper: Matrix Slide 8 Point No. 736 











Composed entirely on the LiNoTYPE 



































Buckeye Cover and 
The Price Question 


USE BUCKEYE us) 
eee 





The makers of Buckeye Cover have never been 
advocates of cheap printing. Advertising that does 
not reflect the character of an establishment nor 
typify the merit of a product does an injustice to 
any business. 
Yet amongst prudent men the cost is always con- 
sidered. 
Buckeye Cover will enable you to produce as fine 
catalogues and advertising pieces as are obtain- 
able, at a very moderate cost. Moreover it gives 
to your announcements the prestige of that world- 
wide recognition which has made Buckeye Cover 
the standard of the world. 
We would direct attention to the wide and useful 
range of colors, the great strength of the paper, the 
uniformity of its quality and its adaptability to all 
forms of treatment, from offset lithography to the 
deepest embossing. 

Of special value to the thoughtful printer and advertiser 

is the fact that Envelopes of Buckeye Cover are now 


carried in stock. They give distinction and harmony to 
your advertising package at but trifling increase in cost. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
Makers of Good Paper 


in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 











TO THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio: 
Please send us Buckeye Specimen Box No. 6, containing a complete selection 
of specimens of printing, embossing and offset work on Buckeye Cover, together 


with samples of envelopes. 
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Profitable Business 


Every printer wants profitable business. Producing advertising matter that 
creates profitable business should be profitable business for the Printer. Suc- 
cessful advertising literature consists of good copy, effective typography with 
appropriate illustrations properly placed, and well printed on QUALITY PAPER. 


ee eae oe ee 


For twenty-eight years Successful Printers in this market have been buying 
QUALITY PAPERS from 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


Se SS as Se 


SS Scere 


— ccc «.«...c 


Strathmore Expressive Warren’s Standard 
Papers Printing Papers 


Dill & Collins Co. Keith Paper Company 
Papers ]P MI Papers 


Other High Grade : Stationery, Announce- 
Papers ments & Envelopes 


S FR \ al C F That helps you get 
Profitable Business 
An appropriate dummy of appealing style and quality will help clinch the sale of 

a printing job. 


Our Service Department will make up, gratis, blank dummies to your specifications 
or we will offer suggestions if requested. 


Sample sheets for proofing, sketching, laying out, etc., cheerfully furnished upon 
request. 


Printers and Advertisers are invited to inspect the collection of printed specimens 
in our Service Department. The assortment includes a variety of direct mail mediums 
among which helpful suggestions may be found. Certain of these specimens are available 
for presentation to any one interested. 





Printed Sample Books supplied upon request. Many Printers and Advertisers often 
refer to these exhibits for suggestions as to color scheme, style of illustration and 
typography. 


The Paper Mills’ Company 


517-525 South Wells Street, Chicago 
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OUR 
WATERMARKED 
GRADES: 


Sub. 74 
VERILITE MANIFOLD 


Sub. 8 
SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


Sub. 9 
FIDELITY ONION SKIN 


Sub. 10 
Emco ONION SKIN 





For Copies of Letters & Records use 


Esleeck’s Thin Papers 





Our papers are made from high- 
grade new Ragsina very efficient 
mill, so they have the Strength 
and Uniformity necessary for 
papers of that character 


Esleeck Manufacturing Co. 
TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 























Books and Systems 
for Printers 
This is a booklet for all in the 


printing crafts—master printer 
or youngest apprentice. It opens 
the door to better business by 
describing in detail the Porte 
Library of books for printers. 
These books are written by 
printers for printers and are 
genuinely useful. Ask for the 
booklet on your business sta- 
tionery and we will send it post 
free. You will be interested. 







Clb PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake Qty. Utab 
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IsHalfaloaf 
Good Enough for You? 


RUSTING to ordinary “paper jobber” sources of supply 

I for envelopes may result in a service that’s “better than 

none” —but is the half-loaf of narrow selection and long 
delays a fair proposition to yourself and your customer? 








Contrast with this the complete service of Western States— ready 
with a stock of ten million envelopes in 585 styles, for instant 
shipment! Scores of particular types such as Baroniais, Bankers’, 
etc., usually rated as “special” or “‘made to order,” are regular 
stock here. 















Let our free descriptive Price List No. 26 point your 
way out of the half-loaf limitations of envelope buying. 
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DREADNAUGHT PARCHMENT 
LANCASTER BOND 
VALIANT BOND 
RADIANCE BOND 
RESOURCE BOND 
WIRELESS BOND 
AVALANCHE BOND 
DREADNAUGHT LINEN LEDGER 
OLD IRONSIDES LEDGER 
DAUNTLESS LEDGER 
ENTRY LEDGER 
GILBERT PAPER CoO. 


SUPERFINE 
( Laid and Vive) 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN, USA. 
es enantio 
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HYLOPLATE 


and— 






Bleached Refined 
Ground Wood Papers 


=~\\O a greater degree than any 
tees iS 3). other material, Bleached 
id RS Refined Ground Wood 
“<2 Pulp has the two qualities 
requisite for a fine printing paper— 
great opacity and extreme fineness. 
This is why the Kimberly-Clark 


Company uses this ideal material in 
its book paper. 


Printed samples showing its smooth 
printing surface, chemical affinity for 
ink and opacity will be furnished you 
on request by your paper merchant. 



























Kimberly-Clark Company 


Established 1872 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
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HYLO ENGLISH 
FINISH 


are carried in stock by the following 
PAPER MERCHANTS 





and were formerly listed under the respective trade 
names appearing below: 







ATLANTA, GA.—The Chatfield & Woods Company...... New Process Super—New Process M. F. 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company................sceececeseseeeceeseees Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Bradner Smith & Company..................658 Glenrock S. & S. C.—Linwood M. F. 
Shicagoihaper GOMmpaUye sie; sc05c<ccsssicapcoessseccesussicesoosease Warwick S. & S. C.—Process M. F. 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Company..............se0080- Century S. & S. C._—Century M. F. 
SWIGATEPADED CORMIANY ooo <5 csi anensssandsusinsaedonwaseaecesteeecae Irving S. & S. C._—Magnolia M. F. 
CINCINNATI, O.—The Chatfield & Woods Company...... New Process Super— New Process M. F. 
CLEVELAND, O.—The Petrequin Paper Company..............scccsecccssesseeeees Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
DALLAS, TEXAS.—Graham Paper Company, .is...ss.cs.s00s0s00s Kennebec S. & S. C.— Carthage M. F. 
DENVER, COLO.—The Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. ................ccc0eeee Harvard— Bellview 
Graham APeT COMPAR Y rae. cc. sc vnacccsk<cccasesscdcnescecssesess Kennebec S. & S. C.— Carthage M. F. 

DES MOINES, IA.—Carpenter Paper Company of Iowa.............csecceseeee one Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
Western Newspaper Union.................. ...Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
DETROIT, MIGH— Beecher, Peck. Ge Lewiss..cicsccsseiscoscosceccosssesececcovecscess Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
EL PASO, TEX.—Graham Paper Company................ceceeeeees Kennebec S. & S. C.—Carthage M. F. 
FARGO, N. D.—Western Newspaper Union..................ssccccssscccsssecessseeeens Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Crescent Paper Company................. Hyland S. & S. C.—Frankton M. F. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Graham Paper Company................. Kennebec S. & S. C.—Carthage M. F. 
rams asi ity eapser el OUSE ia iccin05sccess.cea.neeecsesveccosessccencss Belfast S. & S. C_—Challenge M. F. 
LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Paper Company..................00c008 Superior S. & S. C_—Hawthorne M. F. 
Western: NewssanersO miOn ts gaa .cacaunscsessuesssvassseceessenessosseseSasesonsasica Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Western Newspaper Union................ssceseseceeeeeees Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Western Pacific Paper Company...............s000000+ Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Southeastern Paper Company ............cssccescssscescescceess Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The E. A. Bouer Company...............ssccssccsscceceeecees Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Paper Company ..............sseceeseeeees Hyloplate— Hylo M. F. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. — Graham Paper Company.................. Kennebec S. & S. C.—Carthage M. F. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Graham Paper Company................. Kennebec S. & S. C.—Carthage M. F. 
Poe SRD On COT PSR CCl occ ios oes book cess Wameencanlan wan Tanase kc Sane daauduahalddaeucucdacuessiee 

NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—The Canfield Paper Company...Silk Finish Opaque Super—Silk Finish M. F. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Kansas City Paper House......... Belfast S. & S. C_—Challenge M. F. 
Wester ING WSDADED WO IMOR osc 5.csesciscovecsdscsssesconseansceaccancesciseccesdecte Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
OMAHA, NEB.—Carpenter Paper Company...............00.c0008 Superior S. & S. C.—Hawthorne M. F. 
Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company..............scccssccsssccsssccssconsceess Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 

NV EStCRIN ADSI OMID ANU) occ seisawasccconssian cnenasnesss Songnaaoecciwacedeaedonssieee Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. “The Canfield Paper Company...Silk Finish Opaque Super—Silk Finish M. F. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Chatfield & Woods Company ...New Process Super—New Process M. F. 


2: 


PUEBLO, COLO.—Colorado amet Compan yi: .cciccc.decocsscsscesescavsncousdossceatens Harvard—Bellvie 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Western Newspaper Union................:0..c000 Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Paper Company...........Belfast S. & S. C_—Challenge M. F. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—General Paper Company..............sscssceeeeeeees Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
SIOUX CITY, IA.— Western Newspaper Union...............ccessscsesccesseeeseeees Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Graham Paper Company...............ceseeeees Kennebec S. & S. C.—Carthage M. F. 
ST. . PAUL, ‘MINN.—E. Us SHLWelbe ADEE COMPANY: 3.52 .cc0csscecssdeccearennenecsess Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
TOLEDO, O.—The Commerce Paper Company...............0006++ Warwick S. & S. C.—Process M. F. 
WICHITA, KANS.—Western Newspaper Union...............csssscccseseees ssseeeees Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 


These papers carried by above distributors in all standard sizes and weights 
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John H. Patterson. founder of the v\ a TMORE 


National Cash Register Company Model A-D Glue Heater and Pot 


said recently: ; ; 
“Don’t be stingy in the use of This glue heater and pot has especially adaptable 
ict Eizh £ features to both the large and small user of glue. 
pictures. Lig, ty-seven per cent ° The small user whose daily requirements are uncer- 
all we know is learned through the eye. tain can melt small quantities as needed. The large 
Is it any wonder that the successful advertisers user can melt 10, 25 or 50 gallons at a time. 
use illustrations so profusely? There never has been any device that can be so 
Crescent has helped many to make a successful easily = nied rey a needs of every 
eye appeal with convincin}, illustrations and ne nene -sprranree ; 
Write for illustrated circular and price list describ- 


high quality printing plates. May we help you? ing our complete line of glue-handling equipment. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO The New Advance Machinery Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN Van Wert, Ohio 




















Space Bands 


f Linotype 
or 
Intertype 














GUARANTEED QUALITY 
ESTABLISHED 187° 





The proof lies 
in a trial of the 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
SERVICE 





To Supply Houses, 
Jobbers and Distributors 
A half century of steady we offer attractive 
growth has given this house 


a National reputation for ; discounts 


designing and the making n eaaees J 
of perfect printing plates. pf ASSES ILS aS 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 

















’ ¥ Industrial 

AN, AIK" Supply and Equi Corp. 
SOKO e.| | ee 30% 
QaXoe NZ) exons Saving 


LOAD Rtn 0 
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Systems Bond 


AN “EASTCO” GRADE-TEST PAPER 





If you print Systems Bond 
as carefully and efficiently as we 
make it, your customers will like 
both the job and the price. 


Systems Bond Distributors 


ALBANY—W.H. Smith Paper Corporation NEWARK-—J.E. Linde Paper Company 
ATLANTA-—Sloan Paper Company NEW HAVEN—A. Storrs & Bement Company 
BALTIMORE—Broderick Paper Company. NEW YORK—Harper Paper Company 
BOSTON—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. le E. Linde Paper Company 

A. Storrs & Bement Company Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BUFFALO—The Disher Paper Company PHILADELPHIA —A. Hartung & Company 


_M; ‘ Molten Paper Company 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company PITTSBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company PORTLAND, ME.—C. H. Robinson Company 
is The Paper Mills Company PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Company 
INCINNATI—The Culbertson Paper Company RICHMOND—Vireinia Parer Co 
: ginia Paper Company 
CLEVELAND —Millcraft Paper Company ROCHESTER—Geo. E. Doyle Paper Company 
DALLAS —Olmsted-Kirk Co. : SALT LAKE CITY—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
DETROIT—The Union Paper & Twine Company SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DULUTH, MINN.—Minneapolis Paper Company SEATTLE—American Paper Company 
HARRISBURG—Johnston Paper Company SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
KANSAS CITY—Bermingham, Little & ProsserCo. | SpRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Paper House of N. E. 
Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne ST. LOUIS—Beacon Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE—E. A. Bouer Company TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company WASHINGTON—Virginia Paper Company 
NASHVILLE—Clements Paper Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 











Export—A, M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl St., New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E, C., England 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P, I. 
ENVELOPES—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER—J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa, 
BoxED STATIONERY—Charles E. Weyand & Co., 22 Howard St., New York 





EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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An Exceptional 


OPPORTUNITY 


A printing plant located at Traverse City, Michigan, 
established in 1892 by present owners and never before 
offered for sale. Office is well equipped including cylin- 
der, three job presses, one with automatic feeder, power 
paper cutter and complete bindery for catalog and book 
printing. Good stock. Only reason for selling, death of 
one member of firm and the other unable to carry on 
business on account of health. 


Ebner Brothers 


148 State Street Traverse City, Mich. 





STANDARD MODEL 


S-H SAW-TRIMMER 


Complete with 
Motor and 
Attachments 


$175.00 





For linotype purposes and ordinary 
composing room requirements this 
is amply sufficient; but those wish- 
ing a machine that will do everything 
a Saw-Trimmer can do, we recom- 
mend our Model 2, costing $275.00 


Circulars and terms on request. 


THE SCHUYLER-HILDMAN CO. 
Linotype Supplies 
160 N. WELLS STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 



























How Are Your Motors? 


Are you able to get just the right speed you want 
for the job on the press? The A-K Push Button 
Control Motors can be regulated to precisely the 
speed you want. 

In addition to the absolute dependability and long 
wearing qualities of these motors, they are the only ones 


made that have the push button control feature that is so 
popular and convenient. 


Motors for Large Presses and Paper Cutters 


We also manufacture Polyphase Slip-Ring Variable Speed 
Motors for larger size Presses and Constant Speed Poly- 
phase Motors for ordinary power work required on Paper 
Cutters and other apparatus running at constant speed. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


441 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 8 N. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















REGISTER 
¢ 
Quoin 
Fae, er tee” - 
OCTOBER 9, 1923. 


nd 
The GRADUATED Key 


This Quoin appeals to every printer who requires 
the best for all purposes, for it combines every 
advantage without a fault. A direct spread; posi- 
tive holding power, against wood or metal; locks 
quickly, by one turn of key; assures perfect regis- 
ter and wonderful durability. 

Made in three sizes, Nos. 0, 1 and 2, 

agreeing and working with the Wicker- 

sham Quoins of earlier construction. 








Sold through reliable dealers in all countries. But if your 

dealer does not carry them in stock, or refuses to serve you, 

from the fact that his margin of profit is greater on inferior 

articles, we agree to supply reputable printing concerns direct 
Write for description and prices of Wickersham Quoins, in 


3 sizes; Morton Lock-Ups, in 43 lengths; also 
Stephens Expansion Locks, 4 sizes. 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 


Originators and Manufacturers 
174 FORT-HILL SQUARE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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(GUMMED PAPERS 


“They lie flat” 


i. gummed papers are pack- 
aged right. All papers are trimmed 
four sides and wrapped in waterproof 
packages, which keep them in good con- 
dition until used. 


The line includes a wide assortment of 
colors for various uses — whites. medium 
woves, plates, and glazed. 


SALES OFFICES 
ALBANY, N. Y 57 State Street 
ATLANTA, GA 516-520 Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
1108 Lexington Building 
26 Franklin Street 
410-411 Crosby Building 
62 East Randolph Street 
600 Neave Building 
822 Guardian Building 
..:...500-501 Interurban Building 
514-515 A. C. Foster Building 
525 Woodward Avenue 
608 Guaranty Building 
607 Rialto Building 
410-411 Jewelers Building 
1315-1316 Starks Building 
827 Merchants & Mfrs. Bank Bldg. 
617 Whitney Central Building 
NEW YORK, N. Y 220 Fifth Avenue at 26th Street 
OMAHA, N City National Bank Building 
PHI ; 305 Victory Building 
2009-10 Farmers’ Bank Building 
300 Paris Building 
303-304 Corbett Building 
525 Hospital Trust Building 
20 Second Street 


INTO, ONT 9 Wellington Street, E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C 1319 F Street, N. W. 


Works at Framincuam, Mass. 


OUR gummed label customers want labels that will 

stick. Gummed paper is only as good as its gumming — 
a feature of utmost importance to every printer, for it is the 
“stick” that builds reputation for gummed label work. The 
three Dennison gummings — Non-Blocking, Fish, and Dex- 
trine — are of the highest quality and guaranteed to give 
perfect satisfaction in their respective uses. 


Non-Blocking: An exceptional gumming, recom- 
mended for general label work. Will 
not block or stick together. 


Fish: Unexcelled in sticking qualities, and especially 
suitable for use on uneven surfaces, rough woods, 
woolens, and cloths of all kinds. 


Dextrine; Has excellent adhesive qualities adapted 
for labels on glass and other smooth surfaces. 


There are other features, too, which recommend Dennison gummed 
papers. They will lie flat. The papers are carefully selected and labora- 
tory tested for strength, texture, appearance, and writing and printing 
surfaces. 


Jobbers everywhere are stocking these papers. Your jobber will be glad 
to send you our new gummed paper sample book; or just write our nearest 
sales office. Use the coupon below. 














LEASE send me the new Dennison Gummed Paper 
Sample Book — giving the whole story about gum- 
mings, colors, and grades of paper. 


Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town 





State 
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The Composing Room Cylinder 


Proofing for the Pressman 
as Well as the Proof Reader 


It is economical to detect and correct imperfect printing 
surfaces before the pressman gets the form. The pressman 
can correct a form but it is money in your pocket if he does 
not. The pressman should not have to build up low cuts 
or trim them down, neither should he have to change in- 
correct or imperfect letters. All this work can be done be- 
fore lockup on a Vandercook Rigid Bed Composing Room 
Press. These presses are ideal for testing plates and cuts 
and forpreliminary make ready. Vandercook Rigid Bed Com- 
posing Room Presses are built in several sizes and models. 


PRICES FROM $120.00 UP 
Vandercook & Sons Qriginsters pf the 
1716-22 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 


Represented by: Keenan, Pollard & Co., New York; John S. Thompson, San Francisco; 
C. I. Johnson Manufacturing Co. , St. Paul; Prince & Hensley, Los Angeles; Baker Sales 
Co., London, England; Graphic Arts Machinery Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 



































GEOG 


Printed by Judd &§ Detweiler, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 






EN who would really know the 
world are readers of the National 
Geographic Magazine. Printed for the 
highly discerning membership of the 
National Geographic Society, it is a 
model both of editorial and mechanical 
excellence. 
Measuring up to its uncompromising 
standards, we are proud to remark our 
own product is used in its production. 













UNOTYPE-MONOTYPE-INTERTYPE ~STEREOTYPE 











Imperial Type Metal Company 
Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 




















The MonitorSysten 


it _ The smallest and the largest motor-driven press or 
' machine in your shop will be more efficiently opera- 
ye ted when equipped with THE MONITOR SYSTEM. 

Write for Bulletin No. 1034 describing The Monitor System for 
automatic control of either alternating or direct-current, motor- 
driven printing machinery. 

MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY 
500 E. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


New York Chicago Buffalo Detroit Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Boston Philadelph Birmingt St. Louis New Orleans 
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* Just Press a Button 
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STOKO erintinse PRODUCTS 
H H Printers make good profits produc- 

Plateless Embossing Machine ing steel-die and copper-plate effects 

without the use of dies and plates. Increases the earning power of your types 

and presses with no additional wear. S ful in all leading countries. 

A high-grade, durable gloss or dull-finish compound 


iJ 
Embossing Powders for plateless embossing For Black or Color Work, 
$2.25 per lb.; for Gold and Silver Work, $3.00 per lb. Orders promptly filled 
H For printing circular letters on platen presses. The 
Ribbon Attachment ribbon moves over the form same as on multigraph, 
enabling printers to produce easily a satisfactory resemblance to typewritten 
letters. Price, with two rolls of ribbon, $10.00—-and selling like hot cakes. 
Printin Ink S Especially suitable for plateless embossing. This is a high- 
g grade ink for extra fine job printing. Put up in half-pound 
collapsible tubes—-Black $1.25 per lb.; Yellow, Orange, Red, Blue, Green and 
Purple, $2.00 per lb. Try this, if you take pride in doing good printing. 
Press-Typewriter Inks and RibbONS jccirs on viaton or evince 
y p letters on platen or cylinder 
presses with stationary ribbon over the form. Complete instructions for doing 
work. Inks are $2.00 per lb. for any standard‘color. Ribbons are $2.25 per 
roll of 8 inches wide by 6 yards long. Good results are obtained this way. 
Electric Glue Pots Keep your glue at proper temperature and always 
ready for use. 1-qt. size $8; 2-qt. $10; 4-qt. $15. 
Rulin Inks Strong brilliant colors that are easily soluble and even flow- 
g ing. Prices: Black $2.75, Yellow $3.50, Red, Green, Blue, 
and Purple $4.50 per pound. Most any variety of tints can be obtained 
by intermixing these colors. Put up in powder form, 1 Ib. to a package. 
Multi ra h Ribbons In any standard color at $2.25 per 6 yard roll. 
g p A worth-while special price on quantity lots. 
T ewriter Ribbon S To match multigraph or Press-Typewriter work 
J D in any standard color. Furnished on plain spools 
for re-filling ribbons of any make of typewriter. Price: 40 cents per spool for 
ribbons up to 9-16 in. wide: 5 cents extra for each additional 1-8 inch in width 
Inks For Rubber Stamps, Numbering Machines, Check Writers, Copying 
and Mimeograph. Also Writing Ink Powders, to dissolve in water. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS OF ALL PRODUCTS SENT ON REQUEST 
WE MAIL PROMPTLY BY PARCEL POsT TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD 


ime A. Sroxas Go. GES". 
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GUMMED PAPER || 
—vs— 


ae 


i jse the same care in selecting gummed paper that you ordinarily use 
in the selection of your other printing papers. The right selection 
for the particular job insures profitable work. 


The successful users of gummed paper always insist that it must lie 
flat at all times, that it must be non-caking; that is, must not stick 
together when cut into small pieces, and the adhesive quality must be 
perfect, that is to say, ‘‘it must stick and stay stuck.’’ 


We guarantee to fulfil all these requirements. Over 100 years of 
uninterrupted progress in the making of gummed papers have placed 
our two well known brands— Ideal Guaranteed Flat and Jones Li-Flat—in 
a class by themselves. 


Always buy these mill brand papers— look for the labels on the package. 


One hundred and fifty distributors in all the large cities are ready to 
serve you, and will gladly furnish you with sample books or sample 
sheets. If you cannot reach a distributor, write directly to our main 
office. 


McLaurin-Jones Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 


Brookfield, Mass. 
Mills: Brookfield, Mass., Newark, N. J., Ware, Mass. 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CINCINNATI OFFICE 
150 Nassau St. 1858-9 Transportation Bldg. 600 Provident Bank Bldg. 
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5 Made in two 
’  styles— with or 
without drum- 
feed roller. 





° 
The Automatic Inker for 
Potter Proof Presses 
Here’s an inker for continuous proofing that provides for a 
generous ink supply and an adjustment of variable feed with- 
out the messiness of a fountain. 
A thrust of a lever lowers or lifts form rollers to or from contact with 


the form. A steel vibrator and two steel idlers afford complete and rapid 
distribution of ink. 
Form roller sockets are suspended by universal joints automatically 


eliminating friction of roller setting. Adjustment of roller height is simple 
and can be made quickly. 
Potters are furnished with or without automatic inkers. Let us send 
you a late circular telling you about Potter Proof Presses. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 South Honore Street, CHICAGO 




















No Job Printing Department is 
completely equipped with- 


out at least one 


Standard 


HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


The only automatic bed -and- 
platen job press on the market. 


Over 50 per cent of our sales are 
to repeat-order customers. 


Comfortable terms to responsible 


houses 


WOOD & NATHAN CO. 


Sole Selling Agent 


521 West 23d Street, New York 
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5¢. 
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The Doyle Electric 


Sheet Heater 


Prevents Offset — Eliminates Static 


+e. 


Cylinder Presses, Rotary Presses, 


Kelly Presses, Miller Feeders. 








Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink 


Try it once at our risk and use it forever to your profit. 


The Doyle Allen Ink Distributor 


Standard Job Press Equipment for 15 Years. 


The Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner 


to save money and make better time 
on very long runs. 


THE J. E. DOYLE CO. 


Formerly Britton & Doyle 


56. 


310 LAKESIDE AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The DO-MORE Automatic Process Embosser produces fine 
embossed, engraved and litho effects direct from type 
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- DO-MORE 


Automatic 


PROCESS EMBOSSER 
















without the use of dies or plates 


For further particulars and prices apply to 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO. 


95 MINNA STREET ~ SAN FRANCISCO ~ CALIFORNIA 
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The mark of a satisfactory sale 


HEN your customer asks you 

for strong envelopes show 
him the Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelope. Let him finger the tough 
Jute paper and test it for snap and 
strength. 

Let him examine the clasp, and 
note how cleanly it bends up to pass 
through the flap. 

Let him inspect the flap and see 
how carefully it is reinforced where 
the tongue comes through. 

Let him close down the flap—and 
spread the double tongue. He will 
find that the Improved Columbian 
Clasp does not give way in any kind 
of service. 


The clasp that holds 


He'll find, too, that, because it is 
firmly anchored by four prongs that 
pass through the double thickness at 
the seam, the Improved Columbian 
Clasp does not “‘ pull out”’ easily. 

These advantages are so plain 
that they cannot be overlooked. 


They make the Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelope easy to sell— 
and satisfactory to use. The person 
who buys this envelope once is 
pretty sure to buy it again. 

The man who wants to mail im- 
portant papers, or light articles, so 
that they will arrive in good shape, 
isquickly impressed withthe 








This is the envelope now being used by up-to-the- 
minute business houses, stores, factories and mail 
order concerns to deliver catalogs, papers and small 
articles of merchandise safely. The envelope pic- 
tured is the sturdy Improved Columbian Clasp. It 
ismade of high grade Jute paper, exceedingly tough 
and strong. 
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THE IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No. 93 
PAT. JAN. 7. ‘19 
THE UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














THE NAME AND THE NUMBER 


This name, printed unobtrusively, but 
plainly, on the back of the lower seam, tells 
at once that the envelope is of remarkably 
tough paper and good workmanship. Each 


of the thirty-one sizes of Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes bears a different number, so that 
when your customer comes to buy again, 
hemay easily tell you the exact sizes heneeds. 





strength and security of the Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelope. 
The thirty-one sizes are used to 
mail almost everything from small 
articles of hardware — sharp-edged 
and weighty —to sheafs of impor- 


of time is in itself a big considera- 
tion. The envelope is more accept- 
able to the customer than a bundle. 
It is neater and protects its contents 
better. 





tant papers—and catalogs as large 
as 11 x 14 inches page size. 


For your customer 
who sends out catalogs 


The man who has invested several 
hundred dollars in preparing and 
printing a catalog, wants to be 
sure it will go through the mail 
safely and arrive in good shape. 
He knows that if it is lost, or gets 
battered and broken on the way, 
it will make no money for him. 
Suggest this thought to your 
customers who send out catalogs. 
They will probably thank you 
and recognize the good sense of 
spending a fraction of a cent more 
for an envelope that will better 
safeguard their investment. 





IMPROVED COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 


are made on marvelous machines. Exact- 
ing inspection maintains their high stan- 
dard of quality. Their manufacturers, 
the United States Envelope Co., are the 
world’s largest producers of envelopes. 

Eleven divisions, located at strategic 
points, cover the country. These divi- 
sions are: 


Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 

Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

National Envelope Co., Waukegan, III. 

P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 

W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Central States Envelope Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pacific Coast Envelope Co., San Francisco, Cai. 

Monarch Envelope Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Endorsed by users everywhere as the 
best merchandise envelope 








To save time and money 
in retail stores 


In many retail stores, small articles, 
instead of being tied up in bundles, 
are handed the customerin Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes. 

There is no waste to an envelope. 
It is a self-contained unit. The man 
behind the counter uses just enough 
and no more. 

There is the saving of time. It 
takes longer to wrap up a bundle 
than it does to slip the article into an 
envelope. In stores where retail clerk 
hire is an important item, this saving 


Advertisements in System, 
Printers’ Ink Weekly, Printers’ Ink 
Monthly and Mailbag are telling 
large envelope users about the Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelope. 
More and more your customers are 
coming to know its advantages. 

Don’t let these customers go else- 
where to buy. Stock Improved Co- 
lumbian Clasp Envelopes now. 

Send your order to your regular 
jobber. If he hasn’t yet stocked 
them write the nearest division of 
the United States Envelope Com- 
pany, listed above. 
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Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark ae 
. 15th 1916: x 


(THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. 





EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. Gas, Gasolene or Electric Heated. Don’t ’ buy a toy outfit, 
and expect success. Complete outfits, $160.00 up. 

Write for Descriptive Maiter, Testimonial Letiers from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 





Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are nt to serve you 
no matter where you are located 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 


412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 








Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 











MINUTES MEAN MONEY !—Lost Time 
Is Lost Money— Check It' 

* KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 
when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. 

You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 
Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 
cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly , smoothly 
and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 


Facsimile of Imprint HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


reduced in size. 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 





Vibrators for Gordon Presses 


A guaranteed distributor without gears, cogs, springs 
or internal mechanism; works with all automatic 
feeders; all sizes; $15 to $20; write for free trial offer. 


ACME MULTI-COLOR COMPANY, EUREKA, KANSAS 








To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 








J.w. PITT, inc. 


UPRIGHTGRAIN 


(Self Contained or Sectional) 


PRINTING BASE SYSTEMS 




















Cleveland BATH, N. Y. 
Sem =| METALS 
CUTTERS 
Linotype, Intertype, 
THE BEST Monotype, Stereotype, 
CH EAPEST DIE PRESSES Special Mixtures 
sane QUALITY 
; First, Last and All the Time 
Write for Sample Sheet. | eee 
nar = 2 E.W. Blatchford Co. 
American Brass & Wood Type Co. 230 N. Clinton St. World Building 
2448 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Chicago New York 




















There Is No Business That 


We cater to the Printing 





will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 








Wanted to Manufacture 


IN CANADA 


Large Canadian manufacturer of 
paper products, plain and printed, 
is seeking new lines to manufacture 
and invites enquiries and suggestions 
from U.S. firms. Ample factory space 
and willing to increase equipment as 
required. Coast to coast selling organ- 
ization, with branch warehouses. 


A pply in first instance to 


Federal Advertising Agency, Ltd. 


London Canada 


Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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NEW CORPORATIONS 


being incorporated or recapitalized, iby ANTS [© 


represent new opportunities for eye 2 ie: 

additional printing, most important 

of which is the proper, dignified and 
modern selection of their 


Stork Certifirates 


and similar forms. If you have our 


Av Luxe 
Stock Certificates and Bond Blanks 


you will probably secure their preference. 


It Costs Less— 
Samples will be sent you on request. and 


It Does More 


The Forman- Bassett Co. : One paper—Stillwater Bond—— 


Printers and Lithographers ae serves every purpose from ex- 
1435 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 2 ecutive stationery to the least 


- important production or admin- 
istrative form. 
It is fine in appearance, strong, 
S smooth of surface and even in 
texture. Yet with this high qual- 


es ity its price is lower than that of 
You Can’t Do - ordinary Bonds. 


a It is made in white and in a 
Good Work i variety of useful shades, each with 
with Dull : 


envelopes to match. And every 


Trimmer Saws : sheet is watermarked—for your 
protection. 



































OUR Saw Trimmer . Standardize on Stillwater for 
won't work fast enough every bond-paper use. It means 


or do a clean-cut job unless foe true satisfaction and economy. 
every one of the saw teeth eo 


is sharp and keen. Don't ee 
waste time and labor filing er Manufacturediby 


Write today for the Stillwater Portfolio 


saws by hand. Use the 


THE PEERLESS PAPER CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 





Minute Saw Filer 


Sharpens trimmer saws accurately 
with teeth of uniform size. Files 
saws with or without trimmer 
holder. Positive locking device 
holds saw in filing position. Simple 
adjustment 

sets saw to file 

and permits re- 

peated sharp- 

ening. 


Price 
POL Bs 
Milwaukee 


$30 PATENT PENDING 


A. F. GEISINGER MFG. COMPANY 


1033 Winnebago St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LK 
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HICKOK nonrcombing 
AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


Especially designed for attachment to any makes of RULING 
MACHINES, CLEVELAND and other folders. 

More positive in its action, has greater output and easier to 
make ready than any other feeder on the market. 

10% to 15% saved in operating continuous feeder over the pile 
feeder on account of the ease in setting up and the further fact 
that it can be loaded while in operation. 

Patents have been applied for, fully covering this style of feeder. 


The W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 











410mm MIa O> zSozx 
Orva0s mI4 wm<O rr>d 


a AND EMBOSSING PRESSES 


HOFFMANN TYPE AND ENGRAVING CO. 
112-114 E. 13th St., New York City 


FULL LINE OF KRAUSE MACHINERY IN STOCK. LARGE STOCK BRASS TYPE 


Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks 
. = for JOB PRESSES 


They are Noiseless 
They Expand and Contract 
and adjust themselves 
to any roller. 


They Save 50% 


mens Set of 6 
A newroller with regular'steel” The same roller raised to exact 8x12 C.& P., $7.70 
pee ge wipe epee type height with Morgan a, 
Brass rule would cut Insures = Printing without cuy Set of 6 
the rll to ribbons,“ ting of olen, 10x15C.&P., 7.70 
Set of 6 
WRITE FOR USER REFERENCES 12x18C.&P., 8.80 


HALF THE INK CAN BE SAVED | Set of 8 
1442x22C.&P., 11.00 

















Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 
Ask your dealer or send direct. 112 N. Larchmont, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Reduce the High Cost 
of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 
They lower the cost of production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago = Tel. Harrison 7185 








Metal Cleaning Furnaces 
Round Cornering Machines 
Lithographic Hand Presses 
Paper Cutting Machines - 
Card-Board Cutters 
Bronzing Machines 
Perforating Machines 
Mitering Machines 

Heavy Platen Presses 


Prices Without Competition 











Catalogues and particulars readily given by the Makers 


ESTABL. PETER VERBEKE, 21, RUE DES BOITEUX, BRUSSELS 

















Remember the Name 


MID-STATES 


Really Flat 











made inchiceeo CSUMMED PAPER | atic... 
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Customer 


The check-manipulator likes 
checks on plain paper—they 
are so easy to alter. 

Will you oblige him? 

Or will you protect your cus- 
tomer by making his checks on 
National Safety Paper, which 
instantly exposes any alteration 
with chemicals, eraser, or knife? 




















Write for samples. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 








en hs 
PAPER 
a 
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ADVANGE 





AD MOLD 
ELECTROTYPES 





HE careful buyer of printing plates 

demands three things— Quality, 
Service and Price. Through speciali- 
zation in lead mold electrotypes for fine 
printing, we are meeting and satisfying 
all these demands from many of the 
most exacting printers in the country. 


LEAD MOLDS 
NICKEL STEEL 
ELECTROTYPES 
WAX PLATES 








Price is not and never should be 
the first consideration in connec- 
tion with any of the elements of 
high-grade printing. However, 

"with proper assurance of quality 
and service, price often becomes 
a deciding factor. Our customers 
areenjoying an agreeable satisfac- 
tion in a substantial advantage in 
price. 


Before you place your next order, you 
owe it to yourself to investigate Ad- 
vance Quality, Service and Prices. 


Advance Electrotype Company 
Printcraft Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 








STEEL CHAIRS 


for Linotype @ 
Operatorsf| 


Angle Steel Frame 


Hardwood 
Comfortable Saddle 
Seat 


Various 
PATTERNS 
CHAIRS 
STOOLS 
CABINETS 
TABLES 
TRUCKS 


Write for 40 


Page Catalogue No. 1018 Line Chair 


Heights: 16-18-20-22-24 inches 


Angle Steel Stool Company 
Plainwell, Michigan 








G 
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STAR MANIFOLD isa high 
grade writing paper made in 
tissue weight. By reason of 
its great strength, it is used 
for carbon copies of impor- 
tant letters and documents 
which must be preserved for 
repeated reference. It is 
especially recommended for 
legal work, mailing lists, 
foreign correspondence, etc. 
It is made in white and seven 
colors, with various weights 
and finishes. 


or oo Ce ee UV set SEED Se 


Write for Sample Book 
and Trade Prices 


C. H. Dexter & Sons 


INCORPORATED 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 

































DRY BOOK GLUE 


A Dry Glue Immediately Soluble in Cold Water 


(AGITATION UNNECESSARY ) 


1C. 


2 1 lb. makes 3 lbs. 


of heavy glue which may be 
further reduced. 


Packed in 100 lb. bags, f.o.b. 
New York. 














USED FOR— 


Hand Covering on 
Leather 
Imitation Leather 
Keratol 
Cloth 
Paper 
Backing 
Fly Inserts 
Labelling 











Souring 
Freezing 
Waste 
Freight on 

water 
Odor 


NATIONAL GUM & MICA CO. 


Main Offices: 59th St. and 11th Ave., NEW YORK 

















Branches: Boston Charlotte, N.C. Chicago Dunellen, N.J. Philadelphia San Francisco, Cal. Cincinnati LosAngeles 
Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada 
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Picku 


America 
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Times, ] 
Folder, |] 
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Remove Hardened Ink 


from your Rollers, Fountains, 


Plates, Etc. 


SOLVINE H 


' DOES IT without 
The McCain Feeder * ay a a 3 affecting the part 


Avtached to Folding Machines 


a a being cleaned 


Can be Lovded while in Operation. 


THE [MSCAIN Automatic Feeder ty 


is operated in the leading printing and binding plants in 
the United States because it has proven to be the most 
efficient and economical device —it hasincreased the output 
of folders and reduced spoilage to a minimum and helped 
to bring down the cost of production in the plants where gallon cans by 
efficiency is the keynote. The McCain is easily attached to 
the Anderson, Brown, Cleveland, Dexter and Hall folders. 











Put up in pint, quart, gallon and five 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


5 ‘ NEW YORK CHICAGO 
McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 154 West 18th Street 536 South Clark Street 


29 South Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois 


Let us tell you more of the advantages of The McCain. No obligation. 





























Leiman Bros. rPoisve Air Pumps 
oe te eee oe Standard 


Pickup Power and Long Wear PRESS FEEDERS, ‘i ~ 
diinuciiiine FOLDERS, MAIL- B.B.B.” No. 0 
ican ounders Co., Kelly Press 
Dis, Hath Autom: atic Pres Gos Mile ERS, LABELLERS, P f 
aw Trimmer Co., Miehie, else! ottre'! P 
ese, |6CARNRS roor Fress 


Times, Liberty Folder, Dexter Folder, Frohn 


Folder, Pellard- Alling, McCain Bros. Mig. (Co, 7 
Fuchs & Lang, Victory Bag & Paper } Used by Standard “B. B. 


Co., R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., om I ” Deca 
Goes Litho. Co., American Litho. ——e Pee sae B. proof presses 
0. 5 akers Roun : mt 

iii iad posta arebuilt on theac- 

Leading Electrotypers: : cepted principles 
Central Electrotype Co., Cleve- ‘ ie 
land.; Toledo Electrotype Co., , of the most suc- 
Standard Electrotype Co., Pitts- ks : 
burgh; Royal Electrotype Co., ’ 2s - cessful flat-bed 
Chicago; Globe Electrotype Co., 6 ag “ 
New York. + Sig te press construc- 
Also Used for Agitating Solu- Re sony, | tion. There are no 


tions and Heating Linotype 


Moulds : \ | odd or freakish Standard No. © 
7 Brower Ball-Bearing 


Many i : notions in their | Proof Press 
Sizes z 4 Bed 14 in. x 20 in, 
construction. 





4b “att 4 a - Standard “B. B. B.’’ No. O— Bed 14x 20 In.— $230 f. o. b. Chicago 
This Fr of : wan 7 , Huis Standard “B. B. B.” No. 1-- Bed 14x 26 In.— $280 f. o. b. Chicago 


Picture sf y A % / < x. a i id 
Shows the : gail FEN ES if fiw These presses give you clean, sharp proofs with the minimum of 


Suction exertion—proofs that wi!l do for the work in the majority of plants. 


pai } 4 ; ea Standard “B. B. B.”’ No. 2— Bed 17x 26In.— $600 f. o. b. Chicago 


-_ For taking color proofs in register, as well as all other proofs. 
Blow, a ; : i y Write for full particulars. 


POWERFUL STEADY SUCTION DID IT! A.T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


i Ate ian cision 166 WEST JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
LEIMAN BRO S. 60 Eiseeest te NEW YORK FOR SALE BY LEADING SUPPLY DEALERS 


Makers of Good Machinery for 35 Years 
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IMPOSITION 


A Handbook for Printers 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while illustrations, its 
principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the fundamental principles underlying 
imposition. The work gets down to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough 
explanations of regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the subjects discussed and 


explained are these: 
Forms for Platen Press Twenty-page Forms 
Four-page Forms Twenty-four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms Thirty-two-page Forms 
Folder Forms Thirty-six-page Forms 
Twelve-page Forms Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Sixteen-page Forms Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Eighteen-page Forms Folders, Brown Folders 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RALPH LANDENBERGER 
Secheee rd 


A WEALTH OF ia # SIZE FINDER % 
ei ] sOLUTION 


INFORMATION 


on all branches of the 

graphic arts is con- 

tained in this volume. 

. Illustrating and print- 

ing by all processes is thoroughly and 

comprehensively covered in a practical 
but non-technical way. 


- 


ee — 


Advertising managers, printers, lithog- 


raphers, paper men, photographers, com- L ANDENBERGER’S 


mercial artists, salesmen, instructors, stu- 


dents and all others interested in these Prop orti on al Size Fin der 


subjects will find this book invaluable. 
A rapid and accurate means of determining the 


Commercial Engraving and Printing proportional size of enlarged or reduced illustra- 
Price, $15, postpaid tions without calculation. Price $2, postpaid. 


R CO. For Sale By 
THE INLAND PRINTE THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Genuine KERATOL 


makes a 
New Year’s Resolution 


—to add tone and quality to finished appearance 
of bound books and catalogs; 


—to help printers get more business, turn out 
better looking work, give better satisfaction to 
their customers, and make better profits; 

and more 


—to make those booklets bring better returns 
to the manufacturer whose message they carry. 


This resolution is an easy one to keep, because Genuine 
KERATOL has been doing these things for over a 
quarter of a century, and we mean to do them even bet- 
ter during 1924, if such a thing is possible. 


Send for large book of samples, showing an infinite 
variety of weights, grains and colors. Show 
your customers something really fine in bindings. 


KERATOL COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 
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PRINTERS OF HALF-TONES NEED— 


THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY 


It contains all the ‘‘make-ready”’ that the cut requires. 
only perfect Chalk Overlay. You can make it from the supplies that we furnish. 


THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY PROCESS, 61 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





It is the original and 


















There is only one ENGRAVING 


That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 
MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 


BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 











Correspondence 
Solicited. 








Certificate Blanks 


Over Four Hundred Designs. To be completed by 
Printing or Lithographing. 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 
MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS 
45 Warren Street, New York, N. Y- 

















~ agyanonancewe The Productimete; 


Plain Figures. Sturdy Make. 
In Satisfactory Service since 1879, 
Get our Bulletin 41. 























DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(1165) 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








A Concise Manual of 


-_ Platen Presswork=> 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 
pages, packed with information that you can use every 
day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special 
Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today 
for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the 
pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 































































































































































































Fine Engraved 
Cooper Black 
Christmas Greeting Cards : 
Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the Making Possible — of Mass Reliable 
card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Our new ———— 7 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. THE $16171819 10111 Talay ash6liy Comprehensive 
: KING CARD COMPANY Se his [18 ]20|23 lab 129 132 |astae|eo| estes |+9 
— i “f Manufacturers of Engraved Greetin3, Cards & IIs 3 i 
sel 149-57 North 12th Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. Byt_ [13 ]1S]1]20}23 |25]27 | 30}32 | 3S]37/ 40]42 
10pt 12] 1% ]17]19 [24123125127 | 30 132] 34136 The ; ype 
Wye} 10 113/94] 16117119 [27] 23) 2426/28) 29 
EMBOSSING IS EASY b= (ihrebine=s>| and Copy 
1B 9 \10]12413] 1411S [17113119 120 
If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD co KSSSGoesae Computer 
Simple, economical, durable. Gye [5a] ss}s3]61 [ee] o7|76| v2 |z5] rales ley] e7 is 
a iz: 5 
Sheets, 534x9 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. Bye [45]47] 50] 52| ss] 57]b0| 62[45]67]70 i 7s Ss. A. BARTELS 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY }-- eee eee eee Superintendent 
IDyt [31 ]32]34136138] 39 | +0] +2] 43] 45147149] 51 The Henry O. Shepard Co. 
632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 14H 125]26] 28] 29] 30] 32/33 ]34)36) 37/58/40] 4 Chicago 
18pe [22123] 24[25]27]28]29]30] 2a] 33] 34] as 36 Instructor, Medill School of 
ournalism, 
N.W. University 



























































STRAIT’S PATENT LEVER FEED GUIDE 


Original Style—Without Tongue 
Dozen, $2.00; Half Dozen, $1.10; Set, 60c. 


Improved Style—With Tongue 
Dozen, $2.50; Half Dozen, $1.35; Set, 75c 





Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


H. H. STRAIT, Overland, Mo. 





Pat. Jan.9,1909, Feb. 21, 1922. 








CARBON BLACK 


GODFREY i CABOT Inc. 938-942 a South Building, 


Boston, Mass. 
GRADES—Elf, Auk, Vulcan, Monarch, Dar, Bak, Stanco, Black Knight, Etc. 


Factrories—Cedar Grove, Nancy’s Run and Seth, W. Va.; Baker, Mont., 
Swartz, Cargas, Dewdrop, etc., La. 














This chart is a reduced size. 
Actual size, 3x 4 inches. 


Pocket Size, 414”x 6”— 64 pp. 


Printed on Ledger Paper, Cloth Bound 







Contains 22 Foundry Type Charts 
10 Linotype Charts and 
10 Charts Monotype Sets and Averages 


Also Explanatory Notes, Miscellaneous 
Measurements and Proofreaders’ Marks 


$1.50 Postpaid 
The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 






Price .. 
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The Graduating Classes of the High Schools 
and Colleges of your city purchase Engraved 
Announcements and Calling Cards just as 
particularly as does the Bride-to-be. These 
orders are justly yours and should be placed 
through your company. Write us for Samples 
and Prices and our Proposition to Associates. 


ECKER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Steel Die Embossers. 
Graduation Wholesale to Jewelers and Stationers. 


Amiens 414 N. Twelfth Blvd., Saint Louis, Mo. 





























SIX ROLLER ROTARY 
When You Use 


" ae 
Wiggins Patent Scored Cards and put spoilage makes every card good, im- 
them up in neat Wearwell Lever presses the buyer and brings him 

back for more. 


Binder Cases. 

Business men appreciate the economy That is why so many Pree Reese 

of buying Wiggins Cards. They know printers find printing Wiggins Scorec . e e 

what a protection the Wearwell Case is Cards and selling them in Wearwell With Automatic Suction Feeder and 

in keeping the cards always fresh and Cases such a profitable side line to 

white. The elimination of waste due to their regular business. . . . 
Automatic Pile Delivery 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. —_ eo ‘ , . 
1104 South Wabash Ave. 705 Peoples Gas Building aliens operation m the leading lithograph 


Chicago, IIl. Chicago, Ill. ing and printing plants using offset presses 
Wearwell Lever Binder Cases Wiggins Patent Scored Cards . # 
turning out each day the maximum amount 


(CAAA ° 
ee ee nn A LN | Nr of wok of the highest era de. 
Aes 


at Ty LINOTYPE MATRIX . Every Scott Offset Press 
{ may RE-SH APER is built to stand up under the most exact- 


2. ing requirements of the trade and a careful 
———— A practical device for reshaping ‘a e . . 
cm worn or damaged matrix combi- inspection of our presses will convince you 
§ , é ; nations to accuracy. A - e 
that it is the strongest offset press built. 


Saves Mats 
Wom ely gore coaceuegy Scott Two Color Offset Press 
Prevents Distributor Stops is the only machine that assures perfect 

“ae printing and register. Our cylinders are 
Matrix Re-Shaper Co. all the same diameter and one set of grip- 


1249 Ashland Ave.,St. Paul, Minn. pers hold the sheet until both colors are 
: printed. We have separate blanket cylin- 


The Page Fountain Divider AOS Tee 
i a -Send for Offset Press Catalogue 
MIEHLE 

OPTIMUS 


i. Walter Scott & Co. 


STERLING 


and ~ ' 
HODGMAN Main Office and Factory: 


PRESSES Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
Price $8.50 
Per Pair Chicago Office, 1441 Monadnock Block 


‘ WRITE FOR New York, 1457 Broadway 
ag CIRCULAR 


Sree 


: 
| 


acy 


yoy ope) fo 


Bia 





ROBERT R. PAGE, MANUFACTURER acy ate FO 9a 


225-227 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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A NEWSPAPER 


FILEor BINDER 


that costs only half the price of 
others not as useful 








Notice the hollow brass sleeves that are slipped 
over the three pins. 


























Lay the newspaper to be filed face down on the 
point of these three pins and close the file. It 
thus perforates the newspaper by pushing it down 
over the sleeves and then automatically squeezes 
the paper tightly, making an ideal and pleasant 
binder to handle. 


Then when the volume is complete open the 
binder and bend the sleeves, the upper portion of 
which are split, down to the right and left. This 
binds or clinches the volume of newspapers tightly 
and the volume is ready for removal by simply lift- 
ing it with the sleeves intact from the pins. Replace 
three more sleeves on the pins and the binder is 
ready for another volume. 


All steel construction, beautifully lacquered and 
will last until time is no more. 





PRICE—One file with 100 sleeves, enough to last 
a weekly paper thirty-three years, only . . $3.00 


Two files and 200 sleeves at one time. . . $5.75 





We have 1,100 of these files in stock for immediate 
shipment. No more at this price. 


May be returned if not entirely satisfactory. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY 
DELEVAN, N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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a You Need 
‘This Book 
a ‘ 












It goes right into 
the heart of the 
subject and tells 
how to make ty- 
pography right. 





- eighty odd big 9 x 12 inch pages of “meaty” 
text — type no larger than necessary for easy 
reading—this book explains those devices which 
make type display attract attention and those which 
make it clear and easy to read. 


Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 
printing—most of them in two colors, many in their original 
sizes. 

More than 200 illustrations and examples 
are contained in this handsome and 
substantially bound book. 


To be sure of a copy order yours today. Price, $5.00. 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 













Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 



























and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 













Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 













THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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ROBERTS Numbering Machines 


Type-High Model 27 Type-High Model 28 MODEL 27 
5 Wheels . . $16.00 6 Wheels . . $18.00 Size 


116 x 13 Inches 
No Pressman Needs to be a 
Printing Machinist 


to understand the DIRECT DRIVE, THE LARGE 
NON-BREAKING MAIN SPRING and other fea- 
tures which contribute to the superior mechanical 
design, construction and operation of ROBERTS 
NUMBERING MACHINES. 


These features are so plain that anyone can understand them 
Fully described in our folder, ‘‘ Eight Points of Prefer- N O 1 2 3 4 5 
ence for the Pressman.” Sent on request. Ask for it. ° 

Machines to number either forward or backward — Orders for either style Fac Simile Impression 


filled from stock — Fully guaranteed — Over 75 other models — Write for VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 
information. 


Simplest—Strongest—Fully Patented—Over 400,000 in use—Made Exclusively in U. S. A. 


THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


694-710 JAMAICA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


fy Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world 
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Spickler Liner Machine 


Use on one or 100 Linotypes. Makes It will Pay You to Buy 
any size liner—4 to 262. Any body The WING 
—and on each mold. Especially good ALUMINUM 

for extremely accurate tabular work. MAILER 

It stops liner breakage and makes the | Wh»? On account of 


extra speed and fewer 


universal ejector blade almost fool- | delays in mailing. 


proof. As an investment, it will show ] fitasteas toning yep 


to stand up and prove reliable 


a $2 profit the first time used, and a under all conditions. 
$2 profit each succeeding time. Make Approved by largest as well as all smaller publishers. 


Send for details and prices, or better still send us your 


your own liners—any kind you need. a 
Charles A. Spickler, R. D., Yardley, Pa. satan naan 


THE WARNER (astaste sree motors 
for JOB PRESSES 


In our previous advertisement we gave a thirty day trial 
proposition. That offer still holds good. A great number of 
printers sent us orders on the above proposition. We have 
not received one motor back. Some record, Eh? 

If you want to be convinced. Let the Warner doit. On your 
own press, in your own shop. If you'can hurt a Warner by 
giving it the hardest test on your press we will gladly take 
the motor back without any cost to you. 











You want the best. We want to sell it lo you. Send in your orders. 


viniiiiitee WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
25t060Cycles 305-311 N. Church Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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NEW YEAR NEW PRICE NEW POLICY 


Falsing Press Numbering Machine 


Unconditionally Guaranteed for the Most Exacting Requirements. 
Steel Throughout — All Wearing Parts Hardened . 


he ip Xc G C ‘ Che wee tts INCREASED PRODUCTION jipw PRICE SOLD TO TRADE DIRECT 











—,. Hand Engraved « (} SIX WHEEL 
Deeply Cut Forward or Backward 


Figures NUMBERING 








0 
N? 123456 FALSING PRODUCTS CO., 299 Broadway, New York 


Facsimile Manufacturers of Special Numbering Devices 


























Instead of a Second Color Use W, oe 


| New‘‘Method” = — eee New * system” 


- = ¢ ae ae 


TYPE METALS} 


PANELS. Oty ip tt! S lewe tyre, 


BORDERS. = | CUTS, | 
—~N With the ‘Dolla in it pad 
: Wl a to EFFECTS WERE THE CHOICE of hundreds of highest grade printers 
z . . mh during 1923. The list of users of Wilkes Metals looks like 


the Blue Book of the printing trades. Unequaled Purity, 
It costs less but looks superior wien iob work. Uniformity and Low Working Temperatures have caused 
substantial reductions in metal charges with corresponding 
PATENTED IN CRD COUNTRIES meeps Ageless gaa for Wilkes Type Primer and 


Cast Quality Face, Body and Plates 











For Free Booklet write: “Dept. I’’ 
THE ELLIS NEW METHOD EMBO$$ING METALS REFINING COMPANY 


140 W. 38th Street, New York Quick Detiveries HAMMOND, IND. 



































GOSS DRAGON 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 


@ 

The Goss High-Speed ‘Straightline’ Press 

Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. X ue S 
- Rarotonga **Unit Type’’ Press 2 
uilt with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. . 
The an aay Magazine Printing and Folding Machine For Machine and Hand v ork 
iall igned for Catal dM ine Work. 

pecially Vesigned tor Catalogue an agazine Wor. are the Best that can be Made. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 
Samples on Request 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS Co. The General Adhesive Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 474-478 Greenwich St., New York City 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 
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Pl aten Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


Clutch Drive —— _ by 
Boston Printing Press 


Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 
(OU nexcel, l ed) EAST snieeeia eee aaiueeniatatie 
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— by JOHN S. THOMPSON 
Author of — 

“History of Composing Machines’ 

“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
and other works. 


A Book for 


1b) 


$<) 
\| THE MECHANISM|| 








Operators and 
280 pages; illustrated; handy pocket se] 


e * 
Ma ehinists—l® x7; substantially bound in flexible 
binding; price, $2.50; postage 10c extra. 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype’ 


First published in THe INLAND PRINTER under the title, ‘“‘The 
Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found good. Order your copy today—it is insur- 
ance against costly 
delays and accidents. 
Over 10,000 in use. 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


(Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


CONTENTS: 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
bler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans- 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; 
Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
Governor; How to Make Changes; The 
Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removingand Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions 
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is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 

















It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 





@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 


of work—is constructively determined. 
He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “‘why”’ it is bad, 
Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 


“reasons.” 
and improve it. 


It gives him 


price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 


illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? 


Know “WHY” and you'll know ““HOW”’ 


Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore 


Book Department 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 





Street 
| 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
' City 








Here’s my $1.25; send “‘Design & Color in Printing” to 
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Model 31 > Model 30 
































AMERICAN NUMBERING 


6 Wheels $1890 ' rH te 2 Wheels $1600 | 
nyc) Nye 


In stock and for sale by 


MACHINE CO. CUR be 
224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. Sy | Mien ee TYPE FOUNDERS 


123 W. Madison St.................Chicago, Il. ee NE EE le cae ae Steel 
66 Houndsditch..........London, England _ Steenshans EVERYWHERE 





























Calendars For Printers 
Season 1925 


For the past thirty years we have 
supplied Printers in the U.S. and 
Canada with CALENDARS we 


manufacture and import. ae me 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 





Write us for particulars. 


HENRY TIRRILL & COMPANY 


2605 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


We carry in stock 132 items of BOOK and 1522 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 






































MOTORS Save on Your Roller Bill 


and W y 
EY CONTROLLERS Abe qa 


The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


For Every Pr inting Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
. resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
Regu srement at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 


Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. Ask yar dealer or write 






































HORTON “sn” PULLEYS 


PROVIDE 


“A SPEED FOR EVERY NEED” 


NOT POSSIBLE WITH ANY OTHER SPEED CHANGE MECHANISM 
UNIVERSAL DRIVE SHAFT MODELS — Adaptable to Various Machines. 
SPECIAL DRIVE SHAFT MODELS — Designed Especially For Certain Machines. 
COUNTER SHAFT AND DIRECT MOTOR CONNECTED MODELS. 
YOUR PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 
Products of the 
ak... eee HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ON A GOLDING JOBBER Cable Address “‘HORTOKUM” MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 
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THE 


Designers and Builders of the Highest Grade Machinery 
for Bookbinders and Blank Book Makers 


NEW YORK 


« 
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SOLE SELLING AGENT 


E.C. FULLER COMPANY 


SMYTH MANFG 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


; Co 


CHICAGO 
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Advance Electrotype Co 
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Berry Machine Co 
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EPT AHEAD OF THE PROCESSION | 














“The first Pires were one-face, one-body x ma- 
dsincé Today Linotype composition is as flexible 
. ashande composition. The Linotype operator brings 
any ae on the machine into ‘operation: in- 


tly, . Complete changes of magazines are made 
y 51 anh ity off and on from thie front of the 


es fror 3 sob series of tinge iuveltiond such as 
cy! Sick Change Magazine, the Split Magazine, 






rix Locking Bar. 
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money-saving inventions 
that have been given the 


“printing world bee 





Linotype Initiative: : e 
















The Univereal: Mola 
The Four-Mold Disk” 


movability of All Magazines, the Auio- "The Recessed Mold 


“Users cf forty-six. thousand Linotypes through- = 
out ne vin = profiting daily from the Linotype — 








The Circulating Matrix | : 

The Slug (Complete Line of 
Type} 3" 

The Spaceband -- eee 

The Power-Deiven Ke yk oar 

The Two-Letter Mates 








_ The Split Magazine 


The Front Benaviteh” 
Magavines’ = * 

The MolileMagmine : 
“Machine — : 










The Text-and-Displ 
Machine = e 


The Multiple Distebator 


The Two-Pitch. Di 
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The. Automatic Feats: 
Disti a 


The Univesaeliaife Block 


The Universal er, i 
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